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INTRODUCTION: 
THEOLOGIANS’ CRAFT 


This is a book about the ’craft’ of theology. ’Craft’ certainly seems the 
best word to use. Theologians are not ’scientists* as that term is now normally used (what 
-ever other antique or modem senses may be defended.) Nor are they artists (whatever 
their pretensions.) A craftsman seems to me to stand between these two. He is allowed 
to be more creative than a scientist (however important creative imagination may be to 
the latter) but is expected to be more socially disciplined than an artist is these days. He 
works more or less freely within the bounds of the materials provided and the expectations 
held by a smaller or larger, more or less cohesive community. Sciences and arts may be 
aware of uses and enjoyments, but seem compelled to stress pure knowledge or pure pro 
-duct to maintain their integrity. On the other hand, though a craftsman may receive 
intellectual and sensual pleasure simply from using his tools, his stress is on the intended 
use of his product. These are some of the main things I intend by my sub-title. 

I borrow the sub-title from Marc Bloch’s admirable The Histori 
- a n ’ s Craft, (though I think that m e t i e r has slightly different overtones.) In it he 
impenitently insists on discussing 'use' (usefulness), and is mainly concerned with down 
to earth matters of method as a ’craftsman’ or 'journeyman*. I am here offering an 
introductoiy critical account of theological method, actual and possible, as it is and as 
it can be done; rather than as it might be thought about ideally, or in the abstract. 
However, theologians are even more diverse than are historians, so I give them a plural. 
But their practices overlap in all sorts of ways, as I hope to show, so they are allowed a 
singular ’craft’. 


When we talk of the methods of a literary or oral ’craft’ such as theo 
~ l0 Sy- we are considering the ways in which ideas old and new are found, elaborated 
(or pruned), explained, systematised, given backing, made to cohere with other sets or 
perhaps distinguished and isolated from them; and with how these ideas are communicated 
and how the communication is checked; and how. if at all they can be and are lived. 

This means we are also considering ’criteria’, standards for assessing methods. (And if 
'ideas’ above seems already to beg a question - that theology is ideas, just ideas, just 
human ideas - be it noted that some theologians would claim to be concerned with how 
a revelation is received, or reality expressed, or symbols displayed, and so on; and I 
am here considering the ways it is said these are done.) 
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There are many pressures towards creating and maintaining and strength 
-ening demarcation lines between traditional (including literal) crafts (and arts and sci 
-ences). At this point (but only this one) my sub-title is deliberately misleading. I mean 
to display theologians as jacks-of-all-trades (even if master-jacks); the craft as I intend to 
demonstrate consists mostly in co- ordinating the methods and materials of other disciplines, 
conventional academic ones such as philosophy, or inchoate ones such as ’futurology*. I 
leave for later discussion the question whether theology has also any peculiar and perhaps 
central procedures of its own. However the reader decides that issue, I hope to show that 
theology cannot be reduced to any such peculiar core; but neither may it be reduced to a 
way of doing history, or philosophy, or planning, or ethics or sociology or psychdogy. 
Theology essentially involves all these and more. It is a co-ordinating craft that cannot 
be reduced without distortion to what it co-ordinates nor to rules for co-ordinating nor to a 
dominant core. 


I intend to describe (albeit persuadingly) and only to attempt to prescribe 
on the basis of description. But I want to make it clear that there is one quite prevalent 
approach to theology which I hope to undermine. It is the idea that theology is a self- 
contained and unique activity; if not completely sui- generis, at least so different from 
other activities as to be understandable only in its own terms, and otherwise solely by con 
-trasts. Theology is sometimes said (misusing a term employed by Wittgenstein) to be a 
bounded ’form of life’, 'a game with its own rules’, ’a language with its own grammar* 
or ’syntax*. This sort of view may be called ’fideist* or ’positivist’. 

I have tried to show in a recent article (’Games, Families, the Public 
and Religion’) that such fideism is philosophically untenable(or at least still awaits a co 
-herent philosophical account.) It is die only theological (or philosophical) doctrine (in 
its various forms) that I shall argue against; and that only as a theory about theology. 

(If it really occurred as theology, then I would readily note it as such.) For the rest I 
hope to describe theology in theory and practice in something of its richness and variety, 
complexly and diversely related internally; and externally related as complexly to separ 
-ately organised disciplines and areas of intellectual concern. 

(For related reasons I would object to any attempt to distil an ’essence* 
of Christianity, or of any other faith; at least if that were held to offer a description of 
the faith. As a constructive fresh version it would have the same rights as any other. ) 

The only ’model* that seems to me adequate to theology as it is done 
among theologians and in relation to other studies as conventionally distinguished would 
have to be something like the following (as I have already argued in the above article);- 
It would have to be something like a multiple and mobile Venn diagram in transparent 
coloured sheets. From one point of view, focussing on one area, a colour would shade out 
into others around; but the whole would look different from another stance, and would 
itself change all the while, even for one settled onlooker attending to one area. 

It is often suggested that mistakes come from failing to see the pecul 
-iar ’logic* of some bounded area of theology. I would suggest that mistakes confusions 
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and over-simplifications arise when the differing and changing similarities and dissimil 
-arities are ignored. 

I write because, while I have found some of these internal and external 
relationships analysed by other writers - on occasions ably, within the limitations of their 
aim - I have met no attempt to survey the complex of networks as a whole in anything 
like the detail I feel it deserves. However, I had better add, t his present book is only an 
introduction to some of the most relevant strands of an integrated theological method - the 
methods of a theology integrated with the life of those using it. 

F.G.Healey’s recent collection of essays, Preface to Christian 
Studies, touches on some of the themes I discuss here. But in the main the various 
writers survey the results of research rather than reflecting on method; some of the most 
important fields are neglected; the interconnections of fields are ignored by most, and only 
mentioned in passing by two or three. (Better in conception and sometimes even in achieve 
-ment is an older volume, The Study of Theology, edited by Kirk) 

Much more reflective and coherent is Bernard Lonergan's Method in 
Theology. He begins with a rather different 'art-science-discipline* contrast than my 
own, but he is much more aware than most of the interconnections of theological practice 
However, his discussion is avowedly ’abstract’; he is attempting to argue from the necess 
-ary principles of reflection to a defence of a particular account of how theology should be 
done. My own intention is to reflect on how theology is done, and how it in practice 
links with other activities. But as an argument for a particular approach, Lonergan’s is 
as masterly and as intellectually beautiful as the reviewers have said. 


Lonergan also offers a very useful account of the legitimacy of a concent 
ration on method at the present time. In a ’classical’ culture there is only a limited 
lumber of ways, perhaps only one way, of saying it right. We are not in such a culture; 
imply to repeat the old classicism is to distort the vety ideas and beliefs and convictions' 
hat you are attempting to preserve. A critical analysis of method is as essential for a rel 
igious ’conservatism’ (which he claims) as for any radicalism. 

Anders Nygren, in his Meaning and Method, uses Wittgenstein 
to whom I avow a debt) and makes a solid - and ponderous - defence of a need to determ 
me ’contexts of meaning', rather than simply assimilate all areas of discourse to one mod 
el. But he seems to ignore what Wittgenstein has to say about the fluidity o("boundaries',, 
y concentrating on heartlands within their own ’horizons of meaning’ he ignores the quest 
ions of frontiers; and whatever his intentions may have been, a fideism results, if only by 
efault. Theology is said to have its own ’context of meaning’ and ’motifs'; when the 
hilosopher has distinguished these, the theologian can work among them, to the exclusion 
f all else and all others. Of actual theological practice there is (again purposely) very 
ttleaccount. The argument is primarily concerned with philosophical method 
i approaching theology. 


T.F.Torrance (in Theological Science ) shares with Nygren 
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a determination to retain the word 'science' for theology, in the classical sense of a realm 
of knowledge claimed; an archaism that Lonergan rightly refuses. Torrance argues for a 
theology that is creatively and responsibly appropriate to what it takes to be its subject 
matter, the Word of God, declared in Christ, witnessed-to in the Bible; and insists that 
this is precisely parallel with the natural sciences' creative and responsible appropriateness 
to their chosen subject-matter. Torrance, too I discuss again below; at this point I have 
to say that he is only able to make his point by ignoring vast areas of theological and of 
scientific practice, and by concentrating in effect simply on the overlap of ethos. 

John McIntyre’s The Shape of Chris to logy comes nearest in its 
range of interests to what I seek; but it is explicitly an account of a sector of Christian 
belief, rather than an account of the methods of theology as such. None the less he is the 
only writer I can find who has taken the trouble to reflect on his procedures in the light of 
a range of other disciplines' m etho ds . He considers, if briefly, how one picks out 'the 
given’; he considers 'method' as attitude, as logic, as possibly unique; as literary and as 
historical criticism, as sociology and as ethics; and surveys the use of 'models' in science 
and in theology; all as contributing similarities and differences. I hope here to show an 
even wider range of relevancies; but more, to analyse the underlying logic of the various 
methods of arguing, expounding, and so on. 


There are other accounts of method in philosophical or unphilosophical 
theology contained in various 'systematic' theologies and elaborations of dogmatics; but 
they tend to,be in the main defences again of what the writer supposes his procedures to be 
and no more. Neither the reviews I have read for such books nor my own reading suggest 
that there are to be found any critical surveysof a wide range of approaches, in their diff 
-erences and similarities, and in their links and contrasts with other disciplines. 1 offer 
what follows in the conviction that such a survey is needed; and hoping that someone else 
will then do it better - or assist me to. 


This present book consists of three widening circles. 

First a discussion of possible aims of theology provides a preliminary 
survey; later I will raise and discuss again the questions just mentioned, of some possible 
central aim or aims or the co-ordination of a cluster of them. What sorts of things may a 
theologian be trying to achieve ? 

The second circle consists in the consideration of the 'fields’, areas of 
concern such as other disciplines might conventionally distinguish and that theologians might 
seem to touch or overlap with. My purpose in these first two rounds is to display in advance 
some of the grounds for holding together as elements of the theologians' craft the methods 
and materials and criteria that I then proceed to illustrate in detail in the main body of my 
essay. And because theology is (as I hope to show) so diverse (has such diverse aims) there 
is no one demonstrable pattern of co-ordination for those methods and materials. There 
are only different patterns with their own orders and priorities. They have to be examined 
as they stand, and their interconnections discerned (then left, strengthened, realigned as 
desired.) But because theologians (as I also hope to show) do overlap so often with each 
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and these other disciplines and concerns - they may properly be considered together. Only 
it has to be done piecemeal. Any attempted 'ideal' systematisation would simply distort. 
Any exclusion of particular methods criteria or materials as irrelevant in principle would 
most likely rule out all or part of some actual theology from discussion. 

The intellectual procedures of the theologians' craft are then considered 
in relation to the methods and criteria (and where judged relevant the materials) of a num 
-ber of other disciplines and intellectual pursuits. This, the third circle, constitutes the 
main burden of the book. The order of the related disciplines is of course arbitrary- their 
own respective interconnections can only be hinted at. mainly at the beginning and end of 


The first two conducted tours may very likely seem uncomfortably con 
-densed, almost to produce a mere catalogue. But some preliminary mapping is I feel 
essential if the reader is to make her or his way through the ensuing discussion. The patt 
-erns of the woods are as important as the tracery of the trees; if no more than a hazy imp 

-ression of forests is shared it is still better as a start than a field of vision filled by one or 
two neatly trimmed logs. 

Sometimes it will be mainly method (and standards of assessment) that 
are at issue; at other points the subject matter and results of various disciplines' researches 
will insist on attention as well. It will often be important to show that ’form’ ('form of arg 
-ument') and 'matter' belong closely together; as can only be expected in an intellectual 
(oral or literary) craft. It is not always proper or even possible to distinguish 'ideas' from 
'ideas about ideas' or 'ideas for dealing with ideas'. The theologians' methods and criteria 
include ways of assessing and assimilating the contents (materials) of many other disciplin 
-es. How this is done is part of what we are examining. 

There are instances where data (materials) from some initially non-theo 

logical discipline are directly relevant, others where there is little, and the method involv 
-ed is only analogically or even negatively important; but then the degree of relevance is 
itself significant in a discussion of theological method. (And it may of course differ from 
one theology to another.) There are other instances (the so-called proofs of God's existence) 
where the method of arguing is very largely the content as such of the theologising and could 
not be distinguished without distortion. But in the main we are concerned with method. 

Conversely it might be thought that the data needed more attention that 
to concentrate on 'theological method’ must be too value-laden a procedure. However.it 
will emerge that I have a case against taking the 'fact-value' dichotomy too seriously’it 
often affords neither an adequate representation of the 'accepted facts’ nor a proper evalua 
-tion of their worth. Sometimes more some t imesless but always some face. data, mater 
-ials will be involved in our consideration of theological method, the theologians' craft. 

To support my argument there are some often quite detailed bibliograph 
-ical notes. Where I have found an atall comprehensive literature I have been able to 
allude quite briefly in the text to an ongoing discussion. Where I have found little or no 
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exis^pg theological discussion I have felt it necessary to unpack at greater length what have 
seemed to me to be the relevant arguments. This must make for an imbalance 'for instance 
in accounts below of J L Austin. Donald Evans. Naom Chomsky) but one I can see no way 
of avoiding. 


j. There is also appended a Review of a small number of what I take 

to be fairly typical entire theological books , chiefly Christian of various sorts from vari 
-ous traditions but including Hindu Buddhist Jewish Moslem and humanist writing. I hope 
the review will show that it is not simply the case that I can pick out connections between 
theology and other fields here and there; but that these occur albeit in varying proportions 
in book after book. But I shall also try to show how discussions in these fields could be 
better done in the ways I have outlined by then in the body of this essay. 

For I am arguing critically that theology could be improved by a wider 
awareness of and use of the resources of other disciplines and in so doing be more not less 
true tp itself as it at present appears. But I also argue.(however improperly in a book of 
this kind ) that theology of whatever kind can be best improved only by being lived thought 
-fully in as wide a social and more than social setting as each theology allows. 

When you are trying to understand some craft, the most obvious - and 
very likely the most useful question is What is it for ? - What are hoping to achieve ? If 
you have some idea of the craftsman's aim you may well make better sense of the methods 
and standards he uses, and the materials he incorporates. Under such a heading then we 
make our initial survey. 

But the reader who is already persuaded that theology is part of a rich kin 
-ship network need do little more than leaf through the next score of pages to where the 
substantial argument begins; chapter IV, The Methods and Criteria of the Craft. 


(jj. 
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A theologian may have motives of which he is largely or completely 
unaware; conscious intentions, even important ones which he will not admit to. We shall 
have to reflect on these possibilities. But we begin by considering what theologians explic 
-ltly say they aim for in their theology or at least the more obvious purposed) of the exerc 
-ise of their craft. In this first run through there will be a certain amount of ’name-dropp 
-ing’ - but the names will be picked up again later, at least in the book-notes. They are 
mentioned to make the point that the positions I refer to are not imaginary. 


It may be insisted that a theologian to warrant the title must be primarily 
even entirely concerned with God, theos. ’Scientific theology is active engagement in 
that (aforementioned) cognitive relation to God in obedience to the demands of his reality 
and self-giving’ (T.F. Torrance) The sole standard is adequacy to the content. God, and 
even incoherence and inconsistency may have to be tolerated (K Barth). It is not a matter 
of what makes sense to the theologian , but what fits God. Nor is it simply a matter of a 
man taking himself out of his work in the hope that what remains will point beyond him 
-self to God; it may point ’into emptiness and nothing' (T. F. Torrance). Theology it is said 
is concerned with a knowledge of God that is given rather than achieved; it is an attempt 
to articulate and express that knowledge. 


Theology is about God or about knowledge of God and the theologian 
must not obtrude Many - though we shall see not all - would accept this as an ideal. But a 
lot still depends on how and where (and whether) God may be supposed to have made avail 
-able this knowledge of himself that theology is to express. ’Christian theology arises out 
of the actual knowledge of God given in and with concrete happenings in space and time. It 
is knowledge of God who actively meets us and gives himself to be known in Jesus Christ - 
in Israel, in history,on earth. ’(Torrance) 

Theology then gains a range of intermediate aims. It becomes concerned 
with records and a tradition and at least with the possibility of a further problem; the involv 
-ement of earlier writers and thinkers in their records and theologising. The simplest way to 
deal with this complication at least at first sight is to suppose that God has completely guar 
anteed the records. ’What Scripture says, God says. The Bible is inspired in the sense of 
being word-for-word God-given. It is a record and explanation of divine revelation which 
is both complete (sufficient) and comprehensible (perspicuous )... The Spirit 
nust be acknowledged as the infallible Interpreter of God’s infallible Word. ’(J. I. Packer) 

There are other theologies that accept as their aim the faithful interpret 
ation of 311 infallible scripture; Islam in particular sees theology this way; but so too does 
nuch of Judaism, some Hindu schools, and many Buddhists; the Koran, the Law Prophets 
ind Writings, the Vedas and the Upanishads, the Pali canon. But in many of these cases it 
s not that the record mediates a 'knowledge of God who gives himself’. Rather the script 
res are the expression of God's will for man’s life (Judaism and Islam) with God hidden and 

ranscendant; or are the expression of men’s experience of and aspirations for life with or 
without God or Gods. 
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The existence of a tradition, especially a written one, may also lead to 
reinterpretation, 'demythologising', targums and translations. The 'fundamentalist ' of 
any tradition may unawares produce much more drastic revisions than does his critical coll 
-eague, through his unexamined views of the past and its supposedly necessary relevance for 
the present. But 'conservative' recasting may also be quite deliberate; and a major theme 
for our discussion of method must be the problem of achieving the degree of connection with 
the past that is intended. The theologian may be aiming to provide modem analogues and 
parallels to traditional individual or social ethics or ritual or devotion or metaphysics or myth. 


In western countries and increasingly elswhere the attempt to write a crit 
-ical histoiy of the tradition itself is seen as a proper theological exercise; in recent times 
in Judaeo-Christian universities a more or less restricted historiography can be the main aim 
and content of academic theology. The better forms of history writing try to engage us in 
the life and thinking and experience of people in time past and this then involves taking 
seriously the ranges of experience of the writer or speaker, the reader or listener. Questions 
of interpretation re-emerge. 


Even a theology that aims to express the God-given knowledge of God 
finds it must concern itself in some way with human experience. 'I find the presence and 
being of God bearing upon my experience and thought so powerfully that I cannot but be 
convinced of his reality and rationality. '(Torrance) I can then aim to exclude from consid 
-eration all experience but my own. But most theology is written from some sort of comm 
-unity; for it or for potential members of it. 'The Church is the presupposition of the know 
- edge of the Word of God’(Barth). The very individualistic Bauls of Bengal have gurus who 
maintain the Baul ethos (K. M.Sen) A theology that bases itself ’where all Christians agree' 
(J I. Packer) may well have to worry about the points where others arrive at different conclu 
-sions from apparently the same base in infallible scriptures; or define the divergent out of 
the community; or think about something else. In Islam, too, and to some extent in Jud 
-aism and most oddly in Buddhism, infallible scriptures seem apt to produce theologies with 
very polemical aims, confounding the heretics (Sunni, Shi’a, Sufi; Zionism versus strict 
anti-zionist orthodoxy; Mahayana and Theravada respectively.) 

On the other hand, theology may be intended to persuade and include. 
We have noted some Christian theologies that can only proclaim and must deliberately ex 
-elude any human point-of-departure; others of many kinds aim to take into account human 
reason and/or human experience at large (not just the sanctified experience of the faithful). 
They are not simply demanding or seeking to elicit their own favoured patterns of reasoning 
and experience (though that will still be their main aim); they are seeking some basis in 
the reason and experience of the un- or incompletely converted from which to help them 
into a fuller state of graces obedience, release or freedom. 

This is not the point at which to debate possible distinctions between 
'reason' and 'experience* ( is reasoning innate or taught or acquired inductively ?) Be it 
said that theologies starting from general experience seem to use at least informal logical 
arguments; theologies attempting to 'reason' and 'prove' do so from 'rational' experience. 
There are arguments to deity from the trustworthiness of our experience of causation and 
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so on (Aquinas); there are arguments from the pattern of our thinking processes (Anselm, 
Descartes ); from the logic of our moral experience and ethical understanding (Kant); and 
from the logic of our ongoing critical reflection on our experience (Lonergan). And there 
are contrasting arguments to monism from the un reliability of sense-experience, the 
possibility of illusion (Samkara); and from the possibility of totally reductive analyses of 
concepts (the Abhidhamma system. Nagasena and Milinda). There are attempts to make 
the whole field of doctrine and practice 'reasonable 1 in current forms (Philo, the early Chris 
-tian apologists, the Nyaya 'school'of Hindu philosophy, Avicenna. Aquinas, Schleiermach 
-er, Tillich). It might of course be argued that apart from deliberately mystifying ko ans 
in Zen no one really adopts (not even Tertullian) a credo quia absurdum stance. 
Even paradoxes can be understood as such only if by and large they abide by generally acc 
- epted canons of meaning and sense. The question at issue is whether the theologian can 
go any distance beyond common sense or must remain silent about that of which he cannot 
in a tall widely shared terms speak. 

The theologian may often take it that his audience wants and expects to 
be able to 'make sense of it all*; though precisely what pattern of reasoning or what portray 
-al of'ultimate reality' will make sense varies by time and place. To martial semi-nomads 
you show that the world is declining into a chaotic confusion which must be the prelude 
to a penod of peaceful enjoyment. To a subsistence farmer battling with drought and flood 
that can change and destroy all you do best to show that this tragic frustration is unreal. In 
an optimistic and rich technologically inventive society ’process philosophy'(Whitehead and 
Hartshome) could be offered to theextravert with 'evolutionary mysticism' (Hegel.de Chard 
-in) for the introvert: 'theodicies of good fortune’ in Weber's happy phrase. Eastern religions 
have forced us to consider what in the Christian west might otherwise seem 'anti-theologians' 
and so we do well to consider the anti-theological aims of Marx, Dewey, Julian Huxley and 
others who have some major aims in common with the foregoing - appeals to 'deep' exper 
-ience; offers to 'make sense of it all’. 


By and large the theologians (in the event mainly Christian) have aimed 
stubbornly to oppose the natural sciences head-on; or bruised and baffled to ignore them. 
(There are of course honoured exceptions.) The dispassionate uninvolved gentleman Design 
-er suggested by eighteenth century scientists who tried their hand at divinity (or by divines 
who dabbled in science) did not have very wide appeal, even in cultured circles. It soon 
seemed more wise to restrict the aim. to direct attention to God and the soul, to abandon 
wider fields and concentrate instead in a seemingly safer area of subjective and individual 
experience (Schleiermacher, Kierkegaard.) The common experience that tests and vouches 
for the scientists’ rational hypotheses is left on one side (even by some of the anti-theolog 
-ians (Feuerbach, Nietzsche.) 


By and large western secular philosophy has reinforced this retreat from 
wider concerns. Anafytical philosophy has been very little kinder than logical positivism to 
questions about ’the sense of it all’ - whether atheistic or devout sense (Ayer. Austin. Witt 
-genstein). Attention has been focussed much more on the practice of various disciplines 
This has been the case extensively if not exclusively in the English-speaking west. Main - 
stream European philosophy has concentrated even more narrowly (I dare to judge) on the 
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area of reflective experience and on decision-making and consequent retrospection (Husserl, 
Merleau-Ponty, Sartre, Heidegger, Jaspers). It has however often permitted itself to be ex 
- plicitly atheistic; and anti-theology being better than no attention atall theologians have 
been encouraged to use ’phenomenology*, 'existentialism',structuralism to further their 
aims even outside the countries of origin. 

To make concern for the individual’s inner life the touch-stone for all 
theology, the key to your understanding of what it ’must* be about is unduly restrictive. But 
some theology - in Hinduism and Buddhism obviously; in Plotinus but also in Paul and Augus 
-tine and the ongoing Christian mystical tradition; in Islam’s Sufism; and also in Taoism 
has itself deliberately been concerned with reflection on one’s awareness of one’s own exper 
-ience. So philosophy in this tradition may be very useful for a theologian whose aim is the 
appreciation or development of these strands in his tradition. It is worth however noting that 
Lonergan, who makes such a ’transcendentalism’ the basis of his approach to method nonethe 
-less concedes that it is a minority skill. 

The theologian may have the avowed intention of distinguishing between 
the attainment of 'authentic subjectivity’, ’true selfhood* on the one hand and all 'religious 
experience' and ’mysticism’ on the other (so, many Europeans); or between theistic and mon 
-istic mysticism (Zaehner); and the distinctions may be clear, graspable, even large. But 
that can only mean that they are subdividing among them what is already a reduced field. 

In some cases it is yet further scientific research into human psychology and the working of 
the brain that has prompted this deeper retreat into some hoped for domain of ’privileged acc 
-ess' (for the individual and his God.) Ithas to be noticed that this still leaves the theolog 
-ian with a wide, even enhanced geographical scope. Whatever distinctions he is concerned 
to guard, if he is concentrating on individual reflective experience he must be prepared to 
consider individual Burmese peasants as well as individual bourgeois academics in Marburg. 
And of course there are theologians who would explicitly emphasise the common elements 
in such individual experience; as is done in Hinduism, Buddhism and Sikhism. 

Choice and decision and deliberate action involve experience; but a con 
-trast is often made. Experience ’happens’ to you, you receive it - even if you have chosen 
and acted to receive it. Many religious traditions as we have noted concentrate on conduct 
and action towards others and perhaps on intention rather than on forms of experience to be 
received and enjoyed. Although of course right action may also be enjoyed and there may 
be delight in the law and the final end may be beatific vision or something akin; yet quite 
disparate and unsought forms of experience may accompany obedience. Confucianism, Tao, 
Judaism, Islam and Christianity offer predominantly ’conduct’ theologies. (We have already 
noted many exceptions and variations; and of course in Hinduism, Buddhism and Sikhism 
there are patterns of conduct towards others laid down whose contravention may or will pre 
-elude the desired religious experiences.) 

Where religion is conceived in primarily ethical terms the theologian has 
in fact a wide scope: potentially the whole of life, unless he restricts himself to giving theo 
-logical sanctions to popular morality. The trouble comes when he tries to be faithful to his 
tradition rather than to popular impressions and interpretations of it; he has plenty to talk 
aboutbut there are not many who will want to listen. 
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The ethical is supposed to be the goal proper to Anglo-saxons (and in cun 
-ent English language philosophical analysis it is ethical philosophy still that lets the theolog 
-ians feel most nearly at home - Braithwaite, Hare, van Buren as theologising philosophers). 
The difficulty of ever reaching the target is illustrated by the ease with which the ascetic 
monk Pelagius is offered and adopted as patron divine for the good-natured hedonism of WASPS 
The tradition will usually claim to be conforming the believer to the deity rather than ad 
-apting the deity to popular taste. 

It must also be realised that the theologian's express intention may not be 
to address either his fellows or himself If he addresses others he may not be trying to con 
cern them with themselves or their actions. He may be directly addressing his God and per 
-haps attempting to engage others with him in this. He may be asking, confessing, or prais 
-ing. He may be wordlessly focussing attention on the personal deity or the World Soul or the 
Absolute or Ultimate Reality .in which he trusts. A great amount of the craft is concerned 
with worship, intercession, meditation (rather than instruction or interpretation or recording.) 

Though the direction of the theologising may differ, what the deity is told 
or left to infer about the deity willbe much die same as the theologian tells himself or others. 
There may be gaps between official liturgy and popular devotion on the one hand and academ 
-ic theology on the other. The divine may be more or less bold in his address to God than in 
his address to the seminar. But the announced aim is most often that theology should inform 
prayer and be informed by it. 

Finally in this survey of likely explicit aims it has to be allowed that the 
theologian may be quite deliberately and openly addressing his deity, immersing himself in 
his spiritual environment or whatever in order to bend the deity or spiritual reality to his will 
or to his client's. When an alien divine does this I may accuse him of practising magic or 
manipulation. But in fact I am not aware of much theology that attempts to move the deity 
against his will. It may be doing what would count as such in a different tradition; but in 
its home setting it is faithfully and trustingly maintaining an approved relationship. Thus the 
farmer bargains or blackmails for rain or sunshine, the hunter for a clear eye, the guilt-ridd 
-en for a quieted conscience, the hysteric for a sense of acceptance so he may be real, the 
schizoid for a transpersonal absorption, the sado-masochist for a spiritual thrashing and hum 
- illation, the healthy depressive a mood of righteousness - all as seen from another stand¬ 
point. This of course takes us on to the matter of the implicit and unspoken aims that the 
theologians may have; but it also serves I hope as a reminder to take others’ explicit aims as 
seriously as we would want our own taken; our own are no less debateable, no more resistant 
to reinterpretation. 

It would be possible to ask of the theologian an aim so 'pure* that it was 
purged of its real content. But he does mean to delight in understanding his faith, to enjoy 
God, to sink blissfully into Nirvarna, to live a long life and see his sons’ sons and peace upon 
Israel, to receive virtue's own reward - for himself and to share among others. For him to 
speak or act as though this were not the ultimate truth of the situation would be to deceive. 

Love of God or yearning for Nirvarna goes a long way beyond a proud or frightened or incred 
-ulous refusal to receive or ask or perform the required actions. 
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ii Unspoken and unconscious Aims 

These can wait for a fuller consideration in our discussion of Sociology and 
Psychology. But the theologian is having forged and refined for him 'tools', methods for det 
-ecting his own and others' hidden motives and intentions, acceptable as well as embarassing. 
Here it will be enough to do little more than outline the possibilities. 

A theology may be attempting to further the political and socio-economic 
interests of a class or party or other institution. The Anglican 'Prayer for the whole State of 
Christ's Church' seems frame to support the Tudor monarchy. Nestorianism and Nbnophysit 
-ism accompanied protest against the Eastern Roman Empire. Teaching on illusion or Nirv 
-ana or vocation seem to reinforce caste or class privilege; revolution or even reform are 
irrelevant or irreligious. Monarchian and especially Arian doctrines of the Trinity inculcated 
submission to hierarchical authority. Of course, some of this may also be part of the explicit 
code of ethics of the religion. What Marx and others before and since have shown is that such 
motives may or do underlie much more than explicit moral injunctions, and may over-ride 
them or change their meanings. In smaller and less complex societies it is naturally harder 
to detect the influence of sectional interests; in some but not all tribal societies religion 
undergirds the whole of life to the apparent good of all without especially favouring its guard 
-ians. But then it goes without saying that professionals (priests, prophets, professors, monks, 
shamans, witchdoctors and other pastors) may have their individual economic interests as well 
as social and psychological ones vested in the system. 

In areas of religious pluralism (Christian western Europe and America and 
Hindu India especially) choice of religion seems at least in part a function of class and/or 
wealth: bhakti or Pentecostalism for the poor and dispossessed; the way of knowledge, or Uni 
-tarianism or Episcopalianism for the wealthy and secure. 

But different theologies seem also to favour different broad psychological 
types. William James' ’once-born' and 'twice-born' types would produce - or consume - diff 
-erent theologies; though Avicenna seems to have noted that the twice-born prophet might 
work things out mainly for the once-born and rule-demanding. Early mediaeval Christian 
and also Shinto thought is styled for a 'shame- and-honour’ culture; late mediaeval and Reform 
-ation Christians worked much more in guilt and acquital terms. The neurotically guilt- 
obessessed types that Freud met (and perhaps should be numbered with) in Vienna are not pro 
-duced in the same proportions in every culture. People with a very different psychological 
balance tend to want to say other things about and to their God. 

'Twice-bom’ would seem to be applicable both to post-breakdown depress 
-ives and to predominantly hysteric types. Patterns of theology which insist that '1 am no 
-thing' may make good sense to the latter; a blissful absorption or a surrender to a gracious 
or simply overwhelming lord may be the favoured resolution. A schizoid withdrawal into a 
spiritual world of ideas or of angels, together with an assurance that this physical world is 
illusory offers yet another pattern. And these categories provide only convenient terms of 
reference; people and theology may be very much more complex. A single piece of theo 
-logy may'rationalise' some social or other prejudice that has different psychological func 
-tions for different individuals (racial feelings, for instance.) The 'unconscious aims of a 
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theology add considerably to the diversity of factors relevant to its appraisal 

A theologian may be working entirely from his own personality structure, 
and his own niche in his society. But he may be trying to speak in some measure to others 
who are different. Unawares the differences may be distorting, cramping, confusing. Under 
-stood they should help produce a richer and more sensitive theology without necessarily fall 
-ing into a complete social and/or psychological relativism. 

So, although some theologians may claim a single clear and distinct aim, 
the chance of their making good their claim is small. And to attempt to establish it (to pro 
-duce or demonstrate or both a clear 'field of fire) already involves if only negatively some 
or all the proximate aims we have so far briefly considered. 


We ask our craftsman, What are you trying to produce ? as our first question. 
Then we ask. Where do you begin? What do you need to start with? or. In what field or fields 
do you find you have to work? Metals or a particular metal, ceramics, wood, leather, woven 
fabrics, types of plastics, or various combinations of these with their respective methods and 
standards? Peasant, Art Nouveau, Bauhaus, Benares? Individual styling or careful repetition? 
What sorts of styles, tastes, influences and techniques normal or adapted go to make up your 
repetoire; and how many of the stages do you execute yourself? 

Once we have shifted attention from aims to fields we see even more clear 
-ly the range of skills a craft includes, and their interconnections (though we have still not 
asked how he actually exercises these skills.) In the same way, a theologian concerned with 
the 'wholly other' may have to work in historical sociological and theoretical linguistic fields 
and others, even if his main aim is directed elsewhere. 

It is to a consideration of Yields* that we now turn. 
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In our first circling survey we have been concerned with 'aims', and now, 
primarily to go over the material in a little more detail still to allow the interconnections 
more prominence.we consider 'fields'. 

•Aim' and 'field' (and 'craft') are only metaphors, and what you mean by 
a metaphor must at least in part appear in the use to which you put it. Somewhat pedantical 
-ly to explain 'aim' and 'field' a little further, your 'aim' may be over a whole 'field of 
fire', your field may be what you 'aim' to master, widen, restrict. You may be aiming to 
use all and only traditional materials and motifs (your field determines your aim); or you may 
restrict your field or extend it indefinitely to procure die sought for result (your aim determ 
-ines your field.) 


I am not trying to show what this pair of words (nor a trio with 'method') 
clearly and distinctly must mean. I am making aworking and far from absolute distinction, 
jn w hat areas of intellectual concern do theologians find they have to operate to achieve 
their aims? In answering this we will note something of the network of possible and actual 
connections. 


If God is 'totally other’(eg. in Karl Barth, early Church Dogmatics) 
and your purpose is to concentrate on him you may have to drive away all questions of psych 
-ology, sociology, secular history, philosophical schools and the like. But the order in 
which you clear the ground is itself significant and so is the amount of attention you give to 
say, religious experience (so-called), to 'natural theology' or to idealist or existentiallist 
philosophy. The claims you feel you have to counter, the relationships you have to deny , 
the really serious obstacles to your enterprise are all illuminating. They are as important in 
a consideration of a theologian's exercise of his craft as are any positive relationships another 
will positively claim and elaborate. And a few score pages of Barth may well in fact contain 
references to Jewish history, the early Church, the Swiss Confederation and world history; to 
eastern and western Catholicism, the World Council of Churches, Judaism, Buddhism, Comm 
-unism; to the use of church buildings; to matters of war and peace and die World Cup; the 
development of modern physics, nuclear weapons, citizenship and party-political allegian 
-ce; sociology and social psychology; to Hegelian philosophy and comparative culture in west 
-ern Europe. Some are allusions in passing, but none are trivial or superficial, 'mere' illus 
-trations. 


History We saw in our first survey how readily some form of 'history' 
emerges as a main or important secondary aim. We now consider how wide an historical field 
is likely to be involved. 

Barth's attempt to clear the field so God could be God, be spoken of in 
terms appropriate to God, not determined by man involves an attitude to scriptural tradition 
that not all Christians could share. The scriptures as human documents are as inadmissable 
as anything else that is simply human Jesus as an historical figure is an ordinary and not very 
interesting rabbi. 
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Others who might hope to speak of God or of God's will in God's own 
words arrive at the more comfortable and relaxed conclusion that their particular scriptures 
'must' be his words. All else is for sure merely human. But the Koran , the Bible, the Adi- 
Granth although perhaps human in appearance in reality are divine, their human writers are 
stenographer^ devices for infallibly transforming God's speech into writing. On this basis all 
else can be ignored and there need be no comparisons with enquiry or construction in other 
fields. 


None the less the scriptural theologian is almost inevitably doing history, 
well or badly - 'this is what the prophet meant.' Even if he insists on a 'timeless' approach 
( this is what the prophet means') he may have to answer a rival interpreter who finds some 
other meaning There are for example forms of rabbinic interpretation which more closely 
ressemble literary appreciation or mere word-games. But in dispute some criteria are needed 
and they are bound to include at least some canons of judgment - historical, literary, logical. 
Even infqrmal hermeneutical principles widen the theologians' field. No scripture, it may saf 
ely be said has yet emerged with incontravertible rules for its own interpretation (even supp 
-osing the idea is logically coherent.) Interpretation is an historical activity, making or ass 
-uming historical assertions. 

A Christian scripturalist may for instance insist that the Bible be approached 
by methods appropriate to an inerrant book (Packer). Yet that means sorting out which method 
or methods are appropriate. Just what some passage infallibly means may not be clear, and 
word-usage and sentence structure in the immediate and then wider context have to be con 
-suited. Apparent contradictions may demand resolution from outside. And the possibility of 
the demonstration of the truth of scripture’ from other sources is rarely missed - archaeology, 
biology, astronomy, the records of other nations. But these demonstrations and explanations 
may be misconceived: perhaps better ones (more orthodox, more telling) may arrived at, by 
better methods. 


Again, the more the theologian excludes himself from fields of social and 
political and general cultural debate the less he is able to stand against unconscious social and 
political and cultural influence on his reading even of sacred history. Thus much American 
sectarian scripturalism takes technology and capitallism for granted as good, and so finds them 
foreshadowed in the Bible. The deliberate restriction of his critical methods can lead the theo 
-logian to an uncritical expansion of the material he is trying to safeguard. Fields he refuses 
openly to consider may in fact provide him unawares with important assumptions. 'History' 
takes its revenge: deliberately ignored it can be much more intrusive. 

There are other and much more respectable attempts to limit the theolog 
-ians’ historical field. It is noticed that from a particular view-point you see part of a land¬ 
scape in one particular way. The part played by his 'perspective' in any historian’s work may 
be stressed and so a 'theological perspective' from which to write 'sacred history' free from 
secular criteria be defended. But even in abstract this involves the theologian in widening 
his field in other directions, if only to discuss philosophical theories of history-writing (and 
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no t all of these are by any means perspective.) In practice the perspectival historian him 
-self argues detailed cases in terms very similar to or the same as those used by colleagues 
who may differ in theory. He does not keep keep repeating Veil that's my - or our - point 
of view'. And a discussion of detailed method itself inevitably widens the field (embraces 
more fields) still further. 

A different escape from history may allow a full critical method, and then 
insist that its factual findings are irrelevant (or all but). What matters is the perspective I gain 
on myself - God-given though I must trust it is. But the negative findings ('we don’t know’; 
or, ’we do - it happened quite diferently’) turn out to be important as purifications of faith; 
and other results (say, ’the Christ of early Christian faith’) matter still more. 

Theologians outside of the Judaeo-Christian traditions do not seem to have 
accepted ’the pattern of western higher criticism in dissecting. ..texts and doctrines'(Parrin 
-der) as part of their craft. But if only as a source for further enrichment of religious exper 
-ience, a quarry for fresh insights, it should be difficult to resist. When the complex of hist 
-orical methods are understood, it will be seen how they marry together with each other and 
with all other aspects of the theologians* craft. A lot of the historian’s field is also the theo. 
-bgian's whether he likes to admit it or not. And historiography is no hermit; so theology 
shares history’s close neighbours. 

The extent to which theologians will take note of the findings of historians 
outside the vague boundaries of ’church* or religious history will differ, and not necessarily 
be tied to the writer’s attitude to critical method. A Koranic fundamentalist may care a 
great deal about accounts of the origins of ’western’ science. A radical New Testament critic 
seems able to get away with very little reference to the first century Graeco-Roman world. 
Potentially the historian is interested in the whole interlocking picture. Practically he knows 
that he cannot master it and that premature attempts to do so will only distort; deliberate con 
-centration, selection and exclusion are essential if any clear focus is to be achieved. But a 
clear centre is only won at the cost of fuzzy margins. The wider the range of the material he 
can control, the truer the centre is likely to be. 

Theologians who hope to ‘make sense of it all* certainly should be concern 
-ed with accounts of how it has all happened to date - or at least, of how a fair amount of it 
has happened. Sometimes, though, the news is unwelcome; it is easier to assume that what 
meaningfully should have happened, did. (’Perspectival 1 views of history writing only seem 
to justify such pious fictions.) In principle at least the whole of world history in detail and 
in large is also a concern for many diverse theologians. History is part of the theologians* 
field. 


The Future Historians (as we shall note at more length later) can 
never write an unshakeably final account. Not only may fresh evidence be forthcoming, but 
the next chapter in any story affects your understanding of what has gone before. Insignificant 
incidents may then seem much more important, broad trends dwindle into culdesacs. Concern 
for the future on a small or large scale together with (only apparently inconsistent) attempts 
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to prevent or even enhance and hasten what is 'foreseen' have played a large part in many rel 
-igions, and not only the eschatological-dualist or cyclic ones. 'He who controls the present 
controls the past, and he who controls the past controls the future’, as Orwell insisted in prop 
-er dismay. Attention to sacred history, past or continuing stems primarily from an interest 
in the effects that hearing or reading it or seeing it re-enacted may have for good or ill on 
the faithful or even a wider community, in the near and further future. The doing of history 
merges with a concern for the future;(andwith ethical theory and practical morality.) 

Futurology’, concern with the preservation of the environment for generat 
-ions unborn and simple commercial and political demands are now served by numerous trend 
-watchers and curve-projectors, busily attempting to refine their terms and techniques for 
anticipation and control - or escape. Marxist secular eschatology is not the only companion 
or rival for the theologian in this field. And even the other-worldly and mystical tend to pre 

- diet the likely effects on a hectic planet of an acceptance of their prescription for withdraw 
-al and peace. Theology overlaps into this exotic patch, too. 

Ethics As we have noted, most religions (all?) are concerned with con 
-duct outside the spheres simply of liturgy, contemplation and metaphysicking. Involvement 
with history and with the future is already in some measure an ethical concern. It is some 
-times possible for a group to continue in the conviction that the only problems of conduct are 
the old ones; new ones either are not there or are not problems (alcohol is forbidden in Islam; 
later drugs seem to be ignored.) But most groups practice some form of casuistiy, of interpret 
-ing old law to new cases. Pharisaism can be seen as in large part the application of semi- 
nomadic and agricultural law to the developing life of urban craftsmen and shopkeepers. Is 
-lam discovers a concern for controlling die environment, Buddhism a care, however dispass 
-ionate for others' physical well-being. It is very difficult in an interdependant western soc 

- iety to restrict your ethical problems to the traditional ones ; even the Amish have to decide 
what counts as precedented, and have to build schools to keep their children out of state ones. 
Many religions make total claims on their members, and have to specify the contents of their 
demands. 


But the theologian then needs to understand the 'facts' ( and whatever con 
-stitutes a 'fact' the facts are likely to be complex.) How have and do societies and indiv 
-iduals evolve and how are they at present constituted; what technology, industrial, medical 
or commercial is available and how does it work ? And the theologian needs to understand 
the terms in which 'the facts' are being debated, if only to differ. Again his field is unbound 
-ed in theory, whatever he achieves in practice. 

Sociology History ethics and futurology' are obviously deeply con 
-cerned with people in their interactions. Much of the debate on historical method over rec 
-ent years has been initiated from the side of sociology, and the overlap is not purely in the 
field of the social historian or the anthropologist. Historians try to tell the stories of societies 
and individuals and 'movements' in societies; and try to present 'stills' of social conditions at 
particular times. And sociologists of contemporary societies and not only historical sociolog 
-ists present case-histories of individuals and groups. The success of either in producing or us 
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-ing ’laws' of historical or sociological change or development is still very much debatedjbut 
both can defensibly try. The bogey of materialist determinism raises its fuzzy head, and a 
valid philosophy of physical science and of technology is needed. Such in brief are some of 
the significant overlaps between this and other fields. 

Most theologians are of set purpose concerned with their religious commun 
-ities - church, synagogue, umma, sanga - or at least their congregations, in so far as the 
distinction can be maintained. General questions then of the sociology of groups and small 
communities and large organisations are obviously relevant to a theologian considering the 
social style of life of his group. 


Explicit ’sociology of religion* is often less important; at least much to date 
has busied itself with only a very limited range of variables and correlations. But that only 
means that the theologians should be providing the sociologists with a more sensitive and com 
“prehensive set of questions. Even so, simple correlations of allegiance with cultic attendance 
and so on and with economic and social class must have some importance for a theologian who 
is trying to share his ideas and practice - whether it be to persuade him to concentrate where 
success is most likely, or to widen his approach, or to try to change society. 

It is in appeals to ’experience* that any failure to make use of available 
sociological method and findings is most blatant and reprehensible. If there is talk of 'gener 
-al human religious experience', 'our Moslem experience* or the common mystical experie 
-nee of a handful of saints, then factual assertions are being made that can and must be test 
-ed. The present writer once reviewed together three (Christian) books that all appealed to 
’our' experience of God: in each of them contrasting, even explicitly contrasting sorts of supp 
-osedly common shared experience seemed to be at issue. It may be that a uon-sensuous exp 
-erience is being claimed, unverifiable by others; it may be insisted that differences among 
accounts are merely verbal.But quite apart from the philosophical difficulty of making sense 
of such qualifications they still demand a (psycho-) sociological investigation. And again such 
claims are even more open to checks on consistency if any correlation is expected between 
experience and public life-style. Do all the enlightened or converted or absorbed behave in 
the same(appropriate; and perhaps distinctive) ways? 

As we noticed earlier, a theologian who restricts himself to talk of God and 
the soul may hope to avoid the prying scrutiny of the sociologist (even if he still has the psy 
-chologist, the philosopher and the historian and others to contend or cooperate with.)'I have 
a privileged access to what goes on in my own mind - or soul* he may say. But if he is to make 
good his assertion that he has the same knowledge or experience as another he must offer some 
criteria, and supporting evidence to satisfy the criteria. Theologians who announce that God 
is 'revealed* to us (us, a smaller or larger group) so that we 'know' him, ought to be deeply 
concerned with the different knowledge claims *we’ make. If only half a dozen people tell 
us that they know Smith well - and then tell us that they know quite divergent and important 
things about him, then we will judge that just one - or none - really know him atall. Suppos 
-ed knowledge shown false is not 'knowledge' atall. Divergent beliefs are of course still be 
-liefs, though the divergence suggest some must be ill-founded or at least badly expressed. 

And any attempt to check up on such diversity leaves the theologian wandering over a very 
wide field indeed. 
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As well as being aware of the sociological checks relevant to his claims to 
experience knowledge and belief, overt or implicit, a theologian needs to have some under 
-standing of the sociology of culture and concepts. To take a well-worn example, inviting 
others to call his deity ’father* will mean very diferent things in different families classes 
societies countries and continents. And there is more to note in this vein where sociology and 
psychology overlap with linguistics and the arts. But theology is certainly a socially oriented 
craft. 


Psychology Psychoanalytical theory may seen too reductionist or too 
prurient for some theologians, but many are more than reconciled. Freud provides new ways 
of looking at the individual's guilt, Adler at his pride, Jung his mythologising; all seem con 
-cerned in their way with a man’s inner conflicts, just as many theologians have been. For 
some they may appear as competitors, offering adjustment, rather than grace and forgive 
-ness. But others admit them as allies in at least the preliminary task that many accept, of 
getting to know oneself; even if they offer different subsequent programmes. In the absence 
of a single analytic orthodoxy however there is no hope for a theologian to borrow a precise 
methodology; he will inevitably find himself involved in the ongoing debate. There is the 
added difficulty of the explicit relativism of Jung and of most of the recent eclectic theorists. 
Not every theologian is a convinced still less practising pluralist, nor are all willing to allow 
that your religion should be what you fancy, what seems to do you good, or adjusts you best 
to the society you inhabit. Many of the philosophical problems of truth in theology are rep 
-eated in psychoanalytic theory - Is it just a matter of providing a set of terms that perhaps 
lets you deal with your internal conflicts, or merely gives you the palliative of feeling you 
understand? Can you show your analysis is correct and another’s false (the way scientists hope 
to sort out their theories?) 

Despite the embarassing relativism of psychoanalysis it has seemed a much 
more congenial uncertain ally than has the professedly more ’scientific’ behaviourist theory. 

1 feel myself that worries about behavourism (and excessive claims by behviourists) stem from 
philosphical confusions; but not every philosopher sees it that way. The fact remains that 
theologians who choose (as many do) to talk about the ’structure of the inner life’, personal 
-ity, soul, or whatever of the individual are involved in doing psychology more or less com 
-petentlyi and of course psychology itself links up with sociology, aesthetics, history, and with 
biological and then all other sciences. 

Bio lo gy - g en et ic s and the Natural Sciences Even predes 
-tinationist theologies (Christian, Moslem) seem unhappy with biological determinism, and 
not only when it offers a different from the orthodox account of origins. They want a more 
individual and personalist divine manipulation, rather than a blunt and wasteful organic mech 
-anism. And even where the origins debate is abandonned, the involvement with sociology and 
psychology that we have just noticed unavoidably entangles the theologian in genetics; some 
currently fashionable Christian theology has been produced in this part of the field (de Chardin; 
’process’ theology.) 

Other sciences - physics, geology, astronomy etc., are directly relevant 
(again apart from the ’origins’ debate) only in their technological implications, the practical 
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programmes that they make possible, (So, too, economics, though closer to the 'inexact* 
'human* sciences,) But there are scientists who adopt a quasi-religious attitude to the acquis 
-ition of knowledge as an end in itself; and there are theologians who would see the enjoy 
-ment of this knowledge as an integral part of any full relationship with the creator God. 

Despite the rapid increase in education in the sciences this is still one of 
the more esoteric fields for theology to overlap with. It is scientific and technological meth 
- o do logy that present theologians with an insistent problem. Even when the place of imag 
-ination and model-making and criteria like 'beauty* and 'elegance* and of disputes among 
scientific experts are fully allowed for in our understanding of scientific exploration, yet these 
are disciplines in which precise terminologies, common hypotheses, agreed test-procedures 
and similar or identical results are produced among the community involved. It is by com par 
-ison with scientific method and still more with technological results that theology is 
felt and feels itself inferior. It may prefer to be judged alongside as yet inchoate disciplines 
such as psychology and sociology; but there is no guarantee that they will not succed in forg 
-ing more exact procedures. Theologians need to be much clearer about the relation of their 
aims and methods (including methods of appraisal) to all other disciplines in the light of those 
disciplines* successes in their respective fields. 

It becomes increasingly obvious that computer programming is more diff 
-icult that computer design and production. But theologians also need to be finding out which 
if any of their central or border or broader questions can be asked in numerical form; and if 
some or many cannot, it must be clear why; to adopt or to spurn the computer for inadequate 
reasons would again subject theology to unfavourable comparisons, and perhaps incur the loss 
of a useful tool. There is no guarantee that fully sensitive ways of 'mathematizing* sociol 
-ogy (but see below), psychology, and then history too; and even arts other than music.rnay 
not be found; and the theologians would be involved unprepared. 

Arts and Aesthetics Mathematics is an art, we are told, or at 
least may be enjoyed in similar ways; and we have suggested that theologians should be no 
more innumerate than illiterate. They would probably feel more at home among other arts, 
than among the exact sciences. Religious cults have used poetry, song, instrumental music, 
dance, pictures, statues, stories, drama, architecture. Religious themes have helped suggest 
some of the most acclaimed works of art around the world. God is praised in terms of aesth 
-etic delight in for instance Islam. But there is no single clear relationship. It may be great 
art and good or bad or indifferent theology; good theology and at least mediocre art, by con 
-ventional criteria. Aesthetics, critical appreciation is often linked with pschology and soc 
-iology; works may be judged by their general emotional impact, their cathartic effect, their 
openness to individual interpretation. Along with these or instead may go more formal crit 
-eria - relation of spaces, sounds, silences; coherence or correspondence. Different theolog 
-ies will find the varying standards more or less congenial, just as they have preferred partic 
-ular art-forms. The spoken word, abstract design, representational statuary; communal song 
dance or drama; architectural elaboration or 'functional* simplicity: all have been normative 
at some point, but at others forbidden. The possible relationships are rich and various and are 
worth more than the very small number of studies devoted to them. 
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. Dedication to 'art for art's sake* or to aesthetic pleasure as an end in itself 
does not guarantee fine results even by the aesthete's own standards, any more than using an 
art-form to convey a message or even to dress-up a message necessarily results in unsatisfact 
-ory art. I would risk the snap judgment that we theologians who work mainly in prose produce 
good prose rather less often than artists in other media produce good theology. But it is not 
in principle impossible to produce theology that is more widely and deeply shared for being 
attractively expressed. An ugly medium may distract from or contradict the message at least 
as readily as a beautiful one. 

Linguistics Much art involves words, and much communication is 
verbal - including, obviously, this essay intended to be theological. Dealing with words 
spoken or written, a theologian needs to understand how linguistic communication works (and 
this of course involves him in comparisons with the use of language in many other fields.) 
Concerned often with texts in languages other than his own (Hebrew, Greek, Sanskrit) he needs 
to understand translation, even if he cannot use the language himself. As with other develop 
-ing disciplines,in linguistics too he may have to risk backing the wrong horse. Much Christ 
-ian 'biblical theology* of the past half-century has used an approach to linguistics that stress 
-ed the close connection of thought and expression. The vocabulary, sentence-structure, 
formation of words from 'roots' ( "root-ideas") all seemed to make thoughts expressible in one 
language at least unnatural or even impossible in another. Thus Hebrew automatically express 
-ed a dynamic and 'historical* understanding of God, 'quite contrary* to a static substantival 
timeless Greek theology. Elsewhere, similarly, Arabic is the only proper language for Moslem 
prayer. The relation of language and thought certainly deserves investigation; but taking the 
relation in some chosen form for granted leads to patent absurdities (as James Barr suggested, 
Turks without gender in their language would be taken to be ignorant of it in their lives.) Cur 
-rent structural and psycho-linguistics goes to the other extreme in positing 'innate ideas* 
common to all mankind; only genetic structures, it is averred, could permit the child of any 
parents to find its way in whatever natural language is in use where it grows up. (There are 
other structuralist and also behaviourist schools.) 

Doing theology for yourself, and still more doing it for others, you need to 
be aware of the terms, suggestions and findings of the fullrange of the debate. At least you 
may avoid bad arguments; at best you become more adept in your appreciation of your sourc 
-es from other languages, dialects and times; and of course better able to share the theology 
you are doing. Whether and to what extent linguistics involves semantics (philosophical quest 
-ions of meaning) is debated; but the debate (see below) is important. Linguistics also, and 
obviously involves society (converse is social, 'language* is a social construct) as well as the 
individual 'idiolect*. Nor can it escape history ('diachronous studies') nor attempts at least 
at mathematical - computer - translation. 

Philosophy All the fields mentioned so far link with the various 
available philosophies and philosophical methods. If the way we talk together structures our 
appreciation of and attitudes towards all around us (* die limits of my language mean the lim 
-its of my world' - Wittgenstein), then whether or not different natural languages impose very 
different structures, whether or not they are based on innate ideas, still linguistics, linguistic 
philosophy and theology seem to share a large common field. 
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If Wittgenstein came to the conclusion that you cannot ’stand outside of' 
your language and its ingrained view of things to get a better view (but only apply therapies 
and exorcisms to particular diseased or bewitched parts of language), nonetheless other phil 
-osophers have been much more ambitious. They have attempted to revise our views on a 
large scale (Plato, Hegel, Russell, Ayer) to give us a radically new view of everything. Since 
theologies often attempt to give a view of everything, or ’the meaning of it all* they can obv 
-iously either compete or cooperate. People other than professed philosophers may do this 
traditional philosophising on a smaller but still broad scale, offering homespun or avantgarde 
philosophy of 'life’. Although the theologian does well to remain critical, and has done a 
disservice to theology in the past by adopting one philosophical system as the theologically 
only true one, he needs also to be aware of these exercises, popular or academic. His work 
may willy-nilly be seen as opposing them or confirming them or be interpreted in the light 
of them. 


European phenomenology and structuralism and English-language linguistic 
philosophy both set out to be much more methods than over-arching metaphysical construct 
-ions, and are at the same time aware of the temptations to system-building in their own 
methods. I take it that a distinction between system and content on the one hand and philos 
-ophy as method on the other is available also in Hinduism and Buddhism. 

I shall be concerned in what follows, among other things, to show the ext 
-ent to which linguistic philosophy to date provides tools which the theologian can welcome 
and use constructively in the co-ordination of wide ranges of material. If my account so far 
of the theologians' 'field encompassing field’ has been at all persuasive, it is by now obvious 
that his concerns overlap considerably with many other disciplines' fields as conventionally 
distinguished. The relevance of further sub-divided disciplines could have been shown as 
readily. The philosophical method that I feel best allows an appreciation of these relation 
-ships is that pioneered by Wittgenstein in his discussion of language ’games’ in their family 
relationships’. Taken along with current philosophical discussions of ’the philosophy of...' 
science, history, mind, linguistics and so on, it allows as a full as possible a descriptive and 
critical appraisal of what theologians are in fact up to, reflectively or unawares. 

The detailed discussion of the procedures of the craft therefore begins with 
a consideration of the help offered by linguistic and analytical philosophy, in 'the philosophy 
of religion’ as such. And linguistic, analytical philosophy will reappear as we investigate the 
relevance of methods and criteria (and where appropiate, materials) in these allied crafts. 


From time to time in my discussion of method I permit myself stylistic 
variants and decorations on my most frequent metaphors; none of them particularly adventur 
-ous. For instance there are the almost technical-philosphical terms like 'tool' and ’device’, 
though theologians have obviously no physical aids like hammers or adjustable wrenches or 
vernier gauges. But if your ’craft’ demands that you’hit' a small surface regularly with a 
controlled range of 'force', the best method involves a re-usable device we call a 'hammer*, 
rather than just anything that comes to hand. If your philosophical method includes the 
frequent use of an argument or way of arguing or of assembling data and assessing them, then 
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a technical term or set of symbols may be kept metaphorically *to hand' and you may choose 
to call them •tools’. It is simply a repeatable, recognisable part of your ’method’. Linguistic 
analytic philosophy provides me with an important range of ’tools', standard methodological 
procedures. But metaphors must be allowed a limited liability (in theology as well as in 
discussing it.) 


I have claimed (p. 4) to be circling round, reconnoitring twice the topics 
of my discussion in advance of my grand tour itself. However (and without falling to heavily 
for McLuhan) it is obvious that books and writing do give a Unear impression: a discussion 
looks like a road with successive stages, or like a tower or a pyramid, cumulative. Now even 
though this is how most of our information is absorbed (even visual information) - serially - 
and even though this is often ouf best, even our only way to impart it, yet a false impression 
of the logic of the content may easily be gained. 

I hope at the very least to be displaying any theology as, say, a hub 

tooled in one piece with a rim whose segments, also continuous, are various'other' disciplines 

or simply concerns that I am now about to discuss in more detail. But these latter are also 
interconnected with one another, and not simply through theology nor just 
indirectly through each other (say the physical sciences to the arts only via sociology and psych 
-ology: not that.) This is why I earUer suggested the complex image of a multiple mobile 
Venn diagram of merging and parting colours. From a focal concentration on other sectors 
analogous relationships of similarity and difference would reappear, with theologies making 
up just parts of the rim. 

These further interconnections (merely touched on in the foregoing survey) 
are important to my case. I would hope to show for instance that a theology cannot make 

good a claim to be related exclusively with one other discipline (say history or moralising) to 

the exclusion of others; for history, or ethical reflection, are intimately related to other 
pursuits in all directions. However, in the compass of one book it would not be possible to 
display or even adequately outline all this complexity. It will have to suffice to indicate it 
from time to time, in just a few token instances. 


Theologians, then, are seen to have various mutually dependant primary 
and important secondaty aims which they will try to achieve by working in various interlock 
-ing and overlapping fields. How they use and adapt some of the various methods and criteria 
and how these affect what they take to be their primary materials or on occasion afford fresh 
matter for them is what we now critically consider. 
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IV THE METHODS AND CRITERIA OF THE CRAFT 
1 PHILOSOPHY AND ANALYSIS 

It may be a popular style that he affects, or a high classical one; he may 
suppose himself free from jargon, or he may delight in a technical vocabulary; but the theo 
-logian uses the structures and terms of ordinary speech and writing, and connot escape them. 
Even if he employs a classical language - Latin, Sanskrit - he is likely to talk of many things 
in it. No one has (I think) produced an ’Esperanto 1 for theologians only. Whether theological 
talk cou Id be made quite distinctive, or whether ordinary speech becomes distinctive when 
used of ’God’ or ’Brahman’ is something we have still to discufsV (I have already, though, 
announced my opinion. I do not think such an isolated ’language' possible.) And the fact 
remains that most theology is produced and consumed in some version of the natural and 
every-day language of the producers and consumers. 

Philosophers from earliest times seem to have reflected on the ways we 
normally talk about important or even quite trivial things; but they have often hoped to get 
’behind’ what we say to the ’reality' or the ’real ideas' or the ’pure experience' that 'must 
underlie' our talk, in the hope of giving an improved account of one or more of these sets. 
Recently many (especially English language) philosophers have been more interested in ordin 
-ary language as it stands, in the logic and connections of what we actually do say to each 
other; rather than in persuading us to say or ’mean’ something rather or quite different. 

We use the words and structures of our languages to make sentences. They 
may be one-word sentences ('Go!') or very long ones, well-formed or ill-formed, variously 
clear or ambiguous or meaningless to different speakers of our language. 

In speaking writing or silently reflecting on a sentence, would-be sentence, 
collection of sentences we may also be doing one or more of a variety of distinguishable things. 
We may be commending, prescribing, commanding, warning, joking, promising and many 
others. We may be explaining, describing, stating or asserting facts, telling the truth, lying, 
confusing, misleading, deceiving, making mistakes. Or we may be arguing logically, deduc 
-ing, inferring, proving; or trying to. There was a time recently when influential philosoph 
-ers would have told us that these last two sets (to do with facts and with logical relations) 
were the only sensible things for which we could use language; and even then, what could 
count as a fact might well have been strictly limited to facts of sense-experience, scientific 
-ally organised. All else was nonsense. And if theology was not doing either of these, and 
well, then theology was nonsense (A. J. Ayer). However Ludwig Wittgestein, J.L. Austin and 
others came to the rescue of the ordinary talker with much longer lists of possible ways of 
talking sensibly (like those at the beginning of this paragraph) and reminded us we could and 
do use words in sentences in many more ways than two. Yet arguing cogently and getting the 
record straight are obviously very important. So that is where we start. 
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i Analysis of 'Facts' 

A linguistic analysis helps us to sort out what kinds of facts and truths and 
logical connections a theologian has available. When he talks of the make-up of the physical 
universe he at least shares facts with the scientific astronomer and the geophysicist; and he 
shares facts with psychologists, sociologists, economists, historians, linguists, physiologists 
and others in the same way. He may be satisfied just to take their facts. But he may feel he 
has or should have access to facts in their fields, or versions, aspects, dimensions of facts in 
their fields that they cannot themselves reach. We examine this possibility again when we 
look at the availability for the theologian of other specialists’ tools and methods. A more 
cautious divine may restrict his claim to a special access only to facts in his own 'field', to 
'facts about God’ for example. But first we need to sort out what kind of matter is a matter 
of fact, and then what might constitute such a privileged access to matters of theological 
'fact'. Our conclusions here are somewhat negative. Much more that is positive follows. 

First, what are facts’ anyway? It is a fact that I have been typing rather 
unevenly for ten minutes since finishing my mid-morning coffee, and it is a fact that my cup 
is a large breakfast one in blue white and gold, and a fact that my typewriter is on a small 
table. It is also a fact that the earth’s gravity has shown every sign of being in order mean 
-while. It is also a fact that my cup has a white surface and another that it has a blue and 
another that it has a gold and it is a fact that it still has them one minute later and another 
that it still has them fifteen seconds later... if anyone wants all the facts, he is welcome. 

Whatever anyone else seems to mean by 'fact', it is always useful to ask. 

Is it a 'statement of fact' that is at issue? and what sort of statement of fact is it in the circum 
-stances? (detailed, general, connected or isolated, and so on). Then, what else can be said 
of 'the fact’ of which it purports to be a statement? And so, in an older use of 'fact' we are 
asking about actual deeds, events, circumstances, situations. Of course, we may not have 
the resources to find out any more about the happening. But we can usually add something. 

Gravity and sunrise and the attraction and repulsion of molecules that keeps 
my typewriter from falling straight through the table are facts too standard to need mention. 
The state of my coffee cup is too trivial, the continuity of its 'states' is too obvious. When 
we offer the facts' or even 'all the facts' it is all the relevant and noteworthy deeds and situ 
-ations that are at issue, and we are trying to give an appropriately detailed or appropriately 
general account, with or without contextual connections, always leaving lots unsaid. 

Then different people are interested in different ranges of 'facts', of state 
-ments about the situation and events even in a limited time in a limited area. Notoriously 
different people would give divergent accounts in answer to the 'same' questions about the 
'same' situations and events. The problem is how to sort out the true or most nearly true 
'account of the relevant facts’ (which is what current usage just calls 'the facts', or, pleon 
-astically, 'the true facts’.) 

The general 'facts' (in our older sense) that everyone (or almost) every 
-where accepts are usually left unmentioned, as we said, along with more local and still 
disputable ones that are deemed irrelevant. The appropriately local events and situations that 
actors and witnesses and others concerned accept as relevant and noteworthy are 'the facts', 
the agreed facts'. The account of them must be agreed and be consistent. If it contradicts 
or is inconsistent with more generally accepted 'facts’ - the roundness of the earth, or its 
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flatness - mere local agreement will probably be discounted; even though statements of 'scient 
- ific fact 1 may be the statements of a very small and local group of scientists. Accounts that 
merely approximate to each other constitute the next grade down of useable (statements of) 
fact. There are then issues where a group or an individual give a more coherent account than 
do others (but they may just be better liars.) And down below and beyond disputed (statements 
of)fact lie accounts so much at variance that their protagonists do not even know how to dis 
-agree with each other or their hearers and we seem quite out of reach of even potential 
statements of fact. 

When you reach a field as contentious as this it is hard to tell what sort of 
disagreement confronts you. The speakers may be deceived or deceiving. But it may be deep- 
seated disagreement about the underlying terms of reference, principles of description. The 
magician in white caused a thunderbolt; the assistant in brown intruded phlogiston from some 
unseen source; the hydrogen was at the correct temperature to combine with atmospheric oxy 
-gen. Whether or not we are convinced that f the same things' were there to hear, touch, 
smell, taste, see, the participants in the events were certainly predisposed to pick out very 
different items, stringing different stimuli into different and conflicting patterns. Again, we 
consider later the question whether 'ways of seeing things' can be so opposed as to render 
agreement on what happened impossible. But it must be obvious that until and unless we are 
agreed on what constitutes a 'fact' in a case we are in no position even to begin to clarify 
what facts there are for us to deal with. 

Even the most succesful physical sciences have their disputes, and 'agreed conclus 
-ions' may be settled by a very few people who consent to 'see*, to deal with, to talk about 
things in the same way. But they do ask the same sorts of questions as other groups of scient 
-ists do, and use the same or similar methods for checking their own and others' results. They 
can agree on what constitutes a 'fact', they have common procedures for settling disagree 
-ments. 


Now differences among theologians are notorious. So theologians may be happy 
when they see that what goes for a (statement of) fact in some scientific field, say, is what 
is agreed as relevant and true by perhaps a very small group of investigators, even with one 
group over-riding learned dissentients. They can perhaps hope to support in the same way a 
claim to the status of (statement of) fact for their particular assertions about God, his will, 
human experience of him. These are then their peculiar 'agreed facts*. 

But this is very difficult to justify in practice. Perhaps only the people who agree 
with me can make true statements about God. For unless I hunt out all heretics from my sect 
and/or insist that all who seem to disagree are not really talking about God, or mean some 
-thing other than they think or say they mean, there is just too much dispute for it to be allow 
-ed that we have agreed statements available to be accorded 'factual* status. The assertions 
are so diverse that the question of factual reference has no real chance to arise. And there is 
the further and still more significant difficulty about theology, that it has no agreed methods 
for testing even agreed statements of supposed facts, if such are ever offered. We shall look 
at some suggested candidates; but there are no agreed ones (unless again we restrict ourselves 
to some tightly cohesive sect.) There is nothing in theology equivalent to scientific verific 
-ation or falsification. Some small unanimous group might be right. But how do we tell ? 
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We discuss verification and falsification at a little greater length later. 
Strictest theorists would discard the term Verify*. Rather is a hypothesis subjected to care 
-fully devised tests (and perhaps tested in practical use) and is retained only so long as these 
tests do not undermine it - or do not too often undermine it. Logically conclusive falsific 
-ation cannot be expected; assertions can only be checked against others, and they might be 
what was mistaken. Yet however sceptical we may be about scientific verification, or the 
absence to date of succesful disproof of the validity of its procedures, nonetheless scientific 
statements are in some measure testable and tested. They are arguably *factual’ in a sense in 
which theology is not. 

The lack of an agreed test-procedure in theology of course means that its 
assertions cannot be falsified by findings in other disciplines; but so far from this in any way 
establishing theology beyond contradiction, it lays it open to infinite dispute, at any point 
where it is predominantly ’theological*. 

Where theologians’ subject matter overlaps with that of other disciplines 
theologians may have a large amount of factual and testable information to hand. But it will 
be inform ation about matters on which other scholars using the appropriate methods are or 
could be as knowledgeable or more so. Theology can borrow from other, 'factual* disciplines 
but is not one itself. Theologians may be particularly interested in and may have much more 
deeply reflected on some range of facts than have other scholars in whose field those facts 
nominally fall (historians* facts about Jesus or Shakyamutii perhaps). Such facts may be more 
or less integral to a particular theology. But there is no theological way ofestablishing 
theologians’ chosen historical or other facts; only historical or other ways. It is still possible 
to insist that we do have facts about God (we can say or write what we will.) But this is 
either to confuse or deceive. A (statement of) fact that cannot pass common tests is factual 
in name only. Theology (see below) is much more like telling and listening to a powerful 
story; facts are incidental. (It might be possible to make this distinction less brutally by the 
phenomenologist’s device of *bracketting‘ questions of truth or fact ( see, e.g., N. Smart, 

The Phenomenon of Religion.) But I do not see how *the theologian* as such can 
afford to ignore the difficulties in obtaining recognition as ’factual' for various accounts in 
his tradition. And the phenomenologist is making, intuitively, the same distinction, in decid 
-ing what needs to be bracketted (as Smart admits.) The only difference lies in the depth of 
importance to himself that the student might accord to such non-factual items as the assump 
-tion of Mary or of Buddha. As a phenomenologist he is uninvolved in the issue, fact or not. 

As theologian it might matter a great deal.) 

Perhaps we want to stress the ’givenness* of faith, it is something received, 
not made up to suit ourselves. Faith then is a da tu m . There may be analogies with the 
'givenness' of facts. But the disanalogies are greater, and assertions about God just are very 
different from statements of testable fact. 

Theologians have nonetheless tried to find or create grounds for just such 
genuinely factual assertions about God, ones that can meet die challenge of potential falsif 
-ication. The Hebrew scriptures contain quite a few accounts of such testing (as do some 
Buddhist writings for their claims about reality.) Though Elijah's contest with the prophets of 
Baal may have begun as an account of a rain-making contest, it is written-up as a trial by 
fire, and the libations of precious water become control conditions for a proper experiment. 

It is not,however, repeated. But in other tales there is repetition (Gideon's goat-skin.) Today's 
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theologians tend to find all this at best a charming or amusing but outmoded ornament, at 
worst a considerable embarassment. We must not put God the Absolute or whatever, to the 
test in this sense (and the Hebrew scriptures say that too,) If a miracle comes spontaneously 
or on request, perhaps all is well. But it is an evil age that demands a sign, a proven experi 
-ment. 

It may be suggested that this is a matter simply of convenient deference, 
concealing a basic fear of disproof. But that can readily be answered. Where it is a matter of 
the effects of 'the maker of all*, the implications of 'all-pervading reality’, then controls for 
a proper experiment are impossible. You cannot (as has sometimes been requested) isolate one 
hospital ward from all-encompassing compassion to compare it with another being prayed for 
by a tiny handful of that compassion's agents. Nevertheless this still amounts to admitting 
that theologians have no factual claims about deity, reality, the universe that they can just 
-ify. Precisely because they tend to be concerned with everything at the heart of their 
craft, there are no methods, inductive, hypothetico-deductive or any other by which to test 
what they say at the centre of their discipline. There is no way of isolating total reality and 
standing outside it to examine it. There is by definition no external point of reference. 

Suppose however that a wardful of patients prayed about by some group did 
better or worse or just the same as a ward not so favoured; and that this happened in all sorts 
of control conditions. All that would have been shown is that a particular correlation had 
obtained (or not) among states and activities of human beings. Prayerful consideration has or 
has not various effects. No proven insight into the nature of ultimate reality would have emerg 
-ed. The facts would be simply sociological and physiological. A theologian might or might 
not be interested; but no theological conclusion would have been demonstrated, the 
theologian’s work would just be starting. 

In this debate there has often figured an imaginary garden, designed by 
Wisdom, transplanted by Flew* Two men find an area of a jungle that looks different from 
the rest. One maintains a conviction of a gardener, despite each successive 'proof' to the con 
-trary. Not visible, not tangible, not scentable, and so on. This man's claim. Flew avers, 
'dies the death of a thousand qualifications’ - 'not this, not that, not the other: and what 
remains at all?' But there is no extra-Universal jungle in which to find the acre of our uni 
-verse, and test if a God tends it; there are no factual claims to be qualified into vacuity. 

If you or your theologian realises this, and accepts it, then he or you can 
get down to doing or appraising (which is still doing) theology as it should be done and apprais 
-ed. The non-factual matters with which theology is concerned at its heart, and the other 
matters, factual and non-factual, which it shares between centre and fuzzy borders with other 
concerns and disciplines can then emerge in their true light. 

There are terminological corllaries to this conclusion about 'facts*. If we 
cannot justify assertions of fact about some matter, we cannot make good a claim to 'know' 
about it, at least not in ordinary usage. To back up a claim to know you have to be able to 
show how you came by the information (’how do you know?*) and you have to be able to dem 
-onstrate its truth ('prove it'). If we could do both these, we'd have facts. If we cannot, then 
it is misleading to claim to 'know*. People do indeed use 'know* for 'believe very firmly', 
'have strong convictions'. But that is another matter. 

A claim by any group that they 'know* something or someone does not even 
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get off the ground if they disagree at all considerably about it. We cannot tell what is being 
claimed, still less how to check its source or its value. A largely unanimous group of believ 
-ers might pass the first test, even if they could not show the rest of us how they came by 
their agreed information nor offer us criteria for checking it in any other way. But theology 
done on even the scale of any one of say, orthodox Jewry, Sunni Islam, Mahayana Buddhism, 
Reformed Christianity cannot produce enough agreement to get a ’knowledge* (by discovery 
or by revelation) claim under way at all. 

How about ‘revelation’? Again, in normal usage it is not possible to just 
-ify ‘X is revealed* unless there are some who can validly be said to ’know X*. Theology as 
done among all Christians or all Hindus or all of any other large group is certainly in no posit 
-ion to make even the preliminary assertion of unanimous opinion that might allow a claim 
to ’revelation* some initial credibility. (However, I have discussed this at considerable 
length elsewhere.) It also follows that theologians have no ’certainties* of their own, not 
even the relative certainties that some of their neighbours can claim. There may be deep 
conviction, firm commitment, whole-hearted trust. But there is nothing like ’scientific* 
or ’mathematical' demonstrable certainty. Sometimes theologians have steered clear of hist 
-ory because it seemed so relative, so open to falsification ( Lessing, prefering the ’truths of 
reason ; John Knox, Karl Barth, and Paul Tillich, too, though with some reservations.) Again 
I have discussed ’certainty* in my three previous books, and do not wish to add more here. 

We have begun by discussing matters of fact and the help linguistic philo 
-sophy can offer. It may not at first sight seem much help at all to be shown that 'our* craft 
of theology has no ’facts* about its central subject-matter, and no other facts either that it 
can be privileged to keep from sharing with other disciplines; nor any chance of making good 
a broad claim to ’knowledge', not even ’revealed knowledge’. But it can only be useful to 
get the facts concerning our craft itself straight, to be helped to see and tell the truth of it, 
and avoid unjustified pretensions and expectations. Then we are better set to pursue our craft 
itself among related pursuits, and to do justice to such other genuine facts and warranted know 
-ledge as may be available or discoverable. 

ii Logic 

I have deliberately ignored an occasional usage that would talk of ’logical 
facts’ or ’mathematical facts', the given axioms or set constructions of a coherent symbolic 
system. But to logic we now turn. Presumeably most people, and most theologians among 
them mean to demonstrate, argue, make a case logically. They do not intend to contradict 
themselves. And they would put limits on what might be inferred from their data and their 
discussion of their data. 

There have been logicians who hoped (perhaps some still do) to produce a 
language about matters of fact that would proceed according to strictest rules of logical infer 
-ence (Frege, Russell, Wittgenstein of the Tractatus .) I confess readily that this is not 
a field that I have studied in depth; but I take it that most philosophers would now accept that 
the hope for a purely logical account of ’reality' is never likely to be fulfilled even if it is 
itself logically coherent. Apart from the so-said ’crude’ classical syllogistic logic, modern 
pure and refined logic overlaps with factual, even scientific factual, talk barely at all. It is 
not able to cope with the necessary imprecisions of our conversations-in-life where words and 
sentences have to cope with objects and situations that have varying similarities and differen 
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-ces, imprecise probabilities, time - tied references and many other unquantifiable factors. 

Pure logic, very like pure mathematics is a precise art that barely touches the rest of life. A 
fanatic might say, so much the worse for life, it must be changed to fit. But practical men 
and mystics both by and large find ordinary language a better set of tools for their purposes. 

There is some parallel between these attempts just referred to, to impose 
logic, especially mathematical logic on what we say about things and on our ways of regarding 
them, on the one hand; and current (French) structuralism, the attempt to read-off what we 
say in terms of logical relations and particularly in terms of binary oppositions (Ldvi-Strauss, 
Roland Barthes). Paul Ricoeur (see below on Linguistics) suggests some theological value in 
this (it may be conducive to a proper attention to a sacred text in detail for instance); but 
also points out some draw-backs, especially its taking the methodological e po ch e', discip 
-lined abstraction as somehow metaphysically significant. By contrast, he insists, we can 
understand more than logical relations; we can refer, we can ’mean something by something*. 

( On this 'bracketting* see above, about 'facts’; and again below.) 

At the other extreme from the pure logicians it is possible to find theolog 
-ians (and others) who are deliberately anti-rational, delighting in paradox. We reserve a 
discussion of this latter device till later; only noting here that it is not just any paradox that 
is propounded. Zen koans excepted (’the sound of one hand clapping'- a deliberate divers 
-ion of the mind from normal human concerns ) even one who announces ’credo quia 
absurdum ’ does not believe just anything that is absurd, or allow that what he says means 
just any absurdity, nor reduce all that he says to what will seem absurd to others. Paradoxes 
like 'the beyond in the midst' as we shall see are qualified by context so that some elements 
of immanence and some of transcendence are in fact affirmed, and the initial paradox serves 
to call attention to die complexity of the issues. It expresses the conviction that a simple 
distinction at the start would mislead and distort. Be it said then that there are virtuous para 
-doxes as well as vicious ones; and that a theologian's craft may include these rhetorical 
flourishes without descending into the mire of complete illogic. But the burden of proof of 
innocence rests with the rhetorician. 'It's raining and it's not' may be the best thing to say 
when we haven't a word or phrase for something between a very fine drizzle and a very wet 
mist. It is not the same as 'It is raining hard and completely dry at the same time and place.' 
But how and whether 'It's raining and it's not’ and 'the wholly other makes himself known here 
and now' are any different in their logic demands careful consideration. 

Some theologians, again, have supposed that the logic of the ways we think 
in general, or the logic of the ways we think of 'things as a whole’ (apart, that is, from partic 
-ular facts) would take us to the heart of their concern with something of the same degree of 
interpersonal objectivity as matter-of-fact or syllogistic talk attain. They have hoped to go 
from how we think to something like 'facts* of God or of ultimate reality. 

I know no way of discussing the 'method'without discussing the actual argu 
-ments, if briefly. First, take Anselm's 'ontological argument', based on how we talk about 
how things 'are*. 'Something than which a greater cannot be conceived undoubtedly both stands 
in relation to the understanding and exists in reality' (if it were not existent it would be less 
than the greatest, and that greatest would 'have to be' existent.) 'That than which a greater 
cannot be conceived so truly is that it is impossible even to conceive of it as not existing.' 

As the critics (mostly) say, 'existence is not a predicate*. You can tell a 
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story describing pretend lions and real lions, but their existence or non-existence in the story 
makes no difference to their reality outside the telling. You could not in one and the same 
story have a purple and green lion that was real but did not exist. But telling of him as real 
and existent in the story, imagining him as real and not as imaginary does not make him real 
in fact. If you think of God at all you may well have to think of him as real; if you think of 
him as a figment of the imagination then on most definitions you are not thinking of ’God’, 
any more than if you think of Richard Nixon as a figment of the imagination you are thinking 
of the man who presides at the White House. But having to think of God as real if you are to 
think of him at all does not mean that there is God, to answer your thought of him. No one 
is afraid of imaginary lions; but they may imagine real ones, and tremble. No one loves or 
serves an imaginary God; but that still allows them to imagine one who necessarily exists, and 
love and serve him. 

Anselm's argument unpacks something of what ’God’ means in Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. A being who just.. happened or who might stop happening is not in quest 
-ion. A theologian is free to do other theology, variously related to this. But unless he under- 
-stands this as part of what ’God’ means in this Mediterranean thought he will misunderstand 
it. Anselm says, ’Even for thought he cannot not exist.' We cannot claim that many people 
are or are likely to be persuaded by that 'even'. Thinking of God in the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition has to be done this way. But the theologian has not been given a demonstration for 
any clear thinker, still less any non-Judaeo-Christian thinker that there is God corresponding 
to this way of conceptualising, thinking, believing. 

There is a quite different argument from the logic of language to a panic 
-ular religious tradition in Buddhist scripture. For instance, ’The Questions of King Milinda’ 
attempt to show that there is ’no real person’ (at all). (I take it that the argument is akin to 
an extreme western nominalism.) Is a chariot the pole or axle or wheels... or a term for the 
combination of the parts? No, it is a term (merely) used when these parts are present. So, 
too, ’being’ or ’person’is used in the presence of organs and senses, but is merely a term. 

There is no ’thing’ corresponding to it, and more than to the babe, boy, man that bear the 
same name. 

However, non-existence’ is not a predicate, either. You certainly can 
think of things and describe them broken down into constituent parts (most readily if you start 
with a mechanical device manufactured as separate items.) But that does not make the assem 
-bly a °y less real in fact; by the same argument all 'parts’ are further analysable and can be 
described as ’unreal’ ad infinitum; the whole is then no less real if no more real than are 
the parts. (You can still say, it’s all illusory; but you’ve shown nothing from linguistic use.) 
The person is no more (no less) nominal than his heart or legs. But to adopt a Buddhist appro 
-ach to life necessarily implies a view of discrete things as discontinuous, evanescent, and 
so not warranting attachment. Even for thought things and especially persons cannot but ’not- 
exisf. That is what this tradition means by any seemingly substantival term. To suppose other 
-wise is to misunderstand; and to discuss persons and things otherwise (as though, for instance, 
’persons’ were logically primitive’ (Strawson), an essential category for thought, is not to enter 
into Buddhist thinking. But the possibility of a reductive analysis in thought does not prove to 
every clear thinker that things are more truly described in discrete parts than in normal and 
useful (and 'factual') synthesis. 

Discussions from Meinong and Russell onwards concerning ’reference' and 
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'referring’ are relevant to this area of theology. If we can produce what seems to be a well- 
formed sentence such as 'the King of France is bald' or 'the chief archangel is called Gabriel', 
does understanding them presuppose some sense in which there must 'be' a King of France or 
an archangel? Russell found a somewhat complicated way out of this. I think it is enough to 
talk of fictional 'existence', as above: in the story, the myth, the philosopher's example, 

Mr. Pickwick, God, even the bald King of France are 'real', exist. But they still may not - 
or may - outside the story. 

Self-referring sentences create even more logical problems, but again have 
some relevance to theology. Anselm must be said to have been trying to produce sentences 
that guaranteed their own truth. 'I exist’ seems to guarantee its own truth (so Descartes; but 
see also below on the logic of T as a self-referring speech-device; both have seemed to some 
to be theologically significant,) Now it certainly is possible to refer to an utterance as sounds, 
sentence, words or speech-act (any or all) in and while making or uttering it or them. 'This 
present sentence is in English'; 'I hereby institute this legal system’. But'themeaning of this 
present sentence is clear', or 'the truth of this proposition is unquestionable' fail to refer, how 
-ever valid they seem at first glance. They are parasitic upon succesful references to sounds, 
speech-acts, etc., and upon similar sets of words in fuller contexts, where 'this' refers to an 
immediately foregoing or following sentence or propostion. Compare the following: 'La plume 
de ma tante est rouge. This is a French sentence. This French sentence means My aunt's pen 
is red. Et cette phrase-ci est une phrase anglaise. * Neither meaning nor truth can be establish 
-ed in self-reference; whether any reference succeeds has to be judged subsequently. 

Theologians have talked of 'self-authenticating experience’. Now I, using 
'I' can refer to myself as speaker; but nothing further is warranted by that achievement. A 
hearer must know or get to know more to make much sense even of my self-reference, I am 
usually but not necessarily best-placed to give an account of my experience; but that it is 
'of* anything, that what I say of it refers to anything or anyone outside of my own thinking, 
feeling, imagining, is in no way guaranteed. 

It is certainly worth the theologian's while to think about thinking; but it 
does not give him his decisive clue or key. A further line of approach has been to turn out 
-ward, and work from the way(s) we experience and think about things as whole (rather than 
on ways of thinking as such), Thomas Aquinas proposed his Five Ways to prove the existence 
of God: from movement (or change), from cause and effect, from contingency and necessity, 
(being dependant and independant), from grades of good upto perfection, and from order, 
design and purpose. As Flew points out, these are not attempts to trace events back through 
time like banging goodswagons or tumbling dominoes. Aquinas excluded that; he saw God as 
continuously undergirding the factors of experience he was considering. In fact these argu 
-ments can slip into variations on Anselm: When we consider the order and design in our uni 
-verse we find ourselves driven to consider a being capable of creating it, who would have to 
exist... But Aquinas, though he was sure that 'existence* was essential to a definition of 'God* 
did not suppose that that made God's existence obvious to any and every clear thinker. 

There does always seem to come a point in thinking about things as a whole 
when you cannot usefully go any further. You reach a boundary question which cannot be ans 
-wered but only repeated. Why accept the categories of cause and effect? or methods of sci 
-entific verification? Because they work. Seen in what light do they work? In their own... 

So why accept that they work? Because they do... and so on. There seems nothing wrong in 
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Aquinas taking us to a theistic boundary, and reminding theists that these are their ultimate 
questions. For a Judaeo-Christian theist to ask, Who got God under way. on whom does God 
depend for his existence? would be nonsense. If there were an answer (God II) then the quest 
■ion would not be about God in our theistic sense, and so the answer would not be to that 
question. ’God’ in the question would have to refer (misleadingly) to some other being (which 
few of those said theists would allow to exist anyway, even as a demiurge.) When western 
theists reach their boundary they rest with God and start out from God. Further questions, att 
-empts to go beyond belong in some other more or less distant system. (Just possibly they are 
rhetorical devices to recall the faithful from idols;’the God beyond God'. But how about the 
God beyond the God beyond the God beyond... ?) Aquinas’ mistake is to try to make the 
western theist’s boundary questions by definition everyone's bouudary questions. He may well 
have pointed out what everyone he knew of ’understands to be God’. But that is sociological 
and contingent. Other people may think differently. 

As Flew points out, in the first three arguments Aquinas tries to have things 
both ways. There cannot be in our experience an uncaused cause - so there must be an uncaus 
-ed cause for effects ever to occur; there cannot be something which entirely makes itself 
happen, so there must be something which entirely makes itself happen for things ever to happ 
-en at all; if, as we find, everything depends on some other thing or things there must be 
something that doesn’t for things ever to get under way at all. But caused causation cannot 
demonstrate uncaused causation, still less prove it; contingency cannot do so for necessity, 
nor changed changers for an unchanged changer. In fact, in a sort of parody of our point about 
boundary questions the answer is talking about something other than the question. What caus 
-ation undergirds causation as we know it? Some causation that is nothing that we call caus 
-ation as we know it. Aquinas supposed that we might understand by analogy what he meant 
in using our terms so differently of God, and we mustconsider this in due course. But here by 
definition the term applied to God lacks even an analogical relation to an element that is (by 
Aquinas* own definition) essential to its ordinary meaning. 

To put it another way, you can never prove to someone who thinks differ 
"ently that your boundary must be his. You would have to get somehow beyond what you took 
to be your boundary, and then it would be such no longer. This inability of ours to step out 
-side of our total view of things to criticise or prove them in toto is something Wittgenstein 
-ian philosophy insists on (and we revert to it). It has implications at other points (eg., in 
philosophy of language and linguistics.) It is worth however mentioning that it does not imply 
an inability to cross at many stretches all lesser boundaries that may seem to exist between 
world-views. They are quite different sorts of boundary, contingent, not ultimate. An ultim 
■ate boundary cannot be proved, only accepted (albeit reasoningly) or rejected. 

Aquinas' fourth and fifth moves, as Flew again points out, may contain 
something of the pattern of the first three, arguing from dependence to independence. (Fire, 
maximum heat, causes heat; the Designer causes the design.) But they try to make a larger 
additional contribution. The fourth argument, (stemming from Plato^ and used by Augustine) 
argues from a commonly accepted hierarchy of goodness to a supremely excellent source (com 
•plicated by a link between 'goodness* and 'being*). But without commonly accepted stand 
■ ards this is a complete non-starter, as proof; just as is Kant's argument to a divine guarantor 
or his sense of duty. Yet it provides a useful though not always heeded reminder to theists to 
ort out their theological ethics* Too often God is accredited with behaviour and standards 
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below those demanded of his people. It also gives the lie to those who would divorce T ought' 
from 'God wills it’. The highest standards I can envisage are what I ascribe to God and 
assert I ought to put into effect. But just as I cannot get beyond God's will to something other 
that I ought, nor beyond what I ought to God’s will, neither can I reach beyond the highest and 
best I can envisage to something superior that would authenticate my ideal for someone else, 
by proving to be its objective source. 

The argument from 'design' remains popular; it became so in the eighteen 
-th century when research in physics and biology allowed such ample illustration for it. The 
Lyell-Darwin suggestions and discoveries made it much more difficult to get it moving as an 
argument; there seemed to be such an appalling waste of proto-types through unsuitable des 
-ign specifications. The purpose of the designer began to appear enigmatic; liver-flukes and 
bilharsia snails seem admirably adapted to cause suffering. Things (eg., stones) 'act' 'always 
or nearly always in the same way’; but to decide that this is by (good) purposive design is in 
this case already to have reached a boundary position; such evidence as is at all widely admit 
-ted would only be of orderliness, and from that to design is a leap, not a step. Orderliness 
does not prove an unordered orderer, still less an undesigned designer. 

It is useful to contrast with Aquinas' mediaeval and Aristotelian arguments 
from the trust-worthiness of orderly sense-experience (presupposed by his Five Ways) a Hindu 
argument from the untrustworthiness of sense-experience. You can argue that there is no diff 
-erence between dream and waking experience; or you can employ Samkara's analogy of a 
person mistaking a rope for a serpent. 'The serpent is not there, but it is not an entire illusion, 
for there is the rope. The appearance of the rope lasts until the rope is closely examined. The 
world is neither real nor unreal; it is an appearance based on the existence of the Brahman. 
The precise relationship between the Br ah man and the world is inexpressible and is some 
-times referred to as m ay a. 1 (Compare Paul Gerhardt's 'The day it is that dreameth, That 
does from truth his vision seal'.) 

The 'argument from illusion' recurs in some'sense-data' theories of percep 
-tion, which are still entertained despite the criticism of Austin and others. But even in Sam 
-kara's sophisticated form of it, differntiating between kinds of illusion and mistake cannot 
explain (let alone prove, if that is being attempted) the point he seems to be trying to make. 

It is a this-worldly reality (the rope) that corrects the mistake our senses make, and that is 
nothing like total this-worldly reality itself being 'corrected'. That we can make small mis 
-takes about our world and be corrected does not help us understand how we could make a total 
but still correctable mistake about everything. No number of such small mistakes could them 
-selves logically conduct us to such a boundary; they are only 'mistakes' if something else is 
each time unmistakeably clear so as to show up the fault. Certainly a series of misappraisals 
might lead us to total reappraisal; but if we took that as the true view, the lesser reappraisals 
could not be mistakes. What had seemed to be corrective reality would now itself be the 
mistake, 'seeing' the snake would be the truth. 

These arguments, I conclude, do not prove the arguer's case. But they 
may continue to provide an aid to the analysis of the arguer’s religious position. Where he 
supposes he has proof or clear demonstration we may take it we have reached some at least of 
his firmest convictions. What he says in proof must be taken as at least an important part of 
any understanding of what he says about these matters or in these terms elsewhere. Talk of 
change and decay may take one theologian out of this passing world to the sphere of unchang 
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-ing reality; it may lead another to meditate on the trustworthiness of God working purpose 
-fully through change. However, just as it is important to discard these arguments as proofs, 
so is it important to avoid taking them as providing universal definitions. God may be un¬ 
moved mover, unaffected cause, in one form of western theism. He may be much more open 
to his creation in another (eg., process philosophy and its predecessors.) There are differenc 
-es, too, in Hinduism, between Samkara and other advaitists (non-dualists); and there is 
a considerable body of explicitly dualist (non-monist) Hindu theology. 

If the theologian cannot prove his point from 'the way(s) everyone thinks' 
or 'the way(s) everyone sees things' he may nonetheless find insights and analogies for his task 
in the various ways in which our common speach carries views of the world. But these common 
views are diverse, overlapping, complementary or competing ways of seeing things and of 
reacting to them and affecting them in turn. 

iii Ordinary Language 

Linguistic philosophy is so-called because it pays particular attention to the 
narrower or wider harmonious or conflicting implications of the ways we use words. The relev 
-ance of many of its debates to various areas of theological concern will be pointed out as we 
proceed. For instance, there are questions as to whether our language about 'bodies' and 
minds weds us to a strict dualism', to some form of 'parallelism*, or simply provides us 
with different ranges of vocabulary for discussing 'the same* phenomena on different occasions 
for different purposes; or perhaps encourages us to 'reduce' such talk to one kind (should all 
'mind' talk be made 'body' talk?) The links between these questions and various religious 
traditions are probably obvious, both in logic and in the history of ideas. And they are often 
made explicit in current discussions. Only it should be clear that religious traditions are by 
no means wholly on the dualist, anti-behaviourist or personalist sides of the discussion. Here, 
where we have just been considering whether our ways of thinking and talking about things 
might convince us of some religious position, we shall consider some of the most general 
suggestions and findings in recent discussion, matters not gathered under the heading of ’philo 
-sophy of' mind, science, histoiy, mathematics, or whatever. 

We know that we can talk and write to convey and discuss 'factual' matters; 
and that we can discuss the logical links between the things we say. Out of a philosophical 
approach that restricted itself to these two possibilities (logical atomism, logical positivism) 
came Wittgenstein's insistence that we use language in all sorts of inter-related 'games': 
'Giving orders, and obeying them - 

Describing the appearance of an object, or giving its measurements - 

Constructing an object from a description (a drawing) - 

Reporting an event - 

Speculating about an event - 

Forming and testing a hypothesis - 

Presenting the results of an experiment in tables and diagrams - 

Making up a story; and reading it - 

Play-acting - 

Singing catches - 

Guessing riddles 

Making a joke; telling it - 

Solving a problem in practical arithmetic - 
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Translating from one language into another - 

Asking, thanking, cursing, greeting, praying. 

It is interesting to compare the multiplicity of the tools in language and of the ways they are 
used, the multiplicity of kinds of words and sentence, with what logicians have said about the 
structure of language (including the author of the Trac ta tu s Logico- philosophicus*) 
(Wittgenstein himself.) 

The help that Wittgenstein affords the theologian is part of the main theme 
of this book. For the present we turn however to J. L. Austin, whose analysis of our use of lang 
-uage has as important but even less widely explored implications for theological method. In 
a paper originally broadcast on the BBC, entitled 'Performative utterances* Austin made and 
defended a working distinction between reporting or stating facts, describing states of affairs, 
and so on on the one hand; and uttering sentences that may well look like statements, but 
whose utterance is itself a deed (over and above the emission of the sounds.) In saying *1 
promise’ I make a promise; I am not reporting on or forecasting some other act of promising, 
’Wilt thou take.... I will*; 'I name this ship....*1 hereby bequeath.... *;'I bet a quid. * 
Austin labelled the Tact-type* of sentence *constative , and the other type ’performative*. He 
went on to distinguish five classes of the latter type; the giving of verdicts (by juries, umpires 
and others); exercising authority (saying perhaps T vote* or *1 appoint'); promising or other 
-wise committing yourself (*I intend to'); then a vague group, less official than voting, less 
committal than promising - congratulating, apologising; and lastly, explaining or expounding 
some wider or further utterance ('I question*, T concede*). He also coined terms for these; 
verdictives, exercitives, commissives, behabitives (social behaviour speech-acts) and exerc 
-itives; (compare Wittgenstein's list, above.) Austin went on to qualify his original constat 
-ive/performative distinction. He suggested that we consider the ‘locutionary act* of saying 
something about something, the 'illocutionary fo rce * with which we do something in the 
saying, and the ’perlocutionary effect * of what we say (we succesfully warn someone.) It 
is a matter of the ’force* of an utterance, not a simple clear-cut distinction into kinds. But 
on Austin's account, there is much more than fact-finding or ratiocinating for people, includ 
-ing theologians, to be doing with language. 

Austin’s account has been criticised, and perhaps most searchingly by L. J. 
Cohen. Cohen points out that Austin seems to suggest that one can only ask the traditional 
philosophical questions about 'meaning', 'sense and refemce' of a locutionary act, and not 
of either of the others. But he insists, warnings must refer to situations, promises must make 
sense, and verdicts must be meaningful. To state or assert facts, to describe situations must 
also constitute performative action; such utterances have 'expositive force' (constative expos 
-itive force). But then, Cohen suggests that the constative-performative (locutionary-illocut 
-ionary) distinctions seem to disappear, (and we would not be able to claim to be doing these 
distinctive things with words, praying, promising, promulgating.) 

The point is a good one, but one I think Austin would have been happy 
with. He did himself insist that 'meaning', 'sense and reference' require to be weeded out, 
queried his own seemingly clear locutionary/illocutionary division, and admitted he had left 
out any direct consideration of the illocutionary force of statements. What he (I think rightly) 
supposed he had done was show the need to sort out all the various illocutionary forces of 
an utterance, and all the various 'dimensions of assessment* of an utterance in terms of 
truth, falsehood, appropriateness, and so on that seem relevant. 
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There are useful contributions by R. M. Hare and by J. R. Searle further devel 
-oping Austin's analysis. Hare follows up the question of fact, factual reference, assertion; 
Searle has high-lighted the social context of a 'speech-act’. One learns promising in a social 
setting; but more, what constitutes a promise is determined by social rules, more or less form 
-al. To say some particular thing in some section of a given society in a specified setting 
(in church or in court for instance) is to promise;(in another setting you would not be taken 
to have promised at all, even though you used the same words,) It would be pointless in the 
space available to attempt a full account of the ongoing debate, still less to reproduce or 
assess the arguments. But it is worth indicating further the value of the discussion for theology 
if that is not already obvious. We have seen that facts (about believers, founders of religions, 
and so on,) are certainly among the theologians' data; but that they do not seem to have fact 
-ual (constative) information about God, the Absolute, Reality, Nirvana, Brahman. On the 
other hand, performative (or illocutionary) force seems to pervade many of the theolog 
-ians r concerns. 


Christian theologians for instance have long distinguished 'propositional' 
belief (fact-like) from 'personal belief' that demands 'commitment'. Valid theological assert 
-ions involve the speakers). Then again, priests or others have 'authority' to absolve or bless 
in or by saying 'I absolve...' or 'the blessing of God.... be upon you.' (It is not the same as 
a prayer such as 'please God bless’ or even 'may God bless'.) In saying 'I absolve... ’ I do 
absolve (illocutionary force); by saying 'I absolve... 'you are absolved (perlocutionary effect.) 
A minister may 'pronounce' a couple 'man and wife'; he may initiate by saying 'N, I baptise 
you.... (along with other acts.) Much prayer in fact includes expositives like 'we beseech’, 
'we implore*, 'we praise'. Austin's analysis can help us to sort out the many things we are 
doing in theologising, praying, meditating, liturgising. If we accept that we are not (fact 
-ually-) describing God or Brahman, there is much else intelligible that we may be doing. 

Austin is sometimes contrasted with Wittgenstein; but here again the latter 
seems to have seen things in much the same light. He suggests for instance that factual quest 
-ions about a Day of Judgment may be largely or entirely irrelevant to a believer for whom 
talk of such a Day expresses commitment to a way of life. 

Many implications of Austin's work for the theologians were painstakingly 
plotted a few years back by Donald Evans in The Logic of Self-Involvement. I 
offer a somewhat extended account of that book because I feel that neither Austin not Evans 
have received the attention from theologians that they deserve. Evans lacks something of 
Austin's humour and tentativeness: witness his arguments about the most fitting term for Austin's 
'expositive' category. Evans wants to call them 'constatives'. This allows for a connection we 
have already noted; but it both mis-focusses attention onto that one element in the constitut 
-ion of the class, and distracts attention from the factual reference in other performatives that 
Cohen and others have shown run through any. it also takes the classification too seriously; 
Austin's categories are only useful as a starting-point for an analysis of particular sentences 
or texts. More cogently, Evans includes a discussion of 'expressive' language (talk that exp 
-resses my feelings, attitudes, intentions, and does not merely report them.) We may use 
most readily language with commissive or behabitive force to express ourselves; but we can 
commend unexpressively (or is that then a verdict?) while using all sorts of language express 
-ively (being poets all.) Evans coins the term 'on-look' for an expressed attitude; 'I look on 
you as a brother. There is also the dimension of 'rapport', where an utterance is under 
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-stood only to the extent that one has an affinity and a rapport with the agent (speaker). 

Nor must we forget the 'causal power* of language (a somewhat wider concept than Austin’s 
'perlocutionary effect'). We are properly reminded, too, that language is part of wider life 
and behaviour; and non-verbal actions may be expressive, commissive, and so on. So, in 
saying *1 promise’ with hand on heart, I may startle A, warn B of my intentions, bind myself 
to C # but also express a sad submission which only D is able to detect.... 

I must now enter one more caveat. As Searle points out, my promising 
presupposes a social institution and my being in an appropriate frame of mind and situation - 
considerable factual reference. The matter of (for convenience) th is - w o r 1 d 1 y factual 
reference (especially reference to society, to other people) is of very great importance in 
theology as I am trying to portray it. Evans does allow at points for occasional factual corn 
-ent or presuppositions in non-constatives. But I suggest (again) that it is better to expect a 
degree of constative force in any utterance no matter how much another force or other forces 
may predominate. For Evans, too, only some of the forces are self-involving (behabitives, 
commissives and expressives); 'rapportives' may or may not be 'self-involving'. Then, 'in 
complete contrast' he says 'are flat constatives*. But normally we take it that a man making 
what we might call a flat assertion has backing for it, and can give some account of his warr 
-ant for making it. This is a sort of involvement; and where it is refused I think we would not 
take his utterance as a factual assertion at all, but as a joke or challenge or provocation - or 
some other form of involvement.' The question of the speaker's part in what he says is always 
relevant. But it may not be emotional, and he may be committing himself to telling and 
making plain the truth as he sees it and no more. Evans explicitly adopts a 'fact-value' 
dichotomy:’ No flat constative implies a commissive', and so on ( a position Austin questions.) 
In this Evans has the company of many theologians who have given the matter consideration 
(including the present writer in an earlier work.) I shall try to show later that 'you cannot 
derive an "ought” from an "is'" is only ever contingently true, supported by social fact. It is 
not a logical truth in ordinary language (though as with other slogans, it can be made true by 
definition.) The flatest constative from one point of view is value-laden from another. Within 
some artificially limited system perhaps the distinction might seem to hold. I hope I have made 
it clear by now that I do not mean to consider the craft of theology from within any such limit 
-ations. Theology as 'self-involving' remains closely related to other disciplines, even if some 
of them are at their heart more factual. All are self-involving in some measure. 

That said, I must insist that when Evans sets out to use the tools he has per 
-haps over-nicely refined they turn out to be sensitive, avoiding artificial docketting, tally 
-ing with but also clarifying existing theological concerns. I offer a few instances: 

Evans choses talk of 'creation' as a convenient example. In the Old Testa 
-ment as currently studied he shows that talk of God as creator of the world and of Israel impl 
-ies that God grants a status (subordinate), authorises a role (the earth, sun, moon, stars, are 
'for man'; Israel is 'for God* among men), accords value ('and behold, it was very good') and 
asserts God’s self-commitment to earth, man, Israel ('thy faithfulness endures to all generat 
-ions; thou hast established the earth and it stands fast. *) But to assert all this of God is also 
to involve oneself, accept and live by the corresponding 'onlooks*: ’We look on God as our 
Lord, ourselves appointed to serve, given enormous value by his concern for us, sustained by 
his promised presence with us. * Talk of creation also includes the belief that God expresses 
himself in all he does, and in a way that produces the appropriate impression in us. (That this 
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produces a rapport between Cod and us in which he 'reveals' himself to us is asserted by many 
theologians, and Evans follows them. In fact the Jewish no more than the Moslem scriptures 
suggest this; and the Christian New Testament, if it does at all does so only very occasionally 
and then ambiguously. There is held to be rapport, but well short of anything warranting so 
strong a 'knowledge' word as 'revelationIn fact most of the heads that Evans picks out on 
the basis of Austin's analysis provide a theologian with some very useful questions to direct 
himself to, in his appraisal of others and in his own reflective production. 

It is worthwhile, before we turn to other philosophical methods to consider 
the improvement that Evans-after-Austin offers on other suggestions that have emerged from 
analytical philosophy. It was first suggested that theology (like other pursuits - ethics, aesth 
-etics) was merely emotive, used for its perlocutionary effect on the emotions of speaker and 
hearer (A. J. Ayer; compare Ogden and Richards, below.) Much later. R. M. Hare proposed 
that religious assertions be taken as purely expressive, expressive of a self-contained attitude 
to some or all of surrounding phenomena: a 'blik'. A 'blik' was a non-rational 'onlook'; it 
could be lunatic or beneficent, but it was unaffected by commonly accepted factual criteria 
(Hare, too,would keep fact and value - blik - apart.) Then, just as what is emotive must 
sometimes merge into what is expressive, so the expressive must sometimes lap over into the 
commissive. R. B. Braithwaite suggested that for many religious talk must express intentions 
to which they are committed, for instance the intention to live 'agapeisdcally', lovingly. 

I take it from the discussion of Wittgenstein, Austin, and then Evans that 
these will all be seen to be important elements in religious discourse; and we shall return to 
them. Taken singly they are 'reductionist'. Theology. I would insist, ought not to debar 
deliberate creative reductions (Feuerbach, van Buren, Pelz. Hamilton. Akizer, and for all 
his talk of escalation’, recently. Kee.) But even reduction cannot be sensitively done with 
a single tool; and the sight of single tools being mismanaged tends to conceal from potential 
users (other theologians) the great advantages they may afford appropriately used together. It 
must be made clear that Evans’ kit of tools have not to my knowledge been widely used; unless 
without acknowledgment in the background of constructive work. I cannot claim to haJe given 
them any extensive constructive use myself; but I think I can say they have made me more 
aware of possible nuances in others work - and my own - than I would have been without them. 
They are good 'tools', waiting for painstaking use. 

To be frank, 1 cannot claim to have found even the much blunter emotive/ 
expressive/commissive analysis applied in detail to other than Christian tradition. However. 
intheBrihad-Aranyaka Upanishad the Brahmin Gargya says: 

There is a spirit in the moon far away, and that spirit I adore as Brahman." 
King Ajatasatru replies, 

I only consider the moon as the ruler of the sacred Soma-wine dressed in 
whiteness. 1 The dialogue continues in this vein. Gargya says, 

There is a spirit in the human body, and that spirit I adore as Brahman. 1 

’I only consider a body, ' said Ajatasatru, ‘as the covering of a soul. * 

This leads on to the king explaining that for him truth is found in the human soul when all 
senses are concentrated inward as in sleep. The language (at least of the translation) is explic 
-itly that of 'onlooks', ways of 'seeing-as'; as obviously, both Gargya and Ajatasatru are invol 
ved in what they assert ( I take it that 'I adore as Brahman' has expositive intensity, it is not 
merely a report of Gargya's customary action or attitude.) The (factually referred-to) items 
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to which Gargya accords the status of an expression of Brahman, Ajatasatru allows have value 
(’is beautiful’ and so on) and fulfil important roles, but insists distract from inner reality. To 
analyse either side of the dialogue as simply ’emotive’ would certainly be false. They include 
expressions of intention to live in certain ways, but more still. They are precisely tied to 
particular sorts of experience, and so are not simply arbitrary attitudes, bliks. The Austinian 
analysis seems to fit much better. 

In a similar way, when a Buddhist writer says, 'Therefore it is unworthy of 
you to allow your mind to become preoccupied with thoughts of your relatives. In the Samsaric 
world there is no fixed division between your own people and other people', he is not indulg 
-ing a simple repugnance of a claustrophobic family bond. Nor is he expressing a blind unarg 
-ued distaste. He relates what he says to (very generalised) facts of social experience. The 
first sentence expresses a moral judgment, the second gives a verdict on supposed claims and 
authorises an attitude of unconcern (along with initiating a wider concern later on: none are 
specially mine so all are appointed mine.) It is not itself factual, though it links with an earl 
-ier discussion of the fragility of family ties in practice. It is an integral part of looking at 
life in a way that makes meditation alone seem worthwhile. 

iv Philosophical Method and Philosophical Content in Theology 

There are many more philosophic skills than these analytic ones. There are 
of course many more philosophical systems - and all seem to have used some analytical meth 
-ods. It is necessary at this point to defend a disputed distinction. At the outset I mentioned 
that between 'methods* anu 'materials’. I insisted then and now repeat that it is difficult if 
not impossible to make the distinction absolute, there are only differences of degree. All 
philosophical methods create a content for any theology they are used to clarify or elaborate 
or systematise; but other methods do so to a much greater extent than does linguistic analysis. 
This method in philosophy came about with the realisation that there was in fact no way com 
-pletely to avoid metaphysical structuring. The logical positivists’ ’verification principle’ 

(the meaning of a proposition lies in the method of its verifying: no test, no meaning) which 
was thought to exclude metaphysics was found itself to be highly metaphysical. But linguistic 
philosophy is much better placed to be self-critical, to attempt ’descriptive' rather than 'revis 
-ionary' metaphysics (Strawson), to examine connections and implications and presuppositions 
rather than create them. 

By contrast, Thomist Aristotelianism demands an Unmoved Mover', an 
’Uncaused Cause’, a God who is not affected by what he knows, even. This then forms a 
major content for theology, and a problem for its Christian forms: how to reconcile divine 
impassibility with divine love and with divine involvement in the man Jesus especially. 

’Process philosophy* (Whitehead, Hartshome) provides a useful critical ana 
-lysis of ’polar’ arguments in theology; ’take each pair of ultimate contraries, such as one and 
many, permanence and change, being and becoming, necessity and contingency, the self- 
sufficient or non-relative versus the dependant or relative, die actual versus the potential, 
decide in each case which member of the pair is good or admirable and then attribute it (in 
some supremely excellent or transcendant form) to deity, while wholly denying the contrast 
-ing term... "Classical theism" is, in the West, the chief product of this method; in the 
Orient, its chief product is pantheism... theism admits the reality of plurality, potentiality, 
becoming - as a secondary form of existence ’outside' God (though) in no way constitutive of 
his reality; whereas pantheism, properly so-called, supposes that, although God includes all 
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within himself, still, since he cannot really be complex or mutable, such categories can only 
express human ignorance or illusion. * To be shown (reminded) thus how polar arguments work 
(and have their weaknesses displayed) is to be given another useful tool. But ’process' theolog 
-ians then try to substitute as essential content their 'bi-polar' theism (God is to be seen as in 
some (good) senses unaffected, and in other (good) senses open to the influence of his creation.) 
I happen to approve this content; but it still makes it necessary to classify process philosophy 
along with others as content more than method. 

I have the impression that it is only in the west (save for one possible except 
-ion in Hinduism) that more or less independant 'philosophies' have been available for theol 
-ogians to 'use* (and then allow or force the question to arise, Which is the dominant partner 
in determining the final content of the theology?) In part it is a function of cultural diversity 
and the confrontations of nations - Hellas with Rome and Jerusalem. However theological 
original platonism and later neoplatonism were, they provided alien thought-forms, pervasive 
and insistent for Philo, Origen, Augustine in which critical reflection and intelligent reconstruc 
-tion became possible. But as later Christian (especially protestant) theologians have pointed 
out, the 'form* very much sifted and moulded the matter. An intellectualist and individual 
-ist dualism results; Augustine thinks of God as die ideal philosopher enjoying alone the beauty 
of his own thoughts and thought processes, creating imperfect things for the sake of intellect 
-ual completeness, so as to have thought creatively of everything. This may or may not be 
good theology, but it is certainly different from the picture of God involved in managing 
historical change to a triumphant climax (as in Paul and Ireneus; compare John Hick.) 

The Cartesian dualist response to developments in technology, physics and 
mathematics produces deistic theology, God the Master-mind makes and leaves running the 
all-but eternal machine. British empiricism (Locke, Berkeley, Hume) produces at home what 
Kant produces for continental Europe, religion as ethics, morals, rules for behaviour (upto 
Braithwaite’s An Empiricist’s View of the Nature of Religious Belief); 
or, religion as a depth of inward reflective feeling (Schleiermacher); or both, 'morality tinged 
with emotion (the popular misquotation from Arnold.) Then Hegelian idealism produces the 
sort of dilemma in theology on which we quoted Hartshome, above. ‘Either eternal conscious 
-ness is sufficiently actual in itself and reduces the temporal process... to an illusory play of 
forms, or there is a total reduction of the absolute to the human spirit, which alone is truly 
actual in its natural setting. '(Collins) Either way the philosophy becomes the theology. 

Recent phenomenology (post Husserl) and especially that which accepts the 
title 'existentialist' is perhaps the most influential as a 'vehicle' for western theology. Not 
only do protestant theologians acknowledge its influence (Tillich, Barth even, Bultmann, Mac 
-quarrie) but catholic theologians marry it with Thomism (Maritan, Rahner, Schillebeeckx). 
There are definite points of contact both in aims and in interests between linguistic analysis 
and phenomenology. Phenomenological analysis also hopes to be descriptive, its exponents 
aim to take eighteenth century empiricism seriously, and reject for instance Cartesian dual 
-ism. But whereas linguistic philosophy concludes that 'ordinary language' is more or less 
'in order as it is*, needing only occasional treatment to prevent the growth of pseudo-problems, 
phenomenology tries to get back behind the conditioning of experience by language. Language 
socially structures experience ('reality') for us (as Wittgenstein also said). Phenomenologists 
try to find ways of describing experience (still in language^) prior to its shaping by what we 
have learned to say about it, the sense of things as they 'really' present themselves to us. This 
concern with the 'really real’ and with our involvement in what 'really is' seems promising 
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to some theologians. In fact Strawson's 'descriptive metaphysics’ (eg., you have to presupp 
-ose some sort of concept of a ’person’ for coherent thought and action to be conceivable) is 
too Kantian for these phenomenologists. It is not the logical categories of thought but the 
actual categories of our pre- verbal engagement with our world that are sought. 

There is no phenomenological orthodoxy, it is a matter of common inter 
-ests and a willingness to debate, together with a very minimal common technical vocabul 
-ary. Apart from that there is considerable divergence. For Merleau-Ponty, Sartre was in 
danger of a Cartesian solipsism, Heidegger too much a 'transcendental spectator, by-passing 
"beings" in his approach to "Being". ’ Merleau-Ponty claimed to be constructing an approach 
that took the physical world and human society very seriously, insisting that pre- linguistic 
experience is already social, and itself presupposes that ’things in themselves' are 'really there. ’ 

Yet Merleau-Ponty is criticised in turn by Piaget for an arm-chair approach 
that ignores actual evidence (sc,, that culled in the school of Piaget) and particularly evid 
-ence of the evolution of structures of experience in human beings as they grow from infancy. 
Piaget detects a falsely static view of what 'pre-linguistic experience must be like*, precisely 
the Kantian sort of imposition of categories that was meant to be avoided. He also insists on 
the inter-relation at every stage of linguistic with other activity in our socio-physical environ 
-ment; talking is not the only meaningful activity. Infants are affecting their environment 
purposefully and logically long before they can talk about it. In part the environment, he 
insists, imposes the logic, and we are close to a sort of pure but describable experience ; but 
already the child is part of a society that encourages some forms of response and inhibits others 
in ways that cannot be separated from language. (Piaget criticises both Chomsky and Ldvi- 
Strauss on this score.) 

Lonergan's 'transcendental method', if I read it right, attempts to take note 
of the way experience begins, the ways it seems bound to develop, through critical refelction 
to God as its only possible satisfactory conclusion; (experience, insights, judgments of fact, 
judgments of value.) But despite reference to the more empirically tested theories of Piaget 
for child-development and E.E. Evans-Pritchard in anthropology, it is to speculative construct 
-ions by E. Cassirer, and anthropology by Ldvy-Bruhl that he turns for a convenient base of 
operations. Both Piaget and Ldvi-Strauss give very different onto-genic and phylogenic acc 
-ounts respectively of basic logical operations. I do not think that human critical awareness 
and self-awareness can be shown to be simply coherent nor simply progressive in a clearly 
detectable direction - save by a self-defeating selectivity. Certainly it remains to be shown 
that we have common underlying ways of learning 'to make sense of it all', ways of making 
sense from which theologians might proceed. 

We consider later the question of whether we are in fact driven to attempt 
to 'make sense of it all’, find the coherent meaning of everything. A Wittgenstein would 
point out the pitfalls in the way of every attempt to get behind or beyond the language in 
which experience is expressed (back to origins or on to ends); and the obstacles to the achiev 
-ing of any neat coherence. It is also evident in phenomenologists’ criticisms of each other 
that their 'descriptions’, even when they use specially coined words and phrases both depend 
on existing language with its ways of seeing things, and at the same time impose a pattern on 
what is being detected. 

Yet it is hard to avoid the somewhat trite conclusion that phenomenology 
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is more ’serious', it deals with matters that matter, rather than with the niceties of some curr 
-ent language; and that when linguistic analysis deals with things of importance it at once 
comes closer to phenomenology (eg.. Ryle in Conc ep t of Mind, and Strawson in a n d 
-lviduals.) I recall a little later the actual and potential importance of findings by and 
inspired by Piaget. I can only suppose that critical analyses of the ways we ordinarily behave 
(including talk) in matters of importance, set alongside the ways various phenomenologists 
suggest we should describe what underlies it all ’pre-reflectively ’ would be of value, espec 
-ially if a common’universal’experience could be detected and described. But as Mays 
and Brown’s recent volume points out, there is much to be done before even sympathetic Eng 
-lish linguistic philosophers and their European counterparts can collaborate effectively to 
achieve any such result. (Paul Ricoeur as a lay theologian seems to have made some such 
attempt; see the bibliographical note.) 

The theologians need also to be aware that many phenomenologists can find 
no place for any fundamental ’experience of God’; religion emerges as epi-phenomenal. On 
the other hand, they can take note of the possibilities of self-criticism in these systems. There 
is the obvious truism, that if you commence by restricting your attention to physical sensuous 
experience you are likely to remain within that restriction. And further, theologians can be 
grateful for attempts to create or clarify ways of talking about what it really means to be hum 
-an, what ’authenticity’ consists in - even if he needs also to realise the class and cultural 
presuppositions of a great many of the suggestions. Our understanding of humanness stands to 
be enhanced, though our range for theology risks being straitened - ’theology becomes anthrop 
-ology’ - even if an enriched anthropology. I conclude then that existentialism/phenomen 
-ology has most to contribute as content, often valuable content for theology; but along the 
lines Piaget sketches for it (in structuralist form) has considerable promise for the development 
of theological (along with other) method. 

(There is an interesting link between Piaget's structuralism and 'process' 
thought that I’ve not been able to sort out in detail; the hint comes in a quaint-sounding 
passage in Piaget s Conclusion*'But God himself has, since GBdel's theorem, ceased to 
be motionless. He is the living God, more so than heretofore, because he is unceasingly con 
-structing ever "stronger" systems. ’ There is a sense in which Whitehead might be called 
structuralist , in his suggested scheme of ’occasions of experience' grouped in 'societies'. 

But he talks from a scientific base, which is for most phenomenology even more of an extra 
than is common language, something other than the pre-reflective experience it tries to 
discern and describe.) 


v Philosophy to Clear the Ground 

I am extremely grateful to M. J. Charlesworth for pointing out what perhaps 
should have been already obvious to me, that there is a further distinguishable function claim 
-ed by some for philosophy* that of showing the limits of human reasoning, and so allowing 
a place for. demonstrating a need for, even proving the necessity of theology. Charlesworth 

cites among others, Ockham, Calvin. A1 Ghazzali. Pascal, Hume. Kant, Kierkegaard. Man 
-sell and Barth. 

This is the only place in his Historic Approaches where he offers 
an argued critique of the content of the philosophy he is describing* At other points he seems 
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merely to admonish past writers for ignoring relevant areas of religion or philosophy, without 
much evaluation of their relative success in matters to which they have attended.) But the 
whole of his third chapter is well worth reading, and I offer here only a brief account, not 
having attempted to systematise material in this sub-area myself at all. 

Kant says, T have found it necessary to deny knowledge, in order to make 
room for faith*; if speculative knowledge of God is not available, then the speculative critic 
-isms of 'pure reason* cannot touch faith. Instead, an analysis of practical reason demands the 
idea of God. But, as Charlesworth shows, it is still only a speculative analysis of ethical reas 
-oning that leads to God; and an absolute fact/value distinction (beside being difficult to 
maintain, see below) leaves little room for the truth claims Kant wishes to make. 

Kierkegaard is shown to be more consistently anti-philosophical; but still 
to depend on the contrast with speculative reasoning for the content as well as the form of 
his theologising. And a similar point is made to the one I emphasised above: if we argue 
sceptically to the limits of human reasoning, we have not shown that there is anything 'beyond* 
even to be silent about. If we do talk, and accept any criterion other than simply sincerity 
in the speaker to test whether we are dealing with 'the same beyond* as others (or ourselves 
at other times) we are involved in reasoning. Charlesworth, too, hints at the point which I 
am trying to make: one way or another philosophical and anti-philosophical theologians are 
tied in many different ways to all sorts of rational talk about our world and common life at 
large. 


Objections to philosophies that effectively censor or build theology are 
often linked with the name of Karl Barth, who tried in various editions of his Comment 
-ary on Romans, in his Christian Dogmatics and then after giving up that, his 
Church Dogmatics, to dispense with all, including Kierkegaardian philosophy, and every 
other merely human point of departure. But as the critics very soon pointed out, you need to 
be even more self-aware than Barth to do this more than very superficially. To suppose that 
you can still usefully talk of 'Being* and 'non-Being* in a substantival way is to remain firmly 
in a particular philosophical heritage and tradition. Barth himself came to realise that a comp 
-lete purge is impossible. 

The only alternative is to find methods that do not so extensively operate 
themselves and shape the content of your theology irrespective of your intentions. The ana 
-lytical philosophy Lhave briefly surveyed, and the further analytic work we are now to look 
at serves this 'tool* purpose well. Yet even it has bound me to insist that the theologian has 
no ’facts* about God, Brahman, Nirvana, and more than a few might protest at this ’censor 
-ship* (though how such a protest could be made good, I do not in fact see.) But this set of 
methods does not otherwise dictate to the theologian; it does not tell him which authentic 
'facts’ to note, which to ignore; it does not tell him that God must or must not be said to be 
passible; nor whether to value meditation and reflection above or below interpersonal relation 
-ships; nor what counts as 'human integrity*. He is even free to sort out a class of ’theofacts’ 
if he wishes. We omit, then, other philosophical systems from our treatment of method, 

(save for a reference later to Pragmatism) and class them as sources for theological material - 
where they may be very fruitful. 

As I explained earlier, each field of concern from which I am selecting 
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some items to throw light on theological method is itself connected with the other fields; but 
this could be shown in detail only by writing a series of parallel books. Suffice it to point out 
very briefly that questions of 'fact* and of evaluation obviously recur when we consider the 
exact sciences, but also psychology, sociology, history and 'theological ethics'. The sen sit 
-ive analyses of language in Wittgenstein and in Austin prove useful when we consider the 
availability of other cultures, social anthropology, aesthetics and ethics, again; as well as 
in the matter of deciding on the possibility of ’pure’ theology, or theology at the heart of its 
concern. Other areas of plural overlap will be noted as we progress. 

The most obvious interlock of interests with the linguistic philosophy that I 
have been discussing is afforded by linguistics, language study as such; but the differences, 
the distinctions that have to be drawn are as important. 

2 LANGUAGE STUDIES AND LINGUISTICS 


i General 

The predominant use of language is in speech, not in writing nor reading. 
Even a theologian who writes and teaches and prays in some ancient written 'tongue' first 
learned to use language by speaking one among contemporaries - parents and siblings or the 
like. And most theology is produced in speech by believers in their prayers, liturgy, discuss 
-ion; and most of that is in their native language, even if in a somewhat hieratic version of 
it. Much canonical tradition, however, is in some other language (ancient Hebrew or Arabic 
or Greek; or Latin or Sanskrit.) 

Whatever the answers, the questions are important; how is language learn 
-ed, what are the relations of language and 'thought* and still wider activities, what counts 
as a good translation, and why? Some of these are empirical questions: Does the use of time- 
related tenses of verbs make people more aware of ’the passage of time* than are people who 
lack such tenses? Are people with only two or three colour-words able to distinguish birds and 
butterflies by their markings? When we are told that someone's translation of the Nunc 
Dimitt is can only be translated back as'Chief, kick us out gently* we can test it on an act 
-ual chief. We can check, too, whether children learn to talk by cataloguing objects - or 
by requesting,demanding, valuing, accepting rejecting then in purposive action. 

Some of the relevant questions are ones that look likely to remain in phil 
-osophical debate for a long time: 'the meaning of "meaning"', 'the use of "use"problems 
of whether two words or two sentences in different languages or the same language have the 
same sense, or express the same proposition - or something different; and if different, how 
different. How do you tell whether a child is using 'ball* as you use ’ball' in teaching him? 

The debate between Cartesian* (Chomsky) and 'behaviourist'(Skinner) ling 
-uistics is again in large part a philosophical one concerned with the relationships of concepts, 
[s the speaking and/or understanding of a sentence that has never been met previously a pheno 
-menon that can meaningfully be explained in terms of prior 'conditioned response*? What 
sort of difference is there between a young child getting his tongue round a new utterance and 
a chimpanzee getting his tongue round a strange piece of fruit: do either compel us to posit 
'innate idea* or 'inborn structure of thought*? 
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But these philosophical questions overlap with the debate that goes on in 
every factual discipline, on how to frame testable hypotheses. Philosophical analyses of exist 
-ing or suggested terminology go hand-in-hand with empirical research, and the findings may 
be taken very seriously by others even in advance of an agreed terminology. In the present 
state of the debate, it is hard to present any tried or tnisty tools to the theologian who wants 
them for use in translation, communication, the eliciting of innate responsiveness, or the 
enabling of an acquired reaction. A brief account can only hope to point out what may and 
what may not be expected. We shall look at the structure of language, the learning of lang 
-uage, and problems of meaning and translation. Again, I am only noting what seems to 
me to be the main implications of this 'field' for theological methodjCbut cf.P. Ricoeur.) 

ii The Structure of Language and Languages 

Wilhelm von Humbolt (1767-1835) in Europe, and later Franz Boas (1852- 
1942) in the United States found that the old grammatical terms worked out for Greek and 
Latin (and still today imposed on European school-children) were quite inappropriate for many 
other languages. Lyons quotes some examples from Boas. In Kwakiutl (N. American Indian) 
the distinction between singular and plural is not obligatory: There is a house over there/there 
are houses over there. In Eskimo, there is no past/present tense distinction: The man is com 
-ing/the man was coming. In Sioux there are distinctions not met with in European languages: 
'Some of the Siouan languages classify nouns by means of articles, and strict distinctions are 
made between animate moving and animate at rest, animate long, inanimate high and inan 
-imate collective objects. * Examples like these were used by Boas to support the view that 
every language has its own unique grammatical structure and that it is the task of the linguist 
to discover for each language the categories of description appropriate for it,' This approach, 
as we have already mentioned above (III) has had considerable influence on Christian (espec 
- ially protestant) biblical scholarship. If 'the Bible and the Bible only is the religion of prot 
estants' and if the Bible is meant to be interpreted by the Bible, then the 'discovery' that 
Hebrew, and perhaps ’Semitic' Greek as well must need be discussed in their own terms (and 
not those of classical Greek or Latin) may be a welcome one. Hebrew, it is said, avoids 
abstractions, maintains the primacy of verbal roots and so of dynamic activity.(Islam evinces 
a similar conviction about Quranic Arabic.) 

In fact current work seems to have moved away from this position in differ 
-ent directions. Bloomfield and still more Skinner have developed a behaviourist approach 
(cf. Quine in philosophy), emphasising 'stimulus and response', stressing the conditions which 
evoke particular verbal reactions. Here the structure of the language has no important bear 
-ing on the language-situation; these just happen to be the learned response to these factors. 
Precisely similar sensations in a different speaker of a quite different language would be the 
determining factor in that language-situation, the only phenomena in which a 'scientific' 
linguist would be interested. And we gather that widely respected research has been carried 
out along these lines. 

On the other hand Chomsky, reacting against Bloomfield, has insisted that 
the repetition which trains a dog to salivate or a rat to open a trap has nothing in common 
with an ability to create and understand a potentially infinite number and variety of sentences. 
Any baby seems able to learn to use any language to generate these structures. There must be 
an innate and common facility, among humans. The theologian has of course no position 
from which to arbitrate. He does well neither to jump on bandwagons nor desert seemingly 
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sunken ships; nor even to pronounce all to be winners and all to have won prizes. 

If one reads the monumental Theologisches Wbrtebuch zum 
n euen Testament of Kittel, or even the odd translated article; and other ’Biblical 
word-books’ and studies in'the Biblical doc trine/view/concept of x’, along with Barr’s The 
Semantics of Biblical Language, it is apparent that q u es t ion s about the re 1 
-evance of syntactic and verbal structures in a particular language are relevant for an under 
-standing of things said and written in it. A given writer may have minded about etymology 
(the background of a word in the language) whether he got the history right or wrong; and it 
is worth being aware that triplets of consonants in Hebrew may have suggested or permitted an 
overtone in some passages that may well affect their sense. But the possibility does not by 
magic become certainty, and still less does a conjectured tri-consonantal root. Sometimes 
the context may strongly support the relevance of etymology (or perhaps punning assonance); 
very often the matter has to remain open, one of a number of possible interpretations. The 
surface syntax of a language may have mdae it too easy to say part of what the writer might 
seem to mean, or too difficult to express other things he seems to be hinting at. 

Examples of theologically important individual words are easier to give 
than instances of expressive syntactic structures. The Hebrew word that we most often trans 
-late by 'God’, ’elohim, has a plural form, and can be used of the one called at times 
Yahw eh, and of the gods of the nations, and of Yahweh’s attendant courtiers. Were any of 
its users aware of this plurality of use of ’one word 1 , were they embarassed by it, stimulated, 
or what? (and does it require some recognition in translation into English or Japanese; and how 
could that be provided?) Hebrew and Aramaic (like some other languages, but not west Europ 
-ean ones) often omit a copula - ’is’. Does this make any difference - and if so, what - to 
our understanding of the word of the Lord that stands in English as ’this (is) my body’? (Are 
’this represents’ or ’this signifies’ or ’this symbolises’ or ’this is a token’ or ’this is a vehicle’ 
better or worse translations? all have been suggested.) What did Ldvy-Bruhl’s Australian abor 
-igines mean by saying what he gives as ’the sun is a white cockatoo'? And it would be int 
-eresting to know whether passives, and impersonal passives, and other impersonal construct 
-ions are equally available in all languages - ’it was ordained’, ’it came to pass that the script 
-ures might be fulfilled*, ’what had to be developed I have developed* (Islam, early Christian, 
Buddhist.) Without over-stressing the Latin grammatical term, such patterns do allow the 
expression of religious acceptance that does not seem easily expressible in any other way. Yet 
Chomsky would see the same basic structure underlying passive and active forms. 

I feel that it is on the meanings of individual words that Chomsky's approach 
has so far had least success; and it is there that different languages even with similar surface 
grammars seem to differ most, with words overlapping in ranges of use in quite different ways. 
Neither Chomsky nor Skinner can relieve the theologian of the need to become sensitive to 
his own and others* use of his own native and other relevant languages, to real differences and 
real similarities, in detail. The painstaking production and use of dictionaries and of ’surface* 
grammars are still essential to the theologian. While Chomsky supposes the infinite adaptabil 
-ity of language lies in the generation and recognition of new (surface and deep) structures, I 
think a good case can be made out for the much greater importance of the adaptability of 
words and phrases and even whole conventional sentences to new meanings-in-use (as seen by 
Wittgenstein for instance, and accepted by Ricoeur, who adds the important point that the 
’structure’ that matters is the effect of the words on each other; it is this that prevents them 
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from vacuaously taking on or being given just any meaning.) It is worth also recalling at this 
point the (obvious enough) fact we were reminded of by Evans and by Piaget, that we are all 
more than talking heads. Just as our speech can be analysed as activity, so can our non-verbal 
behaviour be analysed for its social meaning and 'message'; the two so obviously interlock that 
it is their consideration apart which demands explanation, however such isolation eases study. 

The best short account I have met is Roland Barthes' Elements of Sem 
- io lo gy . In his popular essays he seems barely one step up on McLuhan; but this attempt to 
sort out a terminology for discussing the significance and genuinely 'the meaning* of dress, 
food, motor-cars in their setting takes wide note of other research an analysis. It also affords 
a bridge between our present concern with language and the discussion some pages on of 
'meaning' in art. (There is also a need to take note of codes of gesture, posture, facial exp 
-ression - cf. Michael Argyle.) Theological discussion of ritual and symbolism either adopts 
too restricted a code for interpretation or a sentimental aestheticism; indulges in uncontroll 
-ed mystification or abandons the field and retreats to the printed and perhaps pulpit-proclaim 
-ed word. But meaning is objectively discernible as well as being potentially as adaptable in 
eating and in architecture; not only in speaking, reading and writing. (Chomskyians might 
extend their structural analyses to these quasi-languages too. But more needs to be said about 
'meaning* at all points than the Cartesian line appears to allow.) 

There is a very valuable discussion of all this in a theological context in 
Le'on-Dufour's symposium with Barthes and Ricoeur and others. They are considering biblical 
exegesis, and Ricoeur insists on the value of Barthes* formal structuralism, bracketting the 
'text' off from its origins and from any implications for us, to concentrate on it and the sys 
-tern of signs it uses. (Barthes in fact suggested a dozen co-ordinate codes in Acts 10-11; 
narrative, topographic, naming, historic, rhetorical, semantic, temporal, phatic, gestural, 
symbolic, anagogic, metalinguistic (ie, significant-on-the-grand-scale).) We'see'more, 
we perhaps read-in less. But Ricoeur goes on to insist as strongly that an implicit or explicit 
philosophical and ontological self-limitation to 'pure' structure is not legitimated 
by linguistic method. In fact one can say even more forcibly than he does that just as 'mean 
-ing'enters structural linguistics (at least in attempts to classify sounds that are meaningfully 
similar or meaningfully different in a given language) so too Barthes' reading of the codes in 
Acts depends on his recognising a great deal of information that is meaningful only in historic 
-al context. 

It is important, then, to reflect on the fact of readings in liturgical settings; 
but also on the codes in the readings. Barthes suggests that not only can we create an infinity 
of sentences, (though not just any set of words makes a sentence), but we can analyse an infin 
-ity of codes in any given text (though not just any code.) The series ends only in God as 
the signified who himself points no further. A theistic semiologist's boundary point. But pen 
-ultimately I think the set of more obvious 'codes' is certainly worth considering as a step in 
interpretation, if only because it is these rather than any supposed relation to 'reality' that 
may stand-out for hearers and readers, 

A major difficulty with McLuhan's analyses of hiedia* is his failure to dis 
-tinguish the very varying 'messages' that a medium may convey; or, alternatively, to sort 
out criteria for discerning 'the message* if it is supposed to be at all precise. Similarly both 
'conservative* and 'radical* Christians may agree that tall grey buildings with pointed arches 
convey a sense of numinous otherness, but to their respective satisfaction or dismay. Yet we 
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need ways of deciding for whom, and to what extent there occurs the frisson; and I’m not sure 
that we know yet even how to ask the right questions. I suspect that the building, the clothes 
of the congregation, the accents of the leaders of whatever goes on, the need for books or bits 
of loose paper affect the 'meanings* received far more than does the style of the words. For 
sure when people show in words or actions how important all these other factors are to them 
it may be a matter of clinging to what has become customary, evincing a need to feel at 
home, and what seems to be being said in these other ways may be much clearer to a new¬ 
comer. But the strong possibility remains that the fact of books, seating, time of day and so 
on have considerable influence on understanding and response. And the chances are that even 
fresh insights come to sound like the reaffirmation of old ones. Again, outside the cultic con 
-text, the fact that 'theology' is seen as a bookish and solitary activity rather than as something 
spoken and done in company with bookish learning and debate as an adjunct, colours what is 
done in all modes. Among the effects are the overvaluing of precision and unanimity, and 
the hardening of disagreements. Of course, a public debate may be even more paralysing, and 
an informal friendly discussion may destroy real and enriching divergencies. Current semei- 
ological debate can only point to possibilities. 

On the other hand 'cartesian linguistics* might seem to offer a chance of an 
appeal to an underlying common structure of thought,in whatever language or 'code*. Just as 
an insistence on the distinctiveness of a sacred language appeals to theologians convinced of 
the. distinctiveness of the 'revelation* they claim is expressed in it, so Chomsky’s positing of 
’innate ideas* might appeal to an exponent of a 'natural theology', one who expects to find 
an inkling of his God born with every human being or implicit in all (socially formed) aware 
-ness. But it turns out that these innate 'ideas* are very general and abstract, really it seems 
only the the principles ('transformational rules') that allow a child to understand and generate 
the sound-patterns and then sentences of the language(s) she happens to grow up with. They 
are not Platonic 'ideas', of, say, goodness or truth; nor Kantian categories of causality and 
dependence, necessity and contingency; they provide no basis for anything like Aquinas' Five 
Ways, nor even Lonergan's transcendentalism. 

I have only met one attempt to draw out theological implications from 
Chomsky's work, that by E. R. McCormac in his paper 'A New Programme for Religious Lang 

- uage*. He not only backs Chomsky’s line, but also accepts the argument (J. J. Katz) that the 
latter replaces any philosophical analysis of language; among other things this allows him to 
ignore the difficulties inherent in Chomsky's simple assumption of 'dictionary meaning* for 
words. Lexicographers have to be taken to be all but infallible in their research selection and 
exclusion - and foresight. The inevitable difficulties none the less recur as ’technical prob 

- lems': ’the question of how to establish selection restrictions without making arbitrary exclus 
-ions based upon philosophical or other prejudices (sic) becomes extremely difficult. * ('Select 
-ion restrictions refers to the effects that words have on one another for us when we see hear 
or use them together, suggesting some meanings, making very unlikely modifications in the 
direction of other meanings or references.) McCormac hopes to retain 'actual usage’ which he 
insists includes cognitive factual-type talk of God,(’God exists*, ’God creates*) as well as 
essential ambiguity in ordinary and also in 'religious’ use of language. 

The truth of his factual observations apart, this is already a particular phil 
-osophical judgment on ’meaning’. No dictionary is or could be based on a simple quantitative 
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analysis of word-coincidences in popular use. Compilers have to attempt to sort out nuances 
of 'meaning', and questions of what counts as 'the same' or 'a different' meaning are inescap 
-ably philosophical. If a generative grammar does not exclude the possibility of cognitive 
'God-talk’ (as some linguistic philosophy does) - neither does it establish it. It simply leaves 
the matter as it was, completely unclarified. The 'ambiguity' of ordinary speech is much 
more helpfully dealt with by Wittgenstein, and the logic of various 'uses' is a matter for prior 
philosophical (or reflective if the word is preferred) analysis, not for linguistics. McCormac is 
not able to demonstrate any other conclusion, and effectively admits this (ibid.) 

However, a reminder of the importance of syntax and of whole sentences 
can be very important. There is a classical temptation in Christian and other theology - one 
that recurs in contemporary existentialist philosophy - to over-estimate the importance of 
individual words in their present and past (etymological) relation to 'reality'. Just as Logical 
Positivism and Atomism assumed that any well-formed sentence must relate closely to some 
entity, so for much longer abstract words have been taken as labels for metaphysical entities 
or processes. There is a splendidly destructive survey of this ’word-thing fallacy' in Ogden 
and Richards, The Meaning of Meaning.) Thus Macquarrie follows Heidegger in 
interpreting 'exist' as 'to stand out' (ex stare ) and finds this very significant. A great deal 
of Biblical theology, as we have noted has combined a mystique of Hebrew grammar with a 
semi-magical evaluation of the 'concepts' enshrined in actual or supposed Hebrew roots. 

It is certainly important to understand actual or potential overtones that 
may be suggested by genuine etymology or simply by assonance between words. But all that 
is mere prolegomenon. The description, persuasion, argument, translation follow and must 
be judged by other criteria. 

From Augustine (as Wittgenstein notes) it has been assumed that children 
learn to talk by acquiring sounds or names for things through repeated hearing (and Ogden and 
Richards did not entirely get away from this suggestion.) Current research would suggest that 
the sounds children produce are already creative syntactically, and are best seen as one-word 
sentences. And it is the inter-relation of words in sentences (words that have been used in 
other sentences) in wider verbal and non-verbal contexts that allows the use of the words to 
be meaningful. Words - and structures - have to be examined in use. A psalm, for instance, 
is not an incantation of concepts; but neither is it a pattern of firmly self- contained units. 

The words affect each others senses in ways that a dictionary could not list; only so do they 
achieve the final range of conveyed or conveyable meanings. It is to language-learning that 
we now in a moment turn. 

For further discussions of 'meaning' it is well worth reading some of R. M. 
Hare's essays referred to above, especially 'Meaning and Speech-Acts' and 'Philosophical 
Discoveries'; finding definitions of words is displayed as analogous to remembring how to do 
something (though I think it is sometimes as cumbersome as discovering the definition of a 
word you remember you knew how to use; rather than simply 'remembring what you knew',) 
The question of meaning(s)-in-use of words is far more complex than McCormac and other 
Chomskyians seem to allow, 

iii Language-learning 

As we shall have cause to insist again, showing that human beings are 'very 
different' from other animals no more necessarily advances theology than showing man as a 
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naked ape necessarily hinders it. Whatever seems the most accurate factual account, it is 
the value placed on him thus described and the possibilities held out for him, the aims urged 
or prescribed that are closest to the heart of most theologians* concern. Nonetheless, I have 
urged that an absolute fact/value division is impossible to maintain. Some factual descriptions 
suggest that particular means are appropriate, and so more or less directly influence the ends 
that are adopted. In giving an account of Man the use of language is normally accorded an 
important place. Quite apart then from the question whether it shows him distinct from the 
other animals, or just capable of doing more complicated tricks, die much larger factual 
question of how this central skill is acquired and used must affect die way that other skills 
(including theologising) are taught, used and understood. 

W e have already just above noted something of the debate about learning 
as that affects our understanding of the structure of language; here we consider the implications 
of the different views on how that learning is achieved. At one extreme are the behaviourists 
(Eloomfield, Skinner). For them a child learns that the production of sounds like 'ma-ma* or 
'mum-mum’ is awarded by attention, smiles, caresses, milk; the hearing of them from the 
source of bliss is also similarly accompanied, and arouses pleasurable expectations.... and so 
to more complex patterns of sounds, words and sentences. Particular situations (including 
others* verbal activity) trigger off patterns of behaviour(including verbal behaviour) in the 
child; just as bells associated with food made Pavlov's wretched dogs salivate. Behaviourists do 
not find it necessary that all children are equally malleable lumps of impressionable clay; 
some may be genetically suited to mote complex conditionning than are others; it is a matter 
of sorting out the best process for the particular subject (Jensen, Eysenck.) 

On the other hand, as we have seen, the Chomskyian linguists point to the 
child's ability to sort the very different sounds he hears into one 'word' (including one word 
sentences) (which is very different from a dog learning to expect food at the sound of the same 
electric bell); and to the child's adaptation of the sounds he can make to match the adult 
words and sentences he hears (as just mentioned, he seems to experi ment with sequences that 
he can reproduce until he hits on one that seems to 'work' - is accepted, responded to); and 
above all to the child's ability to recognise and still more produce sentences he has never 
heard before, in unusual as well as in accustomed circumstances. It is urged that the model 
of conditioning by repetition with reward and punishment is simply inadequate as an explan 
-ation of the phenomena of language-learning (as well as seeming to ignore the complexity 
of the structures involved.) 

It is of value to note here the work of Piaget on the thought processes of 
older children. He suggests stages from the very concrete intelligent activity of younger child 
-ren through stages of learning to compare and contrast, on to skills in abstract reasoning. I 
have met another interesting suggestion in this field from Grey Walter; that some adults almost 
always think pictorially, by 'visualising', some almost always abstractly, and the remainder 
(the majority in fact) fall somewhere between the two, perhaps depending on context. And 
this has nothing to do with intelligence as normally assessed. (Contrast the primitivist account 
in Loneigan, from Ldvy-Bruhl, with the foregoing as well as perhaps with the binary analysis 
proposed by Ldvi-Strauss.) All these positions can claim experimental backing, and there 
seems little chance of the theologians being presented with any easy resolution. But neither 
can they afford to ignore the issues. 

Many religious traditions value verbal repetition highly: Islam, Zen, eastern 
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Christendom in the Jesus Prayer, western in the P a ter and Ave. It is 'vain' repetition 
that Jesus, for instance, rejects, battalogi a, he cannot be taken to reject meaningful or 
simply purposeful repetition. A conditioned and conditioning use of language may have ns 
place in theology; a theologian needs to understand the extent to which his own or others 
reactions to what he says or writes may be reflex rather than considered. I confess that as a 
•liberal' I do not relish the manipulation of others (though even I try to make people think). 
But whether a stimulus-response view of language is seen as inevitable, desirable or disastrous, 
the evidence and the possibilities need to be taken into account; along with others. 

It has been suggested that in the English-speaking world the words ’sin' 'sex 
and 'love' elicit very much the same reaction. If that is so. it makes many theologians 
attempts to communicate - or meditate - difficult. But effective de-conditioning may well 
only be possible along the lines of an alternative conditioning. A free and responsible use of 
language (including theological language) may have to be socially engineered, with all the 
risks that involves. The theologians cannot afford to ignore die chance that some of his words 
may create their own (and distorting) context of meaning, quite other than the use to which 
he is himself putting them. And he may have to help to manipulate situations in which other 
manipulation and 'gut reaction’ is made less likely. 

I cannot remember meeting any account of for instance the effect of rote 
learning of the Koran in childhood on adult Moslems in a technological society; nor of the 
style of learning as such employed in Buddhist monasteries for young novices. But certainly 
in the UK over the past ten years a Piaget-Goldman approach to 'readiness for religion has 
had a marked effect on teaching methods and content. 

But with adults too it is obvious too that though they have mastered tech 
-niques of abstraction their ability to assimilate fresh information depends very much on its 
being presented in a way suited to involve them in speech and action. The 'form' and the 
'matter' of theology are much too closely linked for these considerations to be ignored, as 
though they were no more than an arbitrary choice of visual aids and a time for questions. 
Goldman has shown that many things which protestant Christians want to say. whole stretches 
of the scriptures that they have wanted to share just cannot be communicated to English school 
- children. Moses and the burning bush do not convey any sense of mysterium tremend 
-u m et fascinans; they appear baffling or comic at primary school age, when the tale 
is often used. If anything is to be said at all (and perhaps nothing ought) then it will be diff 
-erent in content, not just in illustration, because of what we know of how children and adults 
learn, and especially, of how children learn to speak. 

Further, if a theological tradition demands an unquestioning reverence to 
'God' as understood, or to the canon of a religion's scripture, such an attitude is very difficult 
to impart to people who are otherwise being taught by asking their own questions and finding 
out for themselves. Theologians may join the opponents of 'progressive' education, they may 
say what they have always said, in the ways they have always said it. and forgo communic 
-ation. But deliberately declaiming to those you know cannot understand is a different act 
-ivity from trying to communicate the only way you know, yet failing to get through. 

And again, if it does turn out that at least this one very basic learning of 
speaking and hearing includes even as one important factor the ability to create and to expert 
-ment that Chomskyians and others insist on; and even more, if all activities share this open 
-ness, theologians will still be able to label it 'sin* or 'grace' or 'neutral'; 'fallenness', 'the 
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image of God* or 'hylic nature'; but not ignore it. (I note that Ricoeur suggests that the con 
-trast 'speech/language' (parole et Langue) clarify questions of predestination and resp 
-onsibility, creative choice within what is given by grammatical structures and the lexicon.) 

iv Translation 

I've already more than once referred to the obvious fact that many religious 
groups have scriptures in languages other than those spoken by present believers, or in ancient 
versions so different as to be incomprehensible without specialist training. A Bengali Muslim 
has to cope with the Koran, a Chinese Buddhist with the Pali canon, a Tiddisher Jew with 
Hebrew, a Bermudan Christian with the Book of Common Prayer. Techniques of translation 
are extremely important. But there are real problems. It is possible to buy a volume setting 
rival English translations of the Christian scriptures alongside one another; and I have seen 
sermons in print where the preacher picks his way among the variants, here a word, there a 
word, to make his predetermined point. Similarly some years ago I noticed the following as 
translations of a passage in the Dead Sea Scrolls: 

*.. .from the secrets of his miraculous power 
my eye saw the Eternal Being'; or, 

'Through his mysterious wonder light is come into my heart; 
mine eye has set its gaze on everlasting things'; or, 

'From the source of His righteousness is my justification, 
and from his marvellous mysteries is the light in my heart. 

On wisdom concealed from men. on knowledge and wise design (hidden) from the sons of 
men'; and the Qumran community appears gnostic, contemplative or traditionally Jewish 
as you choose. 


W. V. O. Quine has written:'Manuals for translating one language into another 
can be set up in divergent ways, all compatible with the totality of speech dispositions, yet 
incompatible with one another. In countless places they will diverge in giving as their respect 
-ive translations of a sentence of the one language, sentences of the other language which 
stand to each other in no plausible sort of equivalence however loose. The firmer the direct 
links of a sentence to non-verbal stimulation, of course, the less drastically its translations 
can diverge from one another from manual to manual.' 

On this behaviourist view it is a matter of finding which identical stimulus 
produces which verbal responses in the different languages. These then translate into each other. 
Put we have already noted some of the difficulties at present being aired in any behaviourist 
account; and to find non-verbally (ie, without begging the question) the complex stimulus 
that produces in some individuals in a complex culture the utterance 'God is beyond Being*; 
and then work out, still non-verbally how to apply the same stimulus among speakers of diff 
-erent languages in similar pr divergent cultures to obtain the 'correct* translation would be 
incredibly difficult (even granting for the moment the logical coherence of the undertaking.) 

So much of the stimulus is linguistic anyway; and responses are functions of culture, sub-culture, 
and personality, (which, see Barthes, all have their codes), all intertwined with language. 

If languages convey as different pictures of human life as some have sugg 
-ested, then translation might be as systematically misleading as Quine proposes (we consider 
that problem again when we reflect on social anthropology; but be it noted, Quine's case 
stands against the underlying ’Wittgensteinian’ basis of this present essay.) The question does 
need to be taken very seriously. Attempts to interpret the Fourth Gospel offer to my mind a 
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striking illustration of Quine’s point. Different commentators can provide detailed and coher 
-ent versions of ’what the evangelist means’, but differ strikingly from one another. None the 
-less I would suggest that die fourth gospel is exceptional in using a restricted and largely 
abstract vocabulary repetitively with very little to tell what its words like ’truth’, ’life', 
‘commandments', ’love', even, mean. All sorts of keys seem to master the doors (a hackney 
-ed but useful metaphor in this instance.) In fact the Johannine theology provides one or two 
keys of its own (such as the insistence on using this world's good things in care for the brethren) 
that allow you to connect your ordinary world with its ratified one, and so at least preclude 
some interpretations; say, in terms of the individual's inner life. Outside such deliberately 
cryptic gnostic (small-g) codes it is difficult to find the systematic ambiguity which Quine 
expects; as was shown for instance by John Allegro's attempt to retranslate into terms of a 
mushroom drug-cult all the records of the ancient near-east. There are just so many points 
where scholars who felt they had very divergent views on many things nonetheless also found 
they shared a common factual world (present and past) that refused the intended master-key 
as spurious. Our present appreciation of life overlaps too much with many of those who d is 
- agree with us for the possibility of systematic ambiguity to make sense. Our life (including 
speaking and listening) is not itself sufficiently systematic for a systematic re-interpretation 
to be plausible. 

R.Kirk , from whom I obtained the reference to Quine ("Translation and 
Indeterminacy') thought he could show the latter's position to be logically incoherent. 
Easically he suggested that where two ways of translating from one language to another were 
(hypothetically) so different as to fox two people who were bilingual in the one and in their 
respective versions of the other, they could settle their differences by translating back into 
the first in indirect speech what they 'said' in the other. Thus, using my own illustration; 

(1) A: D eus lux est. 

(2) E; I agree, love is all-conquering. 

(3) A: No, I said that God is light; my actual words were ” D eu s lux est". 

(4) Dixi Deum lucem esse; ipsissima verba mea "Deus lux est". 
But, averred Kirk, while that makes sense, B could only make nonsense if he tried to give his 
dog-Latin account of (3); for him, 'that God is light* must tally with some other Latin words, 
certainly not Deus lux est, and he would find himself saying, ridiculously, something 
like: 

(5) B: Neminime, dixisti (3) se dixisse scientiam honorem delere, 
ipsissima verba tu a, "Deus lux est". 

But this would not prove A’s to be the correct version. B could still use 
(5) as a way of protesting at what he could only see still as A's mistranslation of (1) in the 
first part of (3). I confess that I was myself persuaded by Kirk until two other writers pointed 
out his mistake (Hyslop and Harris). B must be allowed to make his own parallel defence-and- 
attack. But I think on still further reflection that Kirk's real mistake was in entertaining 
Quine's hypothesis at all, in supposing that it could have anything to do with language-in¬ 
life as it is found. If there were a language sufficiently systematically self-contained for 
such ambiguity to occur, it would be quite different from language as we find it. Monologues 
(eg, of a Johannine kind) might be translated in systematically opposed ways even in real lang 
-uages. But a bilingual conversation among people living together could never support such 
consistent double-entendre. (To repeat another cliche', Theology is 'caught' in multi¬ 
dimensional life, rather than taught in the abstract seclusion of cell or Sunday School.) 

It is not the case that the meaning of language is under-determined (so, 
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Quine.) Rather, in use it is mostly over-determined, by repetition, concomitant action, re¬ 
phrasing, gesture - as a transcript of any normal conversation shows. Cross-checking to-and 
-fro is part of communication in any one language, as we try to find the extent to which we 
have understood familiar or unfamiliar words or constructions (compare Ogden and Richards on 
'definition'in The Meaning of Meaning.) Ambiguous or misleading phrases are sorted 
out, novelty is accepted or dubbed malapropism, substitutes are found. Tara phrasing' (in 
words, gestures, actions,) is essential to communication in any language; whether concerned 
with religious faith or motor-car maintainance. Reference ranges are overlapped to obtain a 
more nearly appropriate statement, more precise, more general. The transition from 
this within one language to translation between two is gradual. 

Comedian's patter depends often on systematic ambiguity; a clever writer 
can even extend this to the length of a play (compare Alan Ayckbourn's Relatively Speak 
- ing. ) It can even happen in 'real life'. But it must be rare for the point to fail to arrive 
when we say in embarassed laughter, Oh, I thought you were talking about so-and-so doing 
such-and-such.' The comedies depend on our being able to see through the ambiguity, know 
-ing it is possible to ’put it another way' - translate. Otherwise they'd neither amuse nor enter 
-tain. We can expect ambiguity to be temporary, even if serious while it lasts, in 'ecumen 
-ical’ and even in 'inter-faith’ dialogue (see below.) 

Translation is not necessarily easy; but it cannot be impossible, in the nature 
of language as we find it; it is not arbitrary. The checks are not a few stimulus-and-response 
ones in a few simple contexts with the remainder a network of conventions open to varying 
interpretations. The checks are on many levels all the while, as people with very different 
views and backgrounds effectively converse. Better or worse translations are made and check 
-ed in use, widely. The point is made quite effectively by the number of 'modem English' 
translations of the Christian Bible; there is no one correct one, but they ressemble each other 
differently; and it is worth comparing them over long stretches of text (only avoiding, as al 
-ready insisted, any temptation to take little bits of translation out of context.) It also 
seems worth suggesting a certain humility to any theologian ’good at languages' - other men's 
efforts, overlapping with your own, should help as you work towards ways of putting it that 
seem to you to get the desired sense. Me and my Nestld are not self-sufficient. 

The different surface grammars of languages make it difficult to translate 
an accomplished writer who can link 'style* and content. But Chomsky's 'innate ideas' might 
seem to hold out hopes for translators. Translation would certainly be easier if we could find 
universal underlying structures. I think some attempts have been made to apply his work to 
the teaching of foreign languages (but that raises only a similar, not the same range of prob 
-lems.) Chomsky’s approach emerged from difficulties experienced in programming comput 
-ors to translate. But as I've had occasion to insist before, the real difficulty seems to lie in 
the semantic field. Which words in the vocabulary store will and which will not go happily 
together in sentences generated from the same 'deep' structure? dictionaries only give a pre 
-liminary lead. Which words with roughly appropriate dictionary entries will best fit in this 
context? He viewed the field and the cloud' - ' He crossed the field and the cloud' - 'He 
crossed the road and the footpath' - 'He crossed the cow and the cock'. (Or the now classical 
'Colourless green ideas sleep furiously'; 'furiously green colourless sleep ideas'; and so on.) 

It is difficult then to decide on the merits or demerits of a literal translation 
'word for word'. It may amount to using one simple dictionary, without cross-checking and 
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without regard to context; perhaps taking loan words and homophones as homonyms, 'if it looks 
the same, it means the same, * That is obviously shoddy. It is much harder to sort out the 
pro's and con's of a more intelligent literalism. Is 'the Son of Man', ’the Man', 'the Repres 
-entative Man', 'one' or what the best translation of the Greek (and then the Aramaic) that 
is given in these and other ways? taking it that we avoid 'the son of the man'. We have to 
choose between interpretative paraphrase on the one hand, and leaving too much to be under 
- stood on the other. The New English Bible translators introduce 'revelation' into 
their version of II Corinthians 4.6, without any 'literal' warrant in the text. I would suggest 
that they are right in principle (but wrong in this detail.) In effective translation one needs 
to pay as much attention to one’s potential audience or readership as to the text in hand; and 
to neither at the expense of the other. Unless one is sure the text was always nonsense, it is 
not translated till the new version makes clear sense itself to those who are meant to use it. 
Much of what is offered as translation in religious scholarship (and elsewhere) is only a first 
sketch, from the side of the text, and perhaps the harder part of the task remains. This prob 
-lem recurs later when we consider some of the debates in contemporary anthropology and in 
the sociology of ideas. But it leads also into the appreciation of plays, novels, poems, pictures, 
music, architecture. Here again questions of interpretation and meaning demand attention, 
and these afford some of the interconnections of method that we are about to explore. But it is 
worth remembering that we have already in this section on linguistics touched on questions of 
framing testable hypotheses, of psychology and philosophy of mind, of genetics and social 
conditionning; as well as reverting to considerations of philosophical analysis. 


3 THE ARTS 
i The Philosophy of Art 

It is, I suggest, significant, that many of the issues we have or shall discuss 
in other sections crop up again when writers try to sort out what creative artists and their more 
or less critical hearers, readers, viewers, tasters are up to. W.Chorlton in his Aesthetics 
points out how ways of understanding the appreciation of art depend on views of how sense- 
perception works and should be described; on how language is thought of, and the relation of 
words to things, the 'ontological status' of ideas, and 'the meaning of meaning*. H.R. Rook 
-maaker, in Modern Art and the Death of a Culture is able to link the 
practice of painting with ongoing technological discoveries in physiology and physics, as well 
as in philosophical reflection on them; and in many cases he has explicit quotations from the 
artists concerned to support the connections he sees, 

A stress on the total context of artistic production and enjoyment is given 
explicitly Wittgensteinian form by a number of recent writers in this field. R. Wollheim argues 
that we can give an account of what constitutes an 'art object’ along the lines Wittgenstein 
suggested for discerning 'games*. We come to know some sets, of words, bits of baked clay, 
patterns of sound, pieces of multi-coloured canvas as clearly 'works of art*. We include or 
exclude others as they possess or lack significant features in common with some of these. He 
insists that we cannot describe our practice in any other way. To find one necessary or a set 
of necessary features in the products themselves or in the 'mind' or 'intention' of the artist 
just will not work. Chorlton insists on the 'context' of meaning. William Righter and John 
Casey show that rival critical criteria belong together, and will not work in isolation. I found 
particularly impressive, for its similarity with my own portrayal of theology, Righter's conclus 
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-ion as to *... the many things which can relate to a work of literature, and where method 
consists more in a developed sensitivity to the weight of different kinds of language and their 
conflicting claims on our attention. This would be a view of criticism as a relating of many 
kinds of knowledge, of varying types of intellectual discipline... (Criticism’s)autonqmy con 
-sists not in its possession of a discipline of its own, but in its preserving this open character, 
in its refusal to be assimilated into any of the other stiuctures which make claims upon it. ' 

And all of this is explicitly 'anti-reductionist’. It is only against a clear background of similar 
-ities and differences that art and its criticism can appear in its varied distinctiveness and 
individuality. 

ii The Work of the Critic 

If translation tends to stress ’original meaning' even at the expense of con 
-veying any, aesthetic criticism is much more likely to be concerned with the viewer’s or 
reader’s or hearer’s understanding: what does this work mean ’for me', what can it mean, what 
can it be made to mean for me? Even where the answer is some more or less plausible form of 
'what it meant for the author*, it is how that can be something for me that is at issue. And 
this concern is obviously close to the theologian’s search for present and personal involvment. 
We are invited to see Shakespeare as 'our contemporaiy ’(Jan Kott, Peter Brooks; compare 
Geoffrey Ainger’s Jesus our Contemporary); to see Tudor England as a police-state 
like Poland. It is not just a matter of playing in modern dress (or undress). A tragedy of Shake 
-spear’s must be edited (censored?) to convey a present-day sense of over-all absurdity. The 
question whether Shakespeare’s text can itself mean anything like that is dismissed as 'archae 
-ology' (sic) (Bernard Miles) or as ’intentionalist fallacy*. 

The strength of counter claims on behalf of original meaning or textual 
meaning differ from one art-form to another, partly as a matter of convention, partly in pro 
-portion to the availability of criteria. We are used to different conductors and performers 
giving us their interpretation of a piece of music: before there was recording machinery only 
a few and for a short while were in a position to make comparisons with a player-composer's 
own version. Music is usually very abstract, conveying mood (if you know its conventions) 
but little other ’information’; a complex piece allows very different presentations. We may 
prefer another conductor’s Boulez to Boulez' own. Plays, too, come to us most vivididly 
through others' performances of them. And we are reconciled (or used) to film-producers who 
give us Great Expectations - from an idea by Charles Dickens. In plays, films, opera 
ballet* instrumental and vocal music of all sorts we are audience and spectator, taking what 
others take the material to mean or make it mean or convey. The play, score,libretto are each 
a much more open ’prescription' than are the 'texts’ of other sorts of work. And it is odd how 
open, too, a sacred scripture can turn out to be in the hands of expositors of the meaning. 

Novels and poems, too, may be read to us; pictures, statues, buildings may 
be analysed for us. But mostly we receive them fairly direct from whoever produced them, 
and we are not (so obviously) involved with some third person's understanding of the stoiy or 
the composition. (Of course, we can read plays for ourselves, and play music, too,) Here we 
can concentrate on ’what it means for me*. And it seems to me that there is a genuine sense 
in which it can ’mean’ whatever I choose to make it mean. Only then in honesty I should 
admit to myself that I am using the play, novel, poem as little more than a catalyst for my 
own thoughts and feelings. Then if I myself am a producer of plays, a director of films, I 
can offer this response of mine for the audience to share (and make what it will of it.) There 
seems to be no end to the possibilities. We could have Ronald Bryden's Harold Osborne's Bern 
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•ard Miles'Peter Brooks’ Othello;( compare Rosencrantz and Guildenstern.)It 
might make interesting theatre (just as say Ott’s Bonhoeffer’s Luther’s Paul may make for lively 
dogmatics.) I see no reason (I have met no compelling reason) why any artistic presentation 
or version of anything whatsoever should not be judged on its own merits (however that is done) 
and the ’forgery' preferred to the original* the print to the oil, the bowdlerisation to the first 
edition. (Roland Barthes' structuralism would insist on this approach to any 'text'.) 

However, by the same token, 1 see no reason to dismiss attempts to present 
something as close as attainable to what the author or artist or composer produced (even if that 
involves a much more thorough ’translation’). It may be intellectually and emotionally (spirit 
-ually, theologically) more stimulating to engage with another mind - or with some second 
mind grappling with a third - rather than use some classical or modem work simply as a laxa 
-tive to release my own or another's thoughts and feelings. 

Yet there is a genuinely fallacious 'intentionalist fallacy’, and not just con 
-fined to literary interpretation. We are wrong if we suppose that we should always be asking 
for some interior ’meaning’ when we hear or read another. He may quite simply have meant 
what he said. We do not have to infer some ’inner process' of Vneaning ’ or of ’intention’ before 
we can allow that we have understood. Sometimes people are disingenuous, sometimes 
they simply lie (and we may ask ourselves or of them what is really going on in their minds.) 
Normally and ultimately we may all happily mean what we say, and neither wait anxiously 
for others to deduce our inner intentions nor pause till we have worked out theirs. 'Is this really 
what you mean?’ we ask some inarticulate friend. 'Yes' he smiles with relief - and we both 
have in words 'what he means’, we have his meaning, what he intends. 

Words and sentences, paint, stone, sounds do not ’clothe’ or even ’convey' 
some meaning that is other, inner, pre-existing (if invisible). We do not say before each 
utterance, Here is my meaning; now what words can I package it in? We may well sometimes 
(when uttering especially reflectively) say, Yes, I maintain that... no, I’m not quite happy 
with what I put next... ah, now I see how to change it... yes, that’s better. And all this 
might tempt us to suppose that we were comparing the uttered sentences with some original 
meaning in our mind, to see if they matched. But we are not. We are comparing things 
said with other things said (or written or shaped). In normal speech we say more or less thought 
-fully what we think as we think it, then affirm it, repeat it, paraphrase it, refine it, with¬ 
draw it, put it another way. In artistic creation we very often (with significant modern except 
-ions) remove this redundancy to produce the 'finished work'. We compose a poem, paper, 
parable, partita. We reflect on what we utter, sketch, imagine, hum, scribble and compare 
these various attempts with one another - but not with some inner prototype. We are not 
copyists of our own completed works; we are creating them. What we issue are the results 
of which we more or less approve, with or without others' help and approval. 

There are some philosophers who would, I think, object even to the word 
'imagine* in the above list. I find it touching that each assumes he can talk for all humanity, 
that in 'introspecting* or 'retrospecting' they are scrutinising Everyman. But experimental 
results (see on Walter, above) suggest people are different in their creative methods. Some 
sketch or scribble, some mutter under their breath (or now, into a tape-recorder; classically 
to an amanuensis); some visualise, some turn as much as possible into mental arithmetic or 
other abstract symbolism. And certainly the philosophers themselves differ. 

But die well-argued conclusion is that the ’object’ of art is the product as 
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issued. Knowing about the process of its achieving may help us appreciate it (but also could 
hinder.) But such knowledge if available of the process of its achieving does not point us back 
to some mental and higher original; it points us forward to the result. (And when we prefer 
a cartoon of da Vinchi’s or the early draft of a poem by.Blake, it is not as something closer 
to the supposed Idea', but as the point where we might have preferred the artist to stop.) The 
picture, poem, symphony are the result of trying out ideas and arguing or just deciding, that's 
best’, or ’that’s right’, or ’that looks good, sounds good, tastes good. ’ It is this result that the 
rest of us more or less delightedly accept. And so we may value some critical reconstruction 
of the history of the Gospel or the Koranic tradition, as getting us closer to what Jesus or Moh 
-ammed (or some early editor) said. But we need neither try to press further back, nor despair 
because we cannot, to some original ’intention’ behind that (of Jesus, Mohammed, or the evang 
-elist,) We cannot improve on reaching - or as near as possible approaching - the actual saying 
(or the original gloss.) 

There are lots of useful questions to ask, if we are to understand or more fully 
appreciate some work (though we can still ask too many.) But chasing back to some orig 
-inal sensation, feeling, mood, idea, experience is chimeric. If the artist put it out with 
fairly whole-hearted backing the work as it stands says much more of what she or he wanted 
to express than any hazy or even elaborate mental or paper sketch at the start. If it does not 
then it was issued without sincere backing; and other.thoughts in the writer’s or composer’s 
mind are still irrelevant. Of course, he may have felt he had much more to say; but either 
he could and did, perhaps elsewhere; or he couldn’t, and we have no access to it. (Further 
related questions in the philosophy of mind are discussed in the notes and elsewhere; but this 
is yet another strand that ties together our concern for language, psychology, history, the inter 
-pretation of sacred traditions and the present topic of the arts.) Now because some ’meaning' 
beyond or behind the speaker’s meaning what he said in honest talk is nowhere to be had, of 
course it would be misleading to expect it for Shakespeare - or Paul or Jesus or Confucius. But 
it is inaccessible because it was never to be had, not because Paul, Shakespeare or Confucius 
are dead and gone. 

In a proper sense of ’meaning' it may well be harder - but not necessarily - 
to puzzle out the meaning(s) of something written in your own country in the sixth or the six 
-teenth century in a more or less alien culture than something just said by a friend. But it is 
not totally different in practice. We consider some methods and criteria a little later; and 
again when we look at the practice of history-writing. But today’s producer who dismisses 
’what Shakespeare meant’ as irrelevant is angry if the critics misinterpret him, the producer, 
and do not get his contemporary meaning right. At this juncture it is only necessary to add 
the reminder that what a man or woman meant, what the ’text’ they issued meant becomes 
clearer against the social and aesthetic conventions of the time, and against other work of 
their own. But they may have developed or repudiated as well as simply used these. 

Of course it may happily be admitted that the playwright or novelist may 
have meant to leave us guessing, may have been unwilling to bring things to a tidy resolution. 
Samuel Beckett has, if I remember my newspaper-reading aright refused either to authorise 
or repudiate various interpretations of his plays; he meant to be enigmatic in just this way, 
with these words, to leave these questions open, or to leave open the questions as to what 
questions are being asked. A painter or a sculptor may tty to tell a clear story, convey a 
message (like a commercial advertising artist.) He may attempt to arouse precisely erotic 
feelings. He may have hoped to stimulate a sensuous delight in colour and form, leaving sex 
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-uality neither evoked nor sublimated. He may just have meant to produce this particular 
shape and texture. The prophetic parable, the Buddhist sutra . certainly the koan may 
primarily want our puzzled or intrigued attention and reflection. 

There is no one simple question to be asked under the heading of ’meaning . 
Among other things, this legitimises some (though not all) discussions of ’the Christian mean 
-ing(s) of some novel or play - Is it saying Christian things? Not, deep down he was a Christ 
-ian believer: a variant of the Tillichian 'conversion by definition*. (As mistaken: to make 
Gandhi a Christian or Jesus a Hindu, ’really’, 'deep down’.) 

A fairly common theme among critics and writers on criticism is that works 
of art are well taken, perhaps best taken as widening our horizons, increasing our breadth of 
vision, opening up fresh insights. A picture or play creates fresh possibilities of 'meaning' for 
me. At least for a while I see this, which is perhaps new, additional - and maybe worthwhile- 
whether or not I go on to integrate it with more or less of the remainder of my life. Then obv 
- iously I miss out if I look only to see my existing views and beliefs re-affirmed. But as obvious 
-ly would I lose if I were totally converted to each fresh novel or symphony. I may well have 
to narrow my vision, suspend disbelief, entertain quite foreign possibilities, if I am even to 
enjoy let alone grow-with some new work. But this can only be one episode. And it seems to 
me important. It excludes, as said, any narrowly ’doctrinal’ interpretation of any work. But 
by the same token it makes necessary an engaged criticism, or I shall not even momentarily 
enhance my vision, I shall only be listing successive and partial ones. But perhaps even more 
important, it provides a useful analogy for the sharing of total religious faith, from elsewhere 
or from the past, or both. 

If people can have their agnostic, secular, atheist, communist, capitalist, 
bourgeois or other vision enlarged; if they are able sometimes to suspend disbelief and a accept 
for a while the new possibilities offered by a picture, play, film, opera - then they should be 
able to do the same with some religious view, if only briefly. Allowing that this entry into a 
new world is possible, and supposing that some marrying of it with the old can happen (we 
have said, that is part of what 'understanding' means), and accepting we can learn to do this 
more and more deeply - and more often; then the same should apply to ancient or foreign 
religious traditions. So, if this account of at least part of what art is about, how meaning in 
art is created and appreciated is valid, then it lends strong support to the Wittgensteinian 
trend of my analysis of theologising. It suggests, in particular that a picture of impregnably 
'safe' or unentrably foreign religious 'language-games’ must be false. 

I suggest that the analogy is very close; that accepting a religious faith is 
very like allowing yourself to be absorbed by a story or picture or a piece of music. There are 
differences; but there are many strong similarities. Some of both should emerge in what foil 
-ows. A man, and that may be a Jewish or Christian or other religious man has every right 
then to sort out what some play does or can mean for him, and accept help in this. Some write: 
without any concern, even with antipathy for God or any religious system may illuminate my 
religious understanding of myself and others, may engage and entertain me very deeply and 
widely, so as to force me to consider all my beliefs in the light of his play or novel or poem 
or picture. (Oddly there seems less argument in the other direction, as when Gide enjoys Boss 
-uet. Secular anjoyment of Christian mediaeval or Moslem or Buddhist culture is taken for 
granted.) 
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A Marxist may find a tot to interest him in Matthew's Gospel, and even 
produce a film version that impresses the radical biblical historians with its faithfulness to 
Matthew’s meaning - the miracles, the fulfilment of prophecy. For most theologies, 'what 
the sacred writings mean to me* is supposed to be well under the control of ‘what the sacred 
writings mean'. That can be a question about what the words and sentences meant as uttered 
by original speaker or writer, and as read by early recipients, heard by the audience then. 

But there is alongside this a conviction that 'it means' 'what God means by it today*; and not 
infrequently it is said or implied that I learn what God means by it from 'what it means to me. ’ 
A religious search for meaning in my group’s scriptures may have this much in common with 
aesthetic debates about ‘meaning’. But I am more likely to feel involved in, bound by the 
meaning I find for my life at large in my scriptures than a novelist will expect me to be by 
the meaning he conveys or that I comprehend in his work. We do not by and large pay artists 
to tell us what to do (unless we are sure they will tell us to do what we want.) There are ex 
-ceptions; if the message is really 'way out’ we take it as still entertainment - no one really 
expects us to revolt. In more integrated societies it was easier to express atractively the mess 
-agethat people should do that they intended to do or anyway agreed that they ought to do. 
(Pilgrim's Progress is said to have sold 100, 000 copies by 1692.) In a pluralist society the 
most a writer can ask is for his work to be taken seriously, for us not deliberately to prevent 
him from absorbing us in it. We are usually expected to take religious meaning more serious 
-ly still than that. 

(May I issue a brief reminder that what I said in discussing language and 
linguistics still applies: if we are to appreciate the meaning of a text (rather than impose just 
any meaning of our own) we may well have to produce many overlapping versions of our own. 
We may well not be able to use the text's words to say what clearly they are meant to say. 

How we accept and translate ‘meaning’ is as I then argued: what I have been urging here is 
that we should at least include attempts to understand thus what the text meant or means, 
whatever the words we then use for this elusive 'meaning*, however we put what we take it 
is being said.) 

iii Criteria in Criticism 

Suppose then that we want to take a poem, novel, play, picture at least 
as seriously as it seems to ask to be taken, engaging ourselves with the product itself (and not 
with odd associations it has for us or may have had for the author.) The critics have claimed 
to be able to help us to do all this, reasonably and responsibly. We consider them for their 
immediate value and interest on their normal ground, as well as for their possible help with 
explicitly religious material. 

The most fully (philosophically, reflectively) worked-out approach to crit 
-icism seems to have been that of I. A. Richards in the twenties and thirties. He was, it app 
-ears, trying to produce a fully 'scientific* discipline. He made (before A. J. Ayer) a clear 
distinction between ’scientific' and ‘emotive* language. Poetry for instance is the expression 
and evocation of feeling. Criticism is the scientific psychological analysis of what is expressed 
and evoked. In point of fact, in some contexts Richards allowed for more than the 'two uses' 
usually attributed to him; there are 'sense, feeling, tone, intention*, which have different 
relative importance in different kinds of writing. 

We shall have some more to say about psychology and the theologians' 
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craft in a later section. In fact what people mean by ’feeling’ you find on closer inspection 
differs considerably, from lush sentimentality to sentiments of exquisite refinement. But 'feel 
-ing’ in some sense or other has often been seen as important in, even sometimes as the essence 
of religion, by the revivalist stirring up hysteria or by Schleiermacher making his appeal to 
religion's cultured despisers. An understanding of the ranges of feeling (including boredom) 
that others’ and one's own language express and evoke must be valuable when doing any theo 
-logy concerned with life as it is lived. What we term 'feelings’ are important in themselves, 
and are bound up with attitudes, intentions and actions. 

Unfortunately, it does not seem possible to work out any calculus for a play, 
opera or monument, for the feelings they may stir up. A given work may evoke a whole gamut 
of feelings in a range of spectators, only sometimes coinciding with the emotions of its writer 
or producer and actors. As John Casey makes clear, if we call a play (he instances Oedipus 
Ty rannus ) ’horrifying’, we cannot be making a scientific prediction that it will arouse 
horror (rather than mirth or anger). We can indeed make (at present rather imprecise) predict 
-ions about individuals' and even groups’ reactions. But they may well be very different for 
the same play. Our psychological skills, such as they are, may help us sort out ’the meaning 
for you, the meaning for me* (even allow us to go beyond these). But discerning 'the meaning 
of the play' must proceed along other lines. Casey insists that we can only appreciate a work 
within a certain social context of meaning. Our conventions of meaning are such that given 
particular carefully described elements, Oedipus Tyrannus IS horrifying. That implies 
that we judge horror to be the appropriate (not the most probable) response. 

There are other attempts to help us to find relevant criteria. But as Casey 
points out (in explicitly Wittgensteinian style) any attempt which begins by trying to isolate 
the essential aesthetic (feeling, beauty, form, whatever) from other areas of language and 
experience is going to be hard put to it to find warrants for its judgments. If we eschew warr 
-ants from without our isolated language-game, we inevitably argue in a circle, vacuously 
in our chosen vacuum. 

’Significant form' as a 'unique quality’ (with its uniquely appropriate acc 
-ompanying emotion) has been suggested by Harold Osborne and by Clive Bell. However, 

Righter clearly shows how hard it would be to apply purely formal criteria (’organic complex 
-ity*, ’significant form') to various instanced works, without in fact also introducing 'general 
descriptive criteria’ for each work; and that it is these latter that would have to carry the 
main weight of the aesthetic judgment. He also mentions that attempts to produce art 
along deliberately chosen formal lines have usually been judged dismal failures. Chorlton is 
less averse to formal criteria, and suggests ways in which visual patterns and musical devel 
-opments in particular may be enjoyed. But he accepts that some arts or aspects of some are 
more open to this sort of appreciation than are others. And even within music there seems 
some conflict between the pleasure he suggests accrues from understanding how a development 
goes, and the pleasure of a surprise which he also notes. By his main formal criterion the unique 
quality of change-ringing should rank it as the highest musical form: there is development 
without repetition, foreseeable in general but not necessarily in precise detail. I would vent 
-ure to suggest that, as do bells, formal criteria may appeal to some quite strongly. 

We have already seen the difficulty of picking out purely formal criteria 
for theology as such. Formalism draws a much warmer response from Barthes; in fact his struct 
-uralism is in part a development from the Russian formalism that Casey dislikes. Some theo 
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-logical formalism, in the field of interpretation (eg. 'typology’in Austen Farrer) is formalist; 
but confounds our bracketted detection of codes with questions of original intention and of 
historical event in a way that Barthes would not allow (see above, Ricoeur on Barthes; and 
below, comments on Northrop Frye.) However, as we have seen, a formalist stance can help 
us to concentrate properly on the work, ’the text’, and, as Beardsmore points out, allows us 
to insist that a work of art as we see it cannot be taken simply as a means to some extraneous 
end; though neither can it properly be appreciated as ’an end in itself. It demands attention 
’to itself’ (Chorlton) and that must include its internal structures. ( I know I have enjoyed a 
few theological works for their balance and clarity of construction. But not many.) 

So this does not take us much further. Righter discusses the failure, as he sees 
it, of R.P. Blackmur s ’language as gesture’, though from his account there might be an interest 
-ing connection to trace with J. L. Austin’s How to do things with Words, with 
’performative utterance'. Righter mentions J. C. Ransom on ’texture’ and ’logical structure’, 
W.Empson on ’ambiguity’ and C. Brooks on ’irony’. He properly criticises all their attempts 
to consolidate criticism around one key word or phrase, even though they may be pointing 
to important aspects of a wider method of appreciation. (We have already mentioned delib 
-erate ambiguity in eg, Beckett.) 

As we saw in our consideration of paradox, theology is not usually happy 
simply to have its questions considered: it hopes to achieve its chosen resolution. Still less 
than with, say, poetry, would theology be happy with Studied ambiguity’ as its chief plaudit. 

But 1 suspect that in apologetics and evangelism it might serve well: that everything should 
be ’done (sic) in parables, that hearing they may hear, and not understand... ’(or be forced 
to work out their own meaning in attempting to discover the other's.) There is certainly some 
deliberate ambiguity and even more irony in Christian and other religious tradition. 

Casey and Righter, then, both insist on a wider field and context than a 
single-tooled approach allows; they both quote F. R. Leavis on this point. Leavis as critic is 
compared by Righter with Matthew Arnold, in his insistence on ’moral seriousness*:’We remain 
convinced that when an author, whatever symbolism he intends, presents a drama of men and 
women, he is committed to dealing in terms of men and women, and mustn’t ask us to acqui 
■esce in valuations that contradict our profoundest ethical sensibilities. * This seems much 
closer to the heart of theology as we have been describing it in practice. But neither Leavis 
nor Arnold apparently intended any particular moral code, any particular practical results; 
Leavis’ acerbity reaches its most biting when dealing with such suggestions, in art or criticism. 
Righter points out that the result is rather odd; one cannot be serious in vacuo; what counts 
as moral seriousness depends on some code, and one and the same attitude may seem frivol 
-ous by other conventions. I think a failure to see the force of this vitiates Casey’s attempt 
to build the work of Leavis into an objective and fully sensitive total critical method. Casey 
is right in questioning an over-reliance on a fact-value dichotomy (in aesthetics, as we’ve 
noticed, most often taking a fact-feeling form), and properly brings out Leavis’ insistence 
that certain features in a work objectively discerned entail, at least informally, certain judg 
-ments. This is true within any one system, any one complex of language games-in-life, or 
among related systems and complexes. But Casey does not seem to realise that the same fact 
-ually based description could lead to quite other judgments, even in another sector of our same 
pluralist society. There is a gap between fact ahd value: not in the logic of the terms, but in 
the sociology of cultures. You might hold that the bull elephant from Boots is objectively bad 
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art, treating elephants and tones of grey with less than full moral seriousness. But we could 
only hope to show the objective basis of our judgment by at least a partial social conversion 
of our happy purchaser. 

However, it should be possible to test whether a novelist or playwright has 
managed to make some foreign, real or imagined ethos and morality engage us while we read 
or watch or listen; or has deepened our awareness of our own. If he can only effectively guy 
his characters or their society, then perhaps he can be said to fail in moral seriousness. He has 
not widened our vision, even momentarily, but only confirmed its narrowness. 

Theologians with wide sympathies more often look for a ’reverent attitude’; 
or perhaps for a 'sense of the numinous’; perhaps increasingly for a respect for human integrity, 
or something of that sort: as criteria for appraising other people's work. These look as good, 
but turn out to be a socially relative as ’moral seriousness*. One can argue from one ’natural’ 
view of human integrity to toleration, from another to inquisition; from one to abortion, from 
another to foetal preservation at all costs; to free enterprise or to the classless society. The 
only hope for an agreed critical or theological judgment lies in a consideration of wider and 
wider ranges of factors - as Lea vis and Casey are aware. But there is no objective sorting- 
device, to allow the exclusion of some items from the start: not even so worthy a standard as 
'moral seriousness’. 

That said, I think it must be admitted that even within its own context 
quite a lot of Christian art is tawdrey and cheap. And I am quite sure that this is because 
the theology behind it has been too narrow, lived on too restricted a scale of easy emotion, 
self-indulgent piety and unthinking certainty. It is not that belief as such cramps art - there 
is plenty to disprove that (Dilrer, Blake, Rouault, Browning, Eliot among those that appeal 
to me.) But cramped belief (or unbelief) must cramp art. 

Northrop Frye’s attempt to produce a ’scientific’ or at least ‘systematic’ 
criticism ( The Anatomy of Criticism) is considered by Casey and is considered 
to have failed. In some ways Frye’s concern with archetypes and myths might ally him with 
some forms of theology. But his hypotheses are left without scientific or systematic testing. 
Casey suggests that sometimes in fact we can tell how to test them: Frye's suggestions do not 
inevitably lead to a fresh version of the work. Sometimes a writer is deliberately giving us 
his variation of Orpheus or Oedipus; sometimes the suggestion that he may be doing so unawares 
may be bodied out in the text, and be illuminating. But often it turns out to be irrelevant. 

(On mythic and archetypal structures and codes, see also Barthes, Vergote and Ricoeur.) 

Marxist criticism (John Berger) is concerned with the wider social context 
of artistic production and appreciation, but is as liable as some religious criticism to pick out 
what is convenient, and to ignore much that has gone to make up the novel or painting. 

Fortunately there are available Christian critics at least aware of the dangers 
(as Berger certainly seems to be of his temptations) who can help us to understand plays and 
novels in their implications for Christian faith and life and meditation without turning these 
works into tracts. There may be similar writers of other faiths. But I have not found such 
critics reflecting on their methods; what they publish is their results. 

Despite the parallels between aesthetic appreciation and theology that we 
have noted, I find most theologians as such by and large myopic and insensitive; I can only 
suppose we feel incompetent to include an aesthetic appraisal, or even feel it may be frivol 
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-ous. Only when the writer himself feels moved may you get some note about the beauty of 
the writing or the nobility of the sentiments, and then without any detailed discussion. To be 
sure, theology aims to be even more serious than art (as conventionally distinguished), and 
committed even if rationally committed. It is attempting to communicate, evoke commit 
-ment, strengthen it, convert (however courteously and openly); rather than to entertain, no 
matter how deep a sense of 'entertain' is intended. It may be good theology, at least in out¬ 
line sketch, but not an essay that a critic would bother to condemn. And it may be because 
much classical theology is not great literature that the theologians are not in the habit of assess 
-ing others' or their own work along these lines (caveat au ctor). But none of the criteria 
briefly surveyed here are without theological relevance. There is every reason for the theolog 
-ians to be aware of critical writing in assesment and in production. 

As it happens, by neglect or inevitably, I have found little in the way of 
criteria for humour in art. I have met some argument for comedy as 'the' proper theistic 
form; tragedy perhaps suggests too much the Promethean hero, self-vindicating. But much 
theism condemns triumphant laughter before the final triumph. And some laughter at least 
is laughing at others, an over-easy and cruel way to reassure ourselves that we are all right. 
Tragedy on the other hand, engages us, we grow; and perhaps find a valid (and not just super 
-ficial) catharsis. Yet, on the former side again, some comedy draws us to laugh with others, 
to laugh at ourselves, to laugh at the disaster that won't happen - as theologies in their various 
ways are sure it will not. Theology should at least help us to laugh at the ultimate powerless 
-ness of our own wickedness or stupidity or selfishness or materialism or whatever the peril is 
seen to be; and not take our selves too seriously(a frequent warning.) 

The theologian as critic tends in fact to be the theologian commenting on 
his sacred text(s). When he is occupied this way there is more than just a little truth in Dennis 
Nineham’s parody;'The Biblical commentators are... people who constantly comb the text 
for obscure social customs or events in secular history, and then write voluminous notes... 
concluding more often than not that the Biblical writers have got it all wrong. * On the other 
hand there are commentators so convinced that they know the one theme or scheme in the 
original author’s mind that again we lose contact with what the text is or was saying, we re 
-ceive no help in discerning the power or force (or lack of them) in the words used. 

The old (International Critical Commentary) style of volume 
seems bent on sifting the dictionaries and concordances for us, and little else. S. R. Driver, in 
his classical Deuteronomy devotes most of his section 'Language and Style' to lists of 
word-frequencies. In fact he has obviously considered the aesthetic quality of the style, its 
suitability for what is being said, its choice of words; and backs this up (as Leavis would de 
-mand) with instances. The writer 'differs from the most classical writers of historical narr 
-ative by developing his thought into long rolling periods, which have the effect of bearing 
the reader with them, and holding them enthralled with their oratorical power. The beauty 
and effectiveness of Deuteronomy are indeed chiefly due to the skill with which the writer 
amplifies his thoughts, and casts them into well-balanced clauses, varied individually in exp 
-ression and form (note), but still all bound together by a sustained rhythmical flow (note)... 
it not infrequently uses rare or choice words, not found in ordinary prose.' Yet none of this 
appreciation appears in the text of the commentary, even at the points noted in these intro 
-ductory remarks. Instead we have asides on who the Hittites may have been, and where 
else they are mentioned. The bulk of the work is a prolegomenon to any attempt really to 
confront the reader with Deuteronomy. 
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This failure correlates with a narrow concern for quarrying historical narrat 
-ive descriptive or doctrinal material. It is a cramping and historically distorting approach 
(bad quarrying in fact; bad history.) The original author(s) and the work(s) as presented are 
part and parcel of the history; until they have been appreciated for themselves their value as 
source for other information is unsure. A proper approach may even begin with a very detailed 
analysis and only later circle round to a consideration of the whole; then to return perhaps to 
the detail to check and to illumine. But commentator and reader must both encounter the act 
-ual book, for the light it sheds - or obscures - as well as the incidental information to be 
gleaned. 

A much more succesful way in (still in western and Christian terms) stems 
from work by E. Lohmeyer and R. H. Lightfoot; instanced in for example Nineham's Saint 
Mark referred to above. Here there is still the painstaking concern with words and 'back 
-ground*, supporting a real attempt to confront us with what'Mark'actually wrote, the work 
as it stands (while refusing to succumb to the temptation to present 'what it means* other than 
by allowing it to say what it means.) 

Not everything that purports to open up the ancient text itself for us in fact 
manages to do so. The emphasis in some current 'redaction criticism* may be still be more on 
’what this writer with these views is doing with that older material', still to the neglect of the 
work itself. And that is not the only way in which we may be distracted by a commentator 
with the best of announced intentions. P. Carrington aimed to present 'Mark the Story-teller* 
in his According to Mark; and though he might have been able to, was himself so 
dominated by his hypothetical lectionary-pattern and his (conflicting?) desire to demons 
-trate Mark's historical plausibility in detail and in sequence, that he left himself no room 
even to introduce us to Mark the writer as he may have discerned him. 

iv Creativity 

I have already discussed briefly artistic production as such, the writing or 
composing or sculpting: our tentative moves, reflection, self-criticism, re-shaping, till we 
are satisfied (or fed up.) It seems very like our use of language in ordinary conversation. 

The criteria we have been reviewing are relevant to the creative activity 
because the writer or artist must himself check, however briefly or superficially, with however 
much or little reflection on the checking itself. Have I done what I wanted or thought I wanted, 
do I want what I have done? Hemingway goes back over a paragraph a score of times; an act 
-ion painter decides it is significant that he missed with every spoonful of paint, and presents 
the bare canvas. 

Creative theology is produced in similar complex ways out of the theolog 
-ians* total conscious and subconscious experience and knowledge and aims and aspirations 
and acknowledged and unacknowledged tradition; and is - we hope - checked as thoroughly 
by the criteria he feels to be relevant, before being shared round - for similar appraisal by 
others. This book is concerned with displaying as much as possible of the range of tools, mat 
-erials, criteria for self-critical theological creativity. 

There is a ’romantic* view of artistic production that suggests a purely spont 
-aneous creative act, self-authenticating, to be taken or left; with the critic as destructive 
parasite. Some of the faithful see ’theology* as parasitic upon faith. But it is significant that 
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once we look in detail at what painters and poets and others do, we realise that here most 
insistently continuous assesment is part of the method (anger at the critics may well be 
directed at their choice of seemingly distorting criteria; not for assesment, appraisal as such.) 
Then, seen in this light, the place of critical appreciation, of discrimination, and of standards 
of judgment in all the other fields we are considering becomes much more obvious. 

Creative theology comes as stories, poetry, letters, visions and accounts of 
visions, sermons, tirades, pictures, statues, conversations, arguments, architecture, music, 
dance, prayer, and silence. The believer does not create de novo(any more than anyone 
else does.) He creates, in a context, critically. Theology as commentary may be as creative 
(The Fourth Gospel.) But creative theology is achieved, it seems, by running risks, responsibly. 
You are responsible to past present and future believers (and to God or Gods) - and will be jud 
-ged at least by present and future ones. The pattern of suggestion-and-reflection is the same 
as for any other. 


Monet does not simply produce new 'views' of Rouen Cathedral (or new pat 
-ches of colour.) He produces (among other things) new ways of seeing the views long avail 
-able (and new ways of arranging coloured oils and pigments on canvas.) Jesus and Paul and 
Buddha and Nietzsche produce new theology that looks like a new way of doing theology, 
though fully related to past and present and aware of time to come. The only terms for asses 
- ta g the creation of a new genre are themselves well-worked: liveliness, awareness, breadth, 
depth of intellect, sensitivity to the relations of things that may refuse easy systematising - 
all to the despair of the commentating theologian whose only consolation until vividness is 
tamed into orthodoxy is the rarity of such constructive innovation. Yet ihe criteria are there 
for all of us to use, as creators or consumers, or hopefully, creative consumers of theology. 

For all the list two paragraphs up I take it that much theology-as-a-whole 
comes very close to ( not 'is the same as') the telling or enacting or appreciating of a 
story; the painting of or looking-at a picture. And this not just for Judaeo-Christian-Moslem 
traditions, but for all. Myths may be ways of structuring reality, so we may cope with it; 
they may be very abstract, not simple narrative; they may be more or less factual in general 
or particular detail. But they are very like a story. In a complex culture there are conflict 
-ing or at least alternative stories told. With wide-spread literacy, and still more with radio 
and television we may be bombarded with stories, and accustomed to entertain them very 
casually and briefly. But really to enter into a novel, a play, an opera, a picture, to allow 
it to hold your attention, to identify with situations and characters and movements and moods 
is very like religious commitment to some myth; though it is even more creative. With stories, 
even powerful ones, we expect to 'come down to earth', to cease building or renting castles 
in Spain, A theology, a myth is different in claiming a much more exclusive and constantly 
renewed commitment. 

A theology may well claim to be 'true', as opposed to 'true to life' or 'ill 
-uminating' as fiction may be. But I hope 1 am showing, that can only mean that the myth 
allows and enables us to deal more succesfully with life in its terms , engage in its ways 
with as many sectors of life as come open to us. It can no more be shown 'factually' true 
than can Pickwick, Bond, Eyre or Pooh (save perhaps in incidental details.) A theology may 
insist on only one set of more or less coherent stories being considered, and others are to be 
excluded. But even that is not true of every tradition (eg, Hinduism.) Many Christian tales 
and doctrines seem to conflict, and present theologians with problems of consistency or at 
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least of priority. 

I cannot claim that this view of theology as very like (serious if glad and 
imaginative if often abstract) fiction (and its appreciation in life) is or is likely to be widely 
welcome or readily persuasive. But I see no honest way of avoiding the conclusion. What theo 
-logians have is stories (sometimes very powerful stories) and word-pictures and the like, per 
-haps including the odd more or less factual historical allusion; more often including the wide 
practical allusions and ramifications that I am reviewing in this book. To pretend that 
things are otherwise is to risk losing the story or complex of stories that are in fact there, 
for the sake of supposed ’facts* that are illusory. 

v Rhetoric 

Rhetoric has a bad name, and I'm not sure that my attempted forays with 
it will improve its reputation. But it is worth taking seriously consideration gathered under this 
head. Certainly, when philosophers conclude that pure logic and precise scientific discourse 
<to not exhaust the possibilities of intelligible conversation, then rhetoric in some sense has to 
be acknowledged (and the foregoing is already such an acknowledgment of the widest senses 
of the term.) But it is now seen that 'inferences and entailments' even are 'informal' in much 
of what we s ay to one another. Elegance, allusiveness, metaphor, humour, all may help to 
make what we mean clear, appreciable, persuasive; open or definite as we intend. Obviously 
words can run away with us, they can be issued without considered backing or left without it; 
they can be received uncritically. But dull and clumsy speech or writing may as easily mis 
-lead; plainness cultivated may cramp and distort. 

Very little even of the philosophy of the journals is presented entirely in 
terms of symbolic logic or any other precise terminology. A very small awareness of class 
attitudes makes much of it appear very culture-bound. But as long as our 'style' does not 
deceive us or our hearers or prevent anything being heard, what we have to say may be more 
clearly said for being better said, variedly, interestingly argued, vividly if not floridly pres 
-ented. There is no virtue in boring the pants off the faithful - or even the sceptics. 

When it is realised how informal our best arguments really are, and have 
to be, how much is missed if we are over-careful, then technical vocabularies ('jargon') 
seem to have particularly little warrant. Perhaps they may make for brevity. But there is not 
just the danger that 'the laity will not understand'; it is that we will deceive ourselves. Lang 
-uage is much less likely to 'go on holiday’ if we keep to words and phrases that lots of other 
people also use in all sorts of contexts. And if that does lead to unbearable prolixity then at 
least we should rephrase our condensed cant terms from time to time to check that we are still 
saying something that we are willing ourselves to affirm. 

It is probably better to risk irritating than anaesthetising; I would certainly 
judge it better to practise a popular rather than a classical style, spoken rather than literary - 
whether that be simple or complex. But you consider the audience. It is from current profess 
-ional prose-writers for the most that theologians would most readily learn to improve their 
performance. They can safely refuse to imitate 'the way it is said' by logicians, scientists, 
philosophers and other theologians. The chances are that what they then utter will be more 
interesting and cogent, among others to logicians, scientists, philosophers - and other theo 
logians. (There is room in the margin to write things like, How about you. Downing, eh?) 
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"fi Enjoyment 

The trouble with any criticism is that however much it is meant to help you 
enjoy the work in hand, it may itself distract you, become tedious, and dull what it is meant 
to enliven. And there is surely a sense in which a work of art is simply meant to be enjoyed; 
even a great tragedy may be. It is probably at this point that 'art for art's sake' makes some 
little sense. Chorlton suggests that ’enjoyment' and 'pleasure' are best seen in terms of attent 
-ion to an activity Tor its own sake’, for no obvious or important ulterior reasons. The play 
may contain cruelty and grief, but we are willingly absorbed: and to that extent we are intense 
-ly and engagedly enjoying it (it; the play; not, we suppose, the cruelty.) In this sense we 
may enjoy Lear more than Much Ado , the Three Hours on Good Friday than the school 
carol concert. On the other hand I see no reason why a preference for Charlie's Aunt 
rather than Oedipus should be condemned as frivolous. Both could be 'escapist'; both focus our 
attention on artificially heightened and distorted versions of possible situations. We have al 
-ready considered tragedy and comedy a little space back; I repeat, that to take tragedy (or 
absurdity) out of the stage setting as pointers to the 'really real’ is, in the light of a positive 
eschatology itself comical. I detect this note in Jewish jokes about heaven; I have no evidence 
for Islam. But it is not only in historical-dualist faiths that a happy celebration of life occurs. 
It seems to be genuine note in Hinduism (the dancing God). And the legends at least of Budd 
-hism seem sprinkled with very light-hearted miracles celebrating the possibility of redemption 
from illusion. 

There is the danger of celebrating too soon, as I’ve mentioned: the 'trium 
-phalism' of which protestants have accused catholics and orthodox. It is possible to gloss over 
situations that your tradition itself would insist are no laughing matter. But it would seem to 
me that theologians have much that is happy to write about; and whether their matter is joy 
or grief, they have every reason to write theology that may be enjoyed. (Perhaps I may cite 
N. W. Clerk/ie,C. S. Lewis, A Grief Observed.) 

This section on the arts has explicitly referred back to basic philosophical 
themes of meaning and intention; and to philosophical and linguistic questions of the bound 
-aries of language, translation, semantics; it has raised philosophical and historical issues of 
the possibilities of understanding another culture; of communication as such; of ethics; and of 
scientific method; of the 'sociology of knowledge' (so-called) and of individual psychology. 

It is to a fuller consideration of this latter, and of its bearing on the theologians' craft, that 
we now turn. 


4 PSYCHOLOGY AND THE MIND 

The relevance of the content of psychological hypotheses categories models 
theories and findings for various religious systems has been much discussed. Here we are again 
mainly concerned with methods and criteria: how procedures are framed, tested, debated and 
used; and the implications of this for the theologians' craft. Again I review selected items 
that I have found significant to illustrate a wider relevance still. 

i Psychoanalysis 

I take as my clue Wittgenstein's discussion of Freud, whom he found very 
stimulating. 'The reason why Freud calls one sort of analysis the right one does not seem to 
Je a 'atter of evidence.' Sometimes it is the patient who knows, sometimes the doctor. 
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'Freud in his analysis provides explanations which many people are inclined to accept... Take 
Freud’s view that anxiety is always a repetition in some way of the anxiety we felt at birth. 

He does not establish this in relation to evidence - for he could not do so. But it is an idea 
which has a marked attraction. It has the attraction which mythological explanations have, 
explanations which say this is all a repetition of something that has happened before. And 
when people do accept or adopt this, then certain things seem much clearer and easier for 
them. So with the notion of the unconscious also, Freud does claim to find evidence in mem 
-ories brought to light in analysis. But at a certain stage it is not clear how far such memories 
are due to the analyst. * 

Although J. A. C. Brown in his Freud and the post-Freudians def 
-ends the scientific status of Freud's work, the eclecticism, the 'shopping around' among theor 
-ies that he is able to describe supports this analysis by Wittgenstein. It tallies with the more 
than half-serious advice I met somewhere that a young man anxious at home should try a 
Freudian analyst, at work an Adlerian; but find a Jungian for his mother. The analyst provides 
you with a way of making your unease articulate, and so in some sense 'meaningful', under 
-standable*. An account may even prove more attractive for being slightly shocking or bizarre. 
Brown insists that only Jung and Adler and perhaps one or two less well-known theoreticians 
can be properly accused of inventing attractive myths; Freud, he avers, dealt in proper scient 
-ific explanations. But however much statistical evidence Freud collected, he had no method 
for checking that his favoured childhood trauma was even one let alone the real cause 
of the adult neurosis; nor even that there was in all cases such an objective 'event'. The agree 
-ment of the patient proves nothing, just as Brown himself notes that the therapeutic success 
of an analysis does not demonstrate its truth. Brown is correct in pointing out that no scient 
-ific 'law' can be conclusively verified, and that different sciences work with different levels 
of probability (see below). But the significant criterion is the possibility of falsification ( so, 
Popper), and the analysts (on Brown's own account) seem only to be able to get cross, unable 
to work out destructive tests for their own or each others* positions. 

Your analyst is your own personal novelist or mythographer, telling you a 
story of you; or, better still, helping you to make up your own story about yourself. He has 
some information about the more popular plots characters and settings, and can help you to 
sort your way through them. He may be your domestic dramatist, too, sketching out a play 
in which you can take a leading role. The only 'facts' he has are certain vague statistical 
correlations of the suitability of certain themes (say, Oedipus-Electra) to people of various 
ages from various family and social and cultural settings; the sort of information that theolog 
-ians too can fairly readily pick up. The analyst's advantage lies in being able to involve 
the patient in making his own story, and so tailoring it to fit. The theologian will usually 
feel that his main story or complex of tales is ’given', and at best he can only fit the patient 
to the script. 

However, I would suggest that if the theologian looks over the history of 
his tradition he will very likely find within what has counted as 'orthodoxy * patterns of think 
-ing that will more readily make sense to different sorts of people. In the very broadest divis 
-ions sometimes used, depressive, schizoid and hysteric personality traits seem to have helped 
form different kinds of Christian doctrine, quite different forms of embracing Christian story. 

I have tried to work this out more fully in my A Man for Us and a God for Us; 
but it goes something like this;- A depressive will be concerned with morality and justification; 
in normal health Pelagian (achieving his own righteousness by keeping the rules), but in break 
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-down ’twice-bom’, his account paid, his punishment born, by another, the righteous victim. 
The schizoid is the mystic, for whom this world is unreal, and he withdraws to an inner realm 
of spiritual reality. The hysteric demands acceptance and community, he is alive only in the 
other. More recently I have read David Anderson's analysis of novels in his The Tragic 
Protest. Without using these psychoanalytic terms, he seems to find similar ’types’ in the 
stories he chooses, and similar patterns of Christian doctrine to match. In Kafka, the search 
for righteousness, justification; in Camus and in some African novels, the search for reality 
within community; in Sartre the rejection of socially granted reality as inauthentic and instead 
the retreat into the individual's self-created reality. While Anderson is right to ask us to enter 
-tain all these insights together, I would urge that theologians look very hard at the material 
they have inherited so as to be able to give very different kinds of people a starting-point that 
suits them. There will be time later to broaden out. In Christian terms, at is not enough to 
present one Christology (Antiochene, Alexandrian, or whatever) as the right one. There is 
choice within orthodoxy. The possibility of choice is perhaps most obvious in Hinduism; the 
round of rebirth, its dependence on action now and the yoga disciplines would seem to match 
a ’depressive* mood; advaita vedantism appears markedly schizoid; dvaita (dualist) schools 
and especially bhakti devotion suggest the hysteric’s demand for completion in the other(s). 

There is no need to hold dogmatically to the dogmatic-hysteric-schizoid 
schema as more than convenient headings in order to find value in this sort of correlation. Nor 
need we become as relativistic as say, Jung, and choose the myth, the religious system, simp 
-ly to taste. So, if the tailored myth is not a factual explanation demanded by what has 
actually happened, but is rather a possibility of articulation to enable a fuller engagement 
with life, as much formed by the patient as imposed by the analyst, then the theologian can 
take heart. It ought to be as possible with any religious enquirer or apprentice believer also 
to work out an articulation of faith within some tradition that may lead to a fuller engage 
-ment with life in a style appropriate; a possibility of growth from where the catechumen is 
into a part and then an increasing part of the whole way or faith or life. 

Taking a clue from psychoanalytic myth has seemed to some to make sick 
-ness normative, rather thap health. After all, the typology was developed in a clinical con 
-cern for the mentally and emotionally disturbed. Yet, whatever the causes of mental illness 
the symptoms that can be coherently discussed in these terms do seem to be continuous from 
the ’normal healthy person’ via the neurotic to the psychotic (however broad or narrow the 
overlap between each is supposed to be.) When, too, the degree is recognised to which sanity 
and insanity are socially defined, so that the neurotic (if not the psychotic) of one culture is 
the ideal respectable citizen of another, then it becomes easier to see the point of comparing 
the traits in the ’balanced’ character with the overweighted traits of the ’eccentric’, (And so 
far from this leading to that grubbing around in men's weaknesses so bitterly and rightly despis 
-ed by Bonhoeffer it allows a much wider definition and appreciation of what can count as 
health and strength. It permits us to approach a person at the point where he is strong; rather 
than uniformly at the point where society expects him to be strong} 

And if (which I doubt) there are innate, genetic psychic differences 
between men and women, then these too can be allowed for; while full allowance can also 
be made for the much more certain ways in which men and women differ from the culturally 
defined norms, the stereotypes of masculinity and femininity. 

One is certainly told that African tribal religious culture is open to very 
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different types of character and degrees of mental health; it would seem likely that Hindu and 
Buddhist appreciation of the continuities of life-forms (forms, not organisms) should make for 
a similar inclusiveness; doctrinally Christianity is bound to the belief that God accepts, wel 
-comes, justifies men as they are, without any demand that they change first and become 
before acceptance a different kind of person, already seeing everything a new way. 

In practice, mainstream western Christendom has favoured the depressive 
and fostered his guilt complexes; it has been very suspiscious of hysteric enthusiasm and to a 
lesser extent of schizoid mystic absorption. Revivalist protestantism has made hysteria or 
depressive break-down or both its touchstone. Eastern religions have given pre-eminence to 
the schizoid mystic, made the hysteric a second and the the depressive a third-class member. 
Yet I know of nothing in Christian tradition, and have found nothing in my browsing in others 
records that would explicitly warrant a definition of heresy and orthodoxy in terms of innate 
or childhood-induced personality structure. If a religion demands a concept of heresy or of 
orthodoxy at all (I don't see how they can be avoided without evacuating the system of mean 
-ing; nor rigidly enforced without the same destructive result) then it ought surely to be sens 
-itive enough to allow for orthodox as well as discourage heterodox forms of each discernible 
psychological complex. There can be a proper concern with good works, fruits, results; and 
an improper Pelagianism; there is explicitly a proper Buddhist concern with 'inner life* and an 
improper egotism; and so on. 

It might be claimed that people desire or need (or both) to have certainty, 
above all in religion; that a religion should offer certainty, security, peace, assurance. But 
these criteria I am suggesting look only unsettling, an unstable variety. And I could only 
reply that the request for certainty is very close to the idolatry that the major religions (includ 
-ing Hinduism, with its stress on m ay a , the unfinality of what now appears) oppose. However 
sad the psychological hurt that prompts the demand, it is pathological: the refusal to face the 
variety and richness of life as it is. And such certainty just is unobtainable in any of the major 
traditions without impoverishing them out of recognition. There is a fuller discussion of cert 
-ainty and uncertainty in other books of mine. The impossibility of certainty follows from 
the whole of the discussion here, from the absence of hard and fast standards of judgment, 
the relevance in varying measure of a great variety of criteria. 

ii Behaviourism 

In Battle for the Mind William Sargant examined techniques of 
persuasion, including those used by religious groups, and suggested, among other things, the 
ways theologians might set about inducing firm convictions. I confess I find his lessons much 
less acceptable than those of the analysts. I am not here concerned to debate the factual 
position he claims. Teaching, persuasion, learning may involve or even consist in producing 
more or less painstakingly more or less permanent changes in brain chemistry and circuitry. 

The causes of neuroses and psychoses may be progressive chemical imbalances; the traits I 
have been very superficially discussing may be 'merely 1 symptoms (we look again at these 
sorts of questions below.) But seen from this stance all human life is 'merely symptom' 
of one chemical mixture or another; there is no reason in the behaviourist language game on 
its own to lead us to choose to produce one state rather than another. We may decide on a 
’free 1 theological discussion, however slipshod a conditioning process it may be. 

It is precisely within the areas concerned with what to a behaviourist must 
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seem ’merely symptomatic’, ’epiphenomenal’ that religious systems (and the lives most people 
choose) in fact operate. Even those cults that have used drugs and other ways of inducing trance 
have done so only occasionally, to affect normal consciousness. A ’permanent high* has not 
usually been the aim; and even if sometimes it is, it is still distinct from sheer coma. Relig 
-ious ’forms of life’ occur closely bound up with the forms of life that emerge as people learn 
to talk and do talk with one another and learn to think and to reflect on their own. This may 
be a slow and imprecise way of conditioning responses (though it is a sensitive one.) More than 
that the very forms of life by which we evaluate ways of teaching and learning consist and co 
-here in this social intercourse (see above, on language.) The only possible ranges for assess 
-ing the value of a pattern of conditioning, abreaction or whatever are based in social encount 
-er and the thinking that follows. Behavioural conditioning cannot provide its own criteria 
nor serve as an end in itself. Only if it enables and enahnces the patterns with which it is con 
-trasted is it worth using at all. If electro-convulsive therapy does enable a patient to fit 
creatively in society, to reflect on society and himself, still better to change both self and 
society for good, we deem it a success. If it transforms a brilliant psychopath into a katatonic 
mute we may or may not personally care, we might even be relieved; but we'd hardly claim 
it as an unqualified success. Nor, for a fairer example, if we ended up with a grinning robot. 

Further, social life and interaction and the enjoyment of one’s own reflect 
-ive thought are most obviously spoilt by an awareness of manipulation or of being manipul 
-ated. ’You are not talking to me, you are not listening to what I say, only how I say it. ’ 

Even where the religious aim is a ’loss of self’ it is a self-surrender of self that is valued, not 
some sort of theft. Except as a very subordinate set of techniques, these methods of ’persuas 
-ion’ are self-defeating for the theologian. They would constitute a sort of hysteric heresy, 

’I am only what the evangelist or the guru or the psychiatrist can make for me, I am no self 
apart from what he induces in me. ’ (’Orthodox’ hysteric faith would take the form of Paul’s 
T yet not I but Christ in me... ’ The boundary might be the fourth gospel's baptiser, T am 
not. ..Iam not. ..Iam (merely)the voice... ’) 

Theologians do not, then, need to deny such facts as may emerge along 
the lines of a behaviourist model. They need to take clear note of them, so as to avoid using 
methods they perhaps did not realise would interfere with their accepted ends (unless condit 
-ioning is needed to undo the ill-effects of conditioning.) Conversation, argument, discuss 
-ion, reflection, creative construction must of course themselves appear as forms of condition 
-ing within a behaviourist language-game. They may seem very inefficient means for achiev 
-ing some other aim. But they are the necessary conditions for, even integral elements of 
the ends which very diverse theologies wish to maintain. In so far as conversing, imagining, 
meditating, entertaining beliefs and so on constitute some part of the aim of a theology, we 
seem bound to them also as means to those ends. Procedures that are substituted for them 
are hardly going to end up by achieving them. 

But is this merely a matter of choice of language-games ? 
iii Determinism 

If a fairly simple genetic determinism coupled with subsequent socio¬ 
physical conditioning are taken as affording an adequate explanatory account of the phenom 
ena of human life, then by the same count the whole matter does look a fairly manageable 
matter of fact. Other views can then be dismissed as ’unscientific’ c It is ’simply’ a question 
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of discerning the precise genetic code of the particular human mechanism, and of discover 
-ing that repetition of verbal and other stimuli which can be certain to programme an exam 
-pie of this potential that has received its precise input to date from its own peculiar social 
and other environment so as to ensure the desired output in specified circumstances. Talk of 
'Oedipus complex’, 'collective unconscious’, 'double-bind family nexus' is so much unscient 
-ific nonsense. Freudian analysis is dismissed as finally as it dismisses traditional Christian 
theology. The unconscious goes the same way as God and the soul. 

A widespread acceptance of this position would not necessarily put an end 
to theologising - nor psycho log ising. They might continue as might playing Consequences or 
doing cross-word puzzles. It might be possible to condition people to engage in theological 
discussion and reflection even when they had also been conditioned to believe they were only 
emitting and eliciting conditioned responses. Since all conversation and thought would be 
seen to be conditioned (’factual* exchanges might happen to be true or false, but no matter) 
theology might be as good a mental roughage as any other. The lack of potential factual 
matter would not be important, as there would be no linguistic way of disriminating true from 
false in new information. There seems no way to condition me to tell whether I have been 
correctly conditioned to sift incoming signals. 

So this behaviourist-determinist position is no more susceptible to over-all 
proof than any competitor. It consists in a complex verbal recommendation to talk about all 
experience in a particular way, and to accept certain warrants. Given willingness on our part 
we may find that things make good or at least better sense than before. But we could never, 
ex hy po thes i prove that our acceptance of a particular account of the process is not a 
mistake that we have been conditioned to make. If there is no possibility of ultimate falsif 
-ication (see again below, on scientific method) then there is no matter of fact. We can dem 
-onstrate a detailed point at issue from some other accepted position away from it. But we 
cannot stand outside our entire 'world of experience* and show that it is all of a particular 
kind (scientific, materialist, theist, monist or whatever). Such recommendations may seem 
more or less reasonable to us, but we can still only adopt or refuse them, brusquely or pains 
-takingly, as Wittgenstein for instance came to realise and show. 

This explicitly does not mean that the acceptance or rejection of such an 
over-all recommendation to talk about and 'see* things in a particular way is a matter of whim, 
simply arbitrary, all-oi^nothing. There are lots of complex procedures for checking and for 
adjusting our 'forms of life’ and the world around to one another. We stand more or less satis 
-fied, or we change our views, or we change the world (or try to) - but in detail and piece¬ 
meal. We consider some of the detailed issues in what follows; and return to freedom and 
determinism later. 

iv The Soul 


Western Christian theology has adopted and made all but definitive a 'body- 
and-soul’ or'body-and-mind* view of man, deriving from Platonic metaphysics (there must be 
eternal ideas 'behind* the variety of phenomena, and there must be that in man sufficiently 
akin to perceive them.) The analysis has taken a Manichaean tinge (the body is not only fall 
-ible and irrational but evil); and despite a scripturally based insistence on the complement 
-arity of body and soul it has allowed and then itself been much influenced by Descartes' sharp 
dualism between ’thinking' and ’extended' stuff. Christian versions have tended to emphasise 
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'will' as well as sheer intellect (but so did Plato). The advantage has seemed to lie in the 
quasi-factual base thus provided for religion; there is a component, even the distinctive com 
-ponent in man that demands a 'spiritual' life. Theological method would then consist in a 
concentration on this factor (and it is fascinating to find how Cartesian even a biologist such 
as Jacques Monod remains. Talk of 'spirit' and of life as 'knowing' still express his aim.) 

None of the philosopheis from whom I take my clues would I think espouse 
a 'factual' behaviourist determinism; not Ryle, and certainly not Wittgenstein. But in his The 
Concept of Mind Ryle showed up many of the disadvantages of 'the ghost in the machine’ 
and corresponding advantages of a terminology (or analysis of common parlance) much closer 
to one in which a behaviourism could readily be expressed. The philosophical journals show 
that however many battles he may have won, the war continues. I do not mean even to summ 
-arise the discussion here, but only to make what is really a sociological point (and that with 
-out displaying evidence) before reverting to some theological ones. If someone like Ryle or 
Austin or Wittgenstein tells us that when we talk in such and such a way we mean this and not 
that, and imply some things and not others, we may well ask how he knows. This is one of 
the issues between linguistics and linguistic philosophy. It is partly answered by the philosoph 
-er retreating to if we... or 'if I say so-and-so...' But we may not then find the quirks of 
his possible usage all that interesting or illuminating. However, in as far as we do find that 
his account matches our own in the company we keep, his analysis may be very significant. 

And my sociological point is that the western theologian has now very little popular or acad 
-emic grounds for taking soul , spirit or'mind* talk for granted. If he wants to retain such 
talk he will have to argue for it. He may see it as integral to his talk of God; but it will now 
be an added weight to bear, not a supporting common axiom. 

Ryle shows (as Wittgenstein did a little earlier in his way) that there are 
readily available possibilities for talk about human action (and I would add, possibilities that 
are widely made use of) which imply a unitary picture of what is going on. We read attent 
-ively, say things intentionally, write thoughtfully, speak meaningfully, reflect intelligently- 
and we are not performing 'inner' 'mental' acts of attending, intending, thinking, meaning, 
intellecting. We may of course, think, make up our minds, listen, without making any ex 
-ternally detectable movement. We are taught (people once were not) to read aloud only at 
the start, but then perhaps to move our lips silently and then not at all, but only our eyes. 

(Yet refraining from movement is a matter of bodily control, an activity (C. O. Evans). Try it.) 
And so, when we read attentively 'to ourselves', we are not performing one (mental) act of 
attending, and another however contemporary of reading. Yes, we can attend first to what we 
are going to read aloud and then read it (attentively or inattentively) - but that shows in the 
result. There are all sorts of thoughtful, 'mindful' activities, some hard to detect, many 
overt, all complexly physical. If there is no distinct mental act in a thoughtful action, it is 
very hard to find a point where some distinct mental act might nonetheless take over as I stop 
typing pensively, deliberately relax, exclude other stimuli, and consider and reflect. lean 
reflect thoughtlessly and inattentively, too. (Is inattention a mental action?) I am not then 
reflecting on some matter while my 'mind' is concerned with some other mental activity. I- 
the whole psycho-physical organism - am distracted. I am day-dreaming. 

However convinced then a theologian may be of the value of body-and- 
mind (or body-and-soul) talk, it provides him with no secure or in any way axiomatic base 
for his work. (And even given 'soul' it would still make sense to ask if it is in any way more 
religious than 'body'; with 'mind' the question is even more cogent. Plato didn't settle that 
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As it happens, of course, it is only Christian (post-Hellenic) theologians 
who seem to have accepted ’rational soul and body’ as the official definition of man. Individ 
-ual Jewish and Moslem divines have found it made sense to them. But the Hebrew Scriptures, 
as the Biblical theologians have recently been pointing out, know no such clear definition. 
Man is seen perhaps as an ’ensouled body’, the person as the living organism; at times taken 
to have his psychic activities distributed around his body (heart, stomach, kidneys.) At death 
he becomes something like a Homeric 'shadow of his former self’. Anthropologists report still 
other beliefs, plural 'souls', dream-selves, externally represented self; but nowhere else, I 
think, a rational soul and passionate body. For Buddhism, there is no substantive soul; for 
advaita Hinduism, there is only the illusory distinction between the atman and Brahman. The 
theologians’ craft is not significantly impoverished by the loss of axiomatic ’soul* talk; in 
fact, I would suggest it is clarified and then enriched. 

v The Self 


Less tied to one or two words is the founding of theology in (and its tacit or 
explicit restriction to) an ’area’ or ’field’ of subjectivity. As the world around, including men 
and society takes on the appearance of a machine (Newton, Descartes) and as the lonely natur 
-al scientist is driven to rely against common sense on the successive evidences of his senses 
alone (Hume), however rationally ordered he may show that reliance to be (Kant) in a society 
that expresses the epitome of the rational order of the universe (Hegel) - the only area that 
seems to be left (if any is) for the craft of theology is that of a man’s own reflection on his 
experience, his moods and emotions, his awareness of himself as the recipient of stimuli. So 
this is where Schleiermacher hoped to preserve a space for religion in the face of its cultured 
despisers. And after all, if even the godless or deistic scientist cannot get back beyond his 
own subjectivity to anything firmer (the message of empiricism), then I am on an equal foot 
-ing with him there at least, and can interpret at any rate some of my subjectivity in religious 
terms. (I have only met hints of this foregoing analysis elsewhere, though it may be a common 
-place; but compare Walsh.) 

Even the growth of psychoanalysis and behaviourist research still leaves theo 
-logians convinced that there is some ’inner area of the self’ inaccessible to any form of scient 
-ific enquiry, and therefore well suited to provide them with a work-base. Both the impreg 
-nability and the suitability are open to very serious question. 

There are to be sure secular philosophers who would agree that we have a 
’privileged access’ to our own subjectivity; so that we can refuse or even are unable to permit 
entry to anyone else. But the difficulty or impossibility seems likely to turn out to be a verbal, 
definitional one, rather than a practical and material one. At least, it is possible to make out 
a case along such lines. C. O. Evans in The Subject of Consciousness has suggestec 
a way. He points out that in vision and in understanding one needs a just-out-of-focus back 
-ground in order to make any sense of the details on which one is trying to concentrate. This 
vision or understanding is in part determined by ’prior dispositional guidelines’, a ’relevancy 
system’ (he instances an example from Sartre, of looking for someone in a cate .) An indiv 
-idual’s complex of relevancy systems he terms his 'unprojected consciousness', the necess 

- a r ily unfocussed background for awareness of anything. This unfocussed background create* 
the possibility of awareness, of experience; this’explains what the self is which has the exper 

- ience of being a self and who takes itself to be a person. ’ And this shows why 'the self' is 
’systematically elusive': If I or another focus attention on my ’unprojected consciousness* it is 
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io longer unprojected or out of focus. It may nonetheless be examined, just as one may 
examine the area around some part of the pattern on the rug that first caught one's attention; 
one is only unable to focus on it unfocussed. In the same way I may examine reflectively 
sector by sector the contents and structures of my relevancy system, where the. remainder for 
the time being unattended to provides the background 'self' to this 'self-scrutiny'. Or another 
may examine the contents and structures, though still by definition, not in its function as 
background, (Quite independantly, so far as I can judge, W. T. Scott has recently made a 
similar suggestion in’’Tacit Knowing and The Concept of M i n d’’(article) 'tacit know 
-ing’ being a term derived from M. Polanyi.) 

That defending God in 'the gaps’ of human knowledge has proved ineffect 
-ive in the past by no means proves that it will in the future, but it does suggest the unwisdom 
of the policy, whether the gap be provided by. elusive panicles or by elusive selves. And when 
theology has as wide contacts as I am hoping to display it seems a shame to curtail them by 
incautious caution. Most of the religious traditions that I have had any glimpse of demand a 
much wider sphere than 'what a man does with his solitariness'(Whitehead?) 

Scott’s use of Polanyi, refered to just above, is particularly interesting in 
the light of the latter's acknowledged attack on the undue pretensions of 'science'. Polanyi 
insists on the individual imaginative aesthetic dimensions of scientific enquiry, to the relief 
of some theologians; but he insists as firmly on the objectivity of the working consensus of die 
scientific community: in other words, he stands against the image of the lonely eighteenth 
century philosopher-physicist, relying perforce entirely on the evidence of his own senses, 
having to accord them, faute de mieux, the fullest authority. The theologian, too. is 
usually expected to and intends to take careful note of the consensus fidelium (see 

below); rather than relying on his own religious experience unaided, or encouraged by others 
to go off and do his own thing. 

It is in broadly existentialist theology that this concern for the self finds its 
most sophisticated and powerful intellectual expression, and I would not want to deny it consid 
-erable value. But it seems to me that the apologetic value sometimes claimed for it 
(eg, by Bultmann) is intellectually insecure. And (to generalise again from small evidence) 
it would seem to me that in practice to 'place* theology in an inner life, so far from giving 
it a foothold in every individual, ensures its widespread neglect. Allowing for the moment 
that I may be right in what I have said about people's use of 'external behaviour’ language 
rather than 'soul-talk' or 'mental action', I would take it as a pointer at least to their lack 
of interest or felt need or even understanding of such themes. People do talk thoughtfully, 
theologically, spiritually, religiously - sometimes - and they pray, they say, more or less 
attentively. Reflection may suggest (though I have tried to show it does not demand) 'mind- 
and-body' discourse. But people do not engage a great deal in these activities for which the 
talk is said to be best suited; and certainly do not make much use of the language. To place 
theology mainly or entirely there is to ensure its neglect. 

The theologians’ craft must include the proposing and enabling of overt 
behaviour that expresses the theology openly for others to appreciate, and keeps it from being 
early relegated to some soulful lumber-room of the mind. This is so even in the case of theo 
- logies that are aiming at meditation or some deeper mysticism; and of course it is recognised 
in the various instructions on the physical conditions for reflective activity - posture, breath 
-ing, diet, and the like. But it is interesting that in a transcendentalist system such as Budd 
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-hism for instance these instructions are intertwined with injunctions on interpersonal relation 
-ships. It is also worth noting the importance of a close pupil-teacher link, one-to-one or 
one-to-a-small-group. Solitariness may be the aim, but it is based in a fairly intense ex per 
-ience of community. 

vi I-Thou 

Some existentialist interpretation of theology has chosen an 'I-Thou' model 
(Buber, Marcel) rather than one of individual and lonely integrity (Sartre, Heidegger.) The 
former has been by and large more popular with western theologians (Brunner, Gregor-Smith 
and many others.) Theology is to be located in (and itself inform) our experience as persons 
in relation with persons (rather than as, say, minds guiltily or worriedly introspecting.) This 
concern may be reinforced by other current philosophical work. Post-existentialist phenomen 
-ology and structuralism stress the priority of the embodied social person in awareness of the 
world. Although Strawson's Individuals has not won complete acceptance by any means, 
much of the criticism it has received seems intended to improve his general position, rather 
than destroy it; and of course he argues for the logical priority of 'persons' in all our aware 
-ness of and activity in our world. 'Person-talk' he would insist, cannot consistently be reduced 
to some other level of conceptualisation without destroying the wider meaningfulness of what 
we say and think. Again, Polanyi’s P er so na 1 Knowing makes a similar enough point 
about 'scientific' knowledge. And the theologians no more need to wait for unanimity in this 
area than in any other to accept for use the tools being forged (and the materials being 
quarried). 

But obviously immeasurably more important than philosophical analyses 
of the various concepts involved is actual human concern with 'being a person'. Again, there 
may not in practice be agreement even on the range of factors involved in 'being a person' - 
perhaps more agreement on what factors threaten the achievement of petsonalness. The posit 
-ive contributions of industrialisation, automation, urbanisation may be disputed; but the 
ways in which they menace us seem more widely agreed. And the demand for racial equality 
or integration or independence is a demand to be treated as a person; the legal right to think 
and express one's own thoughts, sell one’s time or retain it (and starve) are not enough. And 
educators try (some do) to treat children and adults as maturing persons, not as recording dev 
-ices to be programmed. Workers strike because of an affront to their dignity, though their 
grievance may be expressed as a hard- headed pay-claim. But then poverty - and affluence - 
may both be seen as affronts to personalness, demanding too much attention to 'things'. 

Not everyone wants to be a changed person, or even an enriched version of 
his old self. He may resist deeper or different involvement with others. The theologian is not 
necessarily in a sellers' market when he explains his theology (or builds it) in terms of persons 
in relation. But he is in an area where at least people are likely to disagree seriously. Much 
of what precedes and follows here should be read in this light, of the relation of theology to 
aspects of personalness. (But note, this is explicilty not to advocate the 'reduction' of theology 
to a discussion of personalness. This book aims to make all reductions very difficult; though 
not impossible, for that, too, would be a false restriction.) 

It would also seem sensible to expect that a concern for personalness would 
provide a meeting-point where theologians could converse with one another. It ought to pro 
■vide a key, an entry into a foreign system. How, ’ we might ask, 'does your way of looking 
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at and talking about things affect the matter of the integrity of persons and their relation to 
one another?' 


But there are a number of important caveats to enter. There does not seem, 
as 1 have already suggested, to be sufficient unanimity in people's concern for personalness 
for this to be used as an agreed base for a common theology. We cannot say,'Because person 
-alness is structured so, my theology is wrong, and yours must be nearer the truth. ’ Still less 
can we say or effectively imply that ou r theology is the one that will best or will alone secure 
and develop agreed demands of personalness. It would be difficult even to show that my theo 
-logy's ideals of petsonalness were best instanced among those who accepted, believed, tried 
to live it; though we might attempt some meaningful demonstration or falsification; for instance, 
if many who evince preferred characteristics lose them on becoming adherents; or those lacking 
such gain them. It would still be possible to suggest the loss or gain might have happened any 
-way, or that conversion is a function of these incipient changes. 

There is an important apologetic (i.e., defensive) device that is met with 
in this context. I. T. Ramsey has taken up and used extensively discussions of the first person 
singular pronoun 'I*. There is an oddity in the (use of the) word, an 'asymmetry' as compared 
with other pronouns. For instance, we can say He is dead'; but 'I am dead' is very odd. This 
'logical oddness of "I"' is then said to be analogous to the 'logical oddness of "God" ’. The 
experience of selfhood and myself in relation that I express when using the first person, I, and 
perhaps 'I-and-Thou’, is close, it is claimed, to the experience of selfhood in relation to God 
'the eternal Thou’; and T talk encourages us to persevere with 'God-talk'. T is part of our 
common language, but what is expressed is not open to empirical investigation; nor must we 
expect what is referred to by 'God' to be testable, either. 

Partly this discussion belongs above on the 'elusive self'; and it is partly 
answered already by the points taken from C. O. Evans, 'I' refers to my currently unprojected 
(but not unexaminable) consciousness. But Ramsey has been followed quite widely in this line 
or argument; it may well be the most popular item to have emerged for the theologians from 
the linguistic philosophers’ concern with religious (use of) language.. And just as an account 
of the logic of language it is far from unquestionable. S.Coval in his Scepticism and the 
First Person takes up Ryle's note that 'I' is a 'convenient speaker-referring device', and 
points out that such genuine 'asymmetry', 'oddness' as it does display is matched by the similar 
oddnesses of the other personal pronouns (a 'symmetrical asymmetry’). For instance, it is also 
odd to say You are dead (adressee-referring device). And I think more can be said than Coval 
does. Whereas Ramsey’s case is that 'I' expresses my 'privileged access’ to what concerns me, 
in fact T only makes sense as matters that concern me are available to and understood by my 
hearers. "Who's there?" "It is I," forms a basis for some rather weak comedy of errors. It is 
only as the other learns enough about me to give context to what I say that what T say (of 
anything, but also of myself) makes any real sense. 

More important still (as I pointed out elsewhere some years back) in most 
writers it is taken for granted that the 'I-Thou' relation is shorthand for 'I-Thou/Thou-1'; i.e., 
that the Other is real, not a figment of my imagination or a projection of myself into empty 
space or onto another being used simply as a screen. I, too, am taken to be real to 'thee'. 

And whether or not I am really relating to the other person (and she to me) is something that 
she, I, and others can and do check up on in terms of overt behaviour, fulfilled expectations, 

?nd so on. It is not a matter of a privileged unexaminable experience of relation »hat I may 
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may enjoy on my own. Logically, solipsism may be impregnable; but not many theologians 
mean to be solipsists. And apart from consistent solipsism, there is no logically unassail 
-able defence of theological talk by way of the first person (or any other way, for that matter.) 

Vet another related ploy, however, has been to insist that theology is not 
'propositional' but 'personal', with the implication that it does not state things that can be 
disproved, or have to be qualified to death. But, as we have seen, the personal is open to 
investigation, even if with difficulty. We shall have to revert to this proposal when we consider 
anthropology and the possibility of translation from one culture to another. Suffice it to add 
here that any attempt to make theology 'what 1 inexpressibly believe', or the relation to the 
divine that I ineffably enjoy falls foul of Wittgenstein’s powerful arguments against the logical 
possibility of a coherent 'private language*. And anyway, theology by its very nature insists 
it is not private, however much of its potential content it may be felt remains unexpressed. 

vii Experience 

Theology, then, talks to and about more than one believer, meditant or 
whatever. If three believers say they have had a particular experience (be it said to be of God 
or any other) and disagree in detail and in large as to what he or she or it was like, we may 
not deny that they have experienced something, but we would be right to doubt whether they 
had experienced the same being. If three women say they know well the current British Prime 
Minister, but cannot agree on which party he belongs to, whether he is wed or single, what 
he wears or smokes, whether he talks east Kent or south Yorkshire, whether he relaxes with a 
boat or a golf-club, we would not allow that they all three knew him at all well. At most, one 
of them might know him, but we'd need further checks to decide which. One of the greatest 
failures of theologians (but they are not alone: politicians, journalists, advertisers pollsters and 
many other communicators do the same) lies in their appeal to 'common experience without 
effectively checking it, and even when prima facie it belies their case. 

My own first published book was concerned with the term 'revelation*. Christ 
-ian theologians have said they mean by it 'making clear to one or more', 'ensuring a clear 
knowledge’ (of God's will, or plans, or self). They have said 'God is revealed to us*. Yes, we 
disparate divided half-hearted so-called Christians know clearly the all-loving, the all-wise, 
the all-powerful God: he has made himself, will, plans, inexaustible effectiveness clear to us. 
However differently we act, however opposed what we say and believe, we all know him 
clearly. (Any smaller pretence could not have hoodwinked honest men.) 

It is possible to read three writeis, each explicitly dealing with 'our commor 
Christian experience' and find each gives a totally different account of 'it'. It consists in 
•the between’ of human relationships... no. it consists in the distinctively religious experience 
of the individual... no, it consists in the shared experience of the Church community. I’m 
sure that Christian experience is wider still, but in instances often narrower, and different 
again from any mentioned. But it is certainly not a shared common property. 

It is not only the more traditional theologians who get trapped by appeals 
to'experience'. I cite Alistair Kee(The Way of Transcendence) only because he is 
still the most recent example at the time of writing. He tells us what modern secular man 
experiences with complete confidence on the basis of no other cited evidence than his own 
observation (we gather, in university and in extra-mural classes: a very self-selected and un 
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-random sample.) He rebukes one writer (David Jenkins) for citing as fact his surmises as to 
the experience of three very articulate theologians; but himself gives as fact his surmises as 
to the experience of millions whom he has not so much as met in print - and even discounts 
what they may say of themselves if it conflicts with what he 'knows' is the case. 

'Experience* is an habitually promiscuous word. Schleiermacher pinned 
his account of religion to 'the experience of absolute dependence'; William James wrote his 
still influential The Varieties of Religious Experience; Rudolph Otto of the 
experience of 'the Holy', and much study of religion has been done with the help of this very 
obliging word. Hindu writers tend to emphasise it. Even those Christian neo-orthodox 
authors who object to a stress on 'experience* seem to others merely to prefer some different 
form of experience. In a sense everything one talks of involves experience, if only in the 
talking. In solving a problem in algebra there are feelings, sensations, moods. But of course 
they are not the main point. And I can nowhere find why the main point in religion should 
without argument be taken to centre on 'experience', still less on so-called 'religious exper 
-ience.' As I've just intimated, we could hardly discuss any religious activity, phenomena, 
aspiration, ideal, believing, commitment, reflection without involving someone's experience 
somewhere. Only I fail to see why it should be the only or even the most interesting item to 
concern us. What our experiences are 'of' for instance is much more interesting, even if harder 
to deal with: more enriching to experience. Even a subjective and idealist empiricist such as 
Berkeley needed a divine guarantor to validate in some sense his experienced experience. 

However, if we do wish to study 'experience in general* or 'religious exper 
-ience' in particular, we must use the best socio- and anthropological tools available. Not 
just guess. And further, we stand in need of some sort of analysis of our use of the word. We 
can, as said, use it very widely, so that every decision, adoption of intention, solving of a 
problem, declaration of affection, commitment, discernment and so on would be seen in 
terms of 'experience*. But that is scarcely helpful. The word is best restricted to touches, 
seeings, hearing, scentings, internal physical sensations, moods and emotions. 'Meaning*, 
'intending', 'deciding' and 'doing* are different - and perhaps much more important. 

Kee, among others, suggests that 'experience' is something given, an un 
-interpreted datum. Whether or not we make it a 'religious’ experience depends on how we 
interpret it. In a religious age and culture we may understand it religiously. In a secular age, 
he tells us, we cannot; so nowadays, we 'cannot* have religious experiences or experience 
God. 


Kee seems unawares to have reversed the Tillichian 'conversion by defin 
-ition' that he objects to (where Tillich makes all men ultimately concerned and so concerned 
with God and so theists.) Here, all men are having godless experience, even if they suppose 
otherwise, and so are a-theists. But my main objection is to Kee's distinction between exper 
-ience and interpretation. In another context, using other terms to make a point of his own, 
he himself queries it ('We should in any case examine the assumption that pure phenomenology 
is even possible in principle... the idea... that he (the phenomenologist) might have a pure 
vision of his subject seems to me to be pre-Einstein and even pre-Hume. ’) By most accounts 
(well, by all accounts) that I have met, we 'experience as'. We may of course be sure that 
we have ’experienced it as it is’. We may on the other hand mistakenly experience a piece 
of rope as a snake, or a snake as dangerous, or the krite as rope or as something indeterminate; 
but the interpretation is integral to the experience. We may reflect and then re-interpret an 
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experience (more o r less accurately); we may impose a fresh interpretation on it - but seeing 
it this way involves a new experience. There is no bare experience, waiting for a subsequent 
act of interpretation to 'clothe' it. Certainly our culture may help or hinder us in experienc 
-ing our world religiously or otherwise. But whether or not an experience is 'religious' (how¬ 
ever defined) can only be told by looking at it, not by asking (still less by guessing) whether 
there is a common religious culture to give it religious clothing. The religious or interperson 
-al or Kafka-esque experience is the datum whether we continue reflectively - retrospect 
-ively - to see it that way, or in some new light. 

Whether or not one can learn (or unlearn), acquire (or even understand) some 
way of looking at things in general that is not itself 'normal' in ones own society is a topic we 
shall consider again below. Suffice it to repeat, we do well not to define the ability to exper 
-ience religiously as a priori impossible. Kee himself seems to suppose than an 'exper 
-ience of transcendence', of a demand and urge to live on a wider and more adventuresome 
level than one of simple materialism, is possible for modern western man. I hope it is : but 
cannot claim to see much evidence for such a view as a natural part of modern secular culture, 
as a given way of( interpreting or)reinterpreting experience; as a normal mode of experience. 

But I still hope this view can be learned, and that experience can happen in this way. And if 
on the other hand, Kee were able to show (rather than just assert) that 'seeing things religious 
-ly', 'traditional Christian theistic experience' are not now normally found, then other theo 
-logians would not need to worry. These older modes of experience might also be learned. 

viii Belief and Knowledge 

'Belief' and 'knowledge' are yet more frequently used terms in this sort of 
context. 'Belief' has us focus on the (not necessarily conscious) 'state of mind' of the believer; 
but also draws attention to what is believed. We cannot in normal usage believe just anything 
about just anything; we cannot believe what we believe is untrue. 'Knowledge' stresses still 
more the suppose truth of what is said to be 'known'. We might believe what someone else 
can show to be untrue; but however firmly we believed it, and however much backing we 
could offer for our claim, he would not be able logically to allow that we 'knew' it. We be 
-lieved it to be true and even thought we knew it was true; but our belief was mistaken, and 
our claim to knowledge was false. 'It' is decisive in assertions of knowledge. 

I have already suggested that claims to religious 'knowledge' are very hard 
to establish.Even within limited religious groups, claims are so diverse that though some of 
them may be justified, they cannot all be, nor can we tell which may. This is so quite apart 
from the difficulties that would remain if unanimity were achieved* we do not need as yet 
to work out how unanimous claims to 'know God' could be checked by an agnostic, when such 
compelling claims are not registered(despite which it is this hypothetical situation that seems 
most to interest both believing and unbelieving philosophers of religion.) 

'Belief seems to offer an easier starting point. Perhaps you do not have to 
be as surely right. Maybe it is all right to believe something for which you haven't enough 
backing to warrant a 'knowledge' claim. And though you can't tell someone to 'try to know' 
(you can tell ihem to try to get to know) yet it might make sense to tell them to try to believe. 
It might for instance seem to be a first stage on the way to knowledge. William James for 
instance, wrote of 'the will to believe'. A. J. Ayer suggests that C. S.Pierce's earlier version 
of this 'pragmatic' approach was sounder, and that Pierce saw willing more in terms of how one 
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comes to believe something: you are interested, or you decide to develope an interest, to 
sort out ideas, gather information. You decide (you will) to find out; but then you come to 
believe. Both Pierce and James were quite clear that you have to have reasons (what Hamlyn 
calls in this connection a rationale, logos) and James himself insists that you cannot believe 
just anything that takes your or another's fancy. But James insisted on the place of will, of dec 
-ision, right through the process of coming to believe: the basic decision between fear of being 
wrong and hope of being right and the continuing decision not to suspend acceptance until an 
impossible absolute certainty is achieved. A ‘dead* hypothesis cannot be willed into life, but 
a live (compelling) one still demands decision. 

I think the line is worth pursuing. But I think James glosses over a necessary 
distinction between a tacit acceptance without proof of a great deal of working 'common knoy 
-ledge' on the one hand, and the deliberate decision to trust where serious doubts have been 
raised, or where not even partial means of settling the issues seem available (as in religious 
faith, then and now.) In fact, he has a less misleading terminology to hand, when he talks 
of religious faith as a decision to trust a person (and in a footnote, and in the three essays 
that follow the title one characteristically emphasises the importance of action in trust.) There 
is an overlap between say believing (and acting on) a scientific generalisation, and actively 
trusting a person. But the differences are important, too: questions of 'fact', 'knowledge', 
'information', 'understanding', and especially 'truth* evaporate in rough proportion to the 
pressure to decide and trust. There is a qualified analogy but not an identity nor even an easy 
continuity between deciding to trust the evidence and deciding to trust your boyfriend and 
deciding to trust God, 

'Believing a person' may often have similar overtones to believing some 
research results; it will include (though perhaps tacitly) 'belief that' certain things are true of 
him or truthfully said by him - beliefs which will also need a 'rationale'. But I think Hamlyn 
is demonstrably mistaken in refusing to admit the further use, in which 'believing a person* 
is akin to trusting. And we certainly do say that we 'decide to trust* someone. 'Believing in' 
is fairly close to trusting. We use'trust'widely we trust someone's skills, knowledge, honesty, 
love; (we tend to talk of 'believing* someone when it is simply a matter of trusting him for 
information: though we would probably not go on to say that we 'decided to believe' the inform 
-ation - we 'decided' to believe him. There are lots of niceties in our usage.) So, if some 
-one appears out of a sudden-spun mist on Helvelyn, and claims to be a guide, we may 'decide 
to trust him', (including entrust ourselves to him); we might 'decide to believe him* when he 
claims to be a guide; we might 'be willing to believe* he is what he claims. But I think that 
however much we trusted him, we'd only talk of ’believing in him' when he had proved his 
skill and knowledge and courage at least to some extent. Then, even after a mishap, some 
might say, 'We still believe in him', (even while adding, 'But I don't believe him when he 
says he's an accredited guide;) others, ’Well, we've still got to trust him', and others, 'We 
won’t trust him a step further.' 

Trust, then, does not have to be blind - we may have very good reasons. 

On the other hand, even with very good reasons for trusting, we may decide not to; or to trust, 
in the face of contrary evidence or of uncertainty. Decision ('will') enters into trusting, and 
so into some sorts of believing and so into many of the processes that lead to overt or implicit 
belief. 


One account or another of God, or die gods, or Nirvana is offered m ns as 
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children or at some later stage. It attracts, or nothing else competes, we trust, and at reflect 
-ive moments we decide to trust. Things work out, more or less, within the given terms of 
reference. We seem to feel we can love and that we are loved; or we find peace in the face 
of the world's unquiet. We may say we believe in God, or in the Buddha's teaching. And 
it includes believing that our belief works out. The everyday vocabulary works well enough 
for religious believing and trusting. 

But can we get so far in our 'belief in' and 'belief that' as to allow us to 
justify a claim to ’know (Him)' or to 'know that "it" is true*? Hamlyn rightly points out that 
we may use 'believe' and 'know' of the same person in the same situation: the criteria for using 
the one overlap with the criteria for using the other. 'Would a qualified mountain guide behave 
like that, do you believeV 'Of course.' (It is a question here of proper guide behaviour.) 

'Why do you believe he's behaving rightly?' 'I know, I've read the training manual. ’ If we 
are simply concerned with the information (and its use) I think we may find ourselves using 
'know' and 'believe' interchangeably in many instances. But if the question of warrants and/ 
or sources for the information is raised, it will be answered with 'know': if the speaker's pract 
-ical commitment to the information is in question, then 'believe'. 1 know it is true, and I 
really believe it: look. I'll show you, I'll do it myself. ' 

Hence, 'justified true belief' may be termed 'knowledge 1 ; though not all 
knowledge (as Hamlyn points out) may be termed 'justified true belief*. We can in fact turn 
out to know things that we do not ourselves believe: 'Yes, I must have known it, but I didn't 
believe it at all. * But our trust in God, belief in him, belief that he is real would only count 
as 'knowledge' if it were justified by warrants that are not in fact available(warrants that we 
may believe he neither provides nor permits.) We cannot show that we have 'justified true 
belief’ in God: we cannot show that we 'know him' or 'know about' him. 

Hamlyn also usefully points out that the criteria which warrant claims to 
knowledge and truth, and the rationalia for beliefs are social and varied and complex. They 
are by no means simply empirical. But most accounts, sceptical or believing of problems of 
religious knowledge concentrate on the difficulties of the individual trying to sort things out 
for himself, as though neither others' claims nor others checks and tests had any relevance. 

It is the social confusion in religious societies, as I have insisted, and will argue again, that 
prevents claims to theological knowledge from so much as getting off the ground or inviting 
albeit critical attention. 

There are, though, still further areas of current philosophical discussion of 
knowledge and belief that are relevant to the theologians' craft. There is the question of 
awareness: whether we can say (as implied above) of someone that he knows something when 
he does not realise it himself. 'Yes,' we say, 'of course you know'; and he remembers, and 
says,* te, of course, I knew it all along, but I just couldn't recall it.' Or, T don’t believe 
my answer is true. * 'But see, it is correct. * *Oh, so I did know it all along.' This seems to 
work in other languages, despite the fact that French existentialists (and others) are convinced 
that to know * you must know that you know.' And I take it this has some relevance to claims 
such as Lonergan's as to the importance of reflective consciousness. 

But also with belief it seems to make sense to allow that someone believes 
something, even when he is unaware, even when he is sure he doesn't believe anything of the 
sort. He really does believe that walking under ladders is unlucky, as you realise when he so 
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carefully skirts them while attending to other things. And it seems to me that this is of some 
significance when we are trying to sort out the relation to 'our faith’ of explicit unbelievers 
in it. It allows us to talk of, for instance, implicit beliefs, without necessarily being guilty 
of 'conversion by definition’. It also ties in with religious concern for ethical practice. Can 
we say that the selfish materialist churchman 'really believes’? ought he not to ask himself 
whether he really does? On the other hand, if he insists that he truly does, I think we have 
to leave it there. We expect belief to include a disposition to act in appropriate ways; but 
in some cases the only act forthcoming is the utterance of the belief, a 'locutionary act. ’ 

'Knowledge', too, is'dispositional'(in Ryle's sense: not quite 'a disposition'). 
Other languages may allow us to ask, 'What am I doing when I am knowing?’; but despite its 
occasional philosophical utterance, it is a misuse in English at any rate. 'Knowing' is not an 
activity. If I know something or know how to do something it means that should the occasion 
arise I could do it, or tell it or explain it; not that I am all the while aware of it. And if I 
say. Now I know,' it does not mean that now I am engaged in the activity of knowing - it 
means that now I recollect, or understand. 

But also, as Austin pointed out, if I say I know, it means I am doing some 
-thing very like promising. I am giving the utterance my personal backing, as true, as shown 
by me to be true, as demonstrable in relevant ways (by me). 'I know' is performative (among 
other things); it includes an 'illocutionary act'. (When 'he' says that I know, he is giving his 
backing to me - and not, to repeat, talking of some epistemological activity in my head.) 
There is no inner or other act of knowing (or believing or truly believing) behind the illocution. 
There is no private act or activity of knowing - of knowing God, for instance. For a theolog 
-ian to say 'I know God' (rather than, for instance, 'I trust God as I portray him, I believe 
this God,) is, in present circumstances, to issue a dud cheque. (’I believe' is also a self-corn 
- mining illocution; to act and speak and give my regard appropriately. 'I know' commits me 
to demonstrate, explain, justify.) 

Hamlyn reminds us how often the question of knowledge has been bedeviled 
by a quest for certainty. Absolute certainty seems chimeric. Claims to knowledge by convent 
-ion imply different degrees of certainty in different fields, but none absolute. 'I know where 
your appendix is betokens (we hope) a greater certainty when said by a surgeon than when said 
by a scout with a first-aid badge. It is not necessary for every possibility of error to be exclud 
-ed before we can claim to know (nor do I deny- see above - that we can fairly claim and still 
turn out to be wrong.) I am not rejecting claims to 'know God' because they fall short of some 
spurious absolute standard. I reject them because they fall short of ordinary standards for claims 
to know in cases where what is claimed is said to be of great importance. Theologians cannot 
substantiate claims even to the sorts of certainty enjoyed in other fields. 

The demand for certainty may arise from a misunderstanding of the intens 
-ity of commitment that a religious or other faith may demand. But it is possible to be com 
-mitted, convinced, trusting, without claiming to 'know' what you have no shareable grounds 
for claiming to know. 

ix Commitment 

We considered above the possibility of deciding to trust someone, and by 
that committing yourself to their care and guidance. I myself in my earlier Has Christ 
-ianity a Revelation? urged that logically this is the most important facet of Christian 
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discourse (even though in practice, perhaps talking to God may be judged the most important.) 
I have mentioned, too, Donald Evan’s insistence on the 'self-involving’ character of all relig 
-ious discourse: though I added that ’factual’ talk is self-involving, too. in some degree. 

As Roger Trigg and others have pointed out (following W. W. Bartley) there 
can be an over easy ' retreat to commitment. ’ In many areas of life there are ample opport 
-unities for weighing up pro’s and con’s before committing yourself; there is no excuse for a 
blind ’act of will' (as opposed to a considered one.) It may be true that all your considered 
reasons are based on prior and existing commitments; but they too were examined or examin 
-able. Perhaps on occasion there seems to be an even balance between considerations for a 
variety of possible courses of action. But very often a careful examination shows only one is 
reasonable (if still not 'certainly' right.) 

The situation may also make clear the depth of commitment that is approp 
-riate: you put your money in a limited liability company; you do not mean to die for your 
darts team, even if you live for darts; you do not intend to spend your life with the first boy 
you say 'I love you' to. Most commitments are socially patterned and gauged, particularly 
(and rather obviously) those that entail some obligation (J. R. Searle.) The commitment you 
make and that others understand and accept has the intensity and the boundaries that others 
by and large expect. But even in the most settled societies some are more men of their word 
than others; and in changing and pluralist societies commitment is still more complex. 

The fact is that however surprised others may be, many of us are able and 
willing to commit ourselves much more deeply than convention demands - to the firm, the 
team, the elm or whatever. The commitment may be judged pathological, fanatic: but then 
people may be pathologically non-committal, indecisive, apathetic. There seems no clear 
middle path that is obviously reasonable. Again, this is not to say that reasons cannot be given, 
or are not needed: it is to say that others may quite reasonably not be persuaded. A man may 
explain in great and coherent detail why he is committed to money-making and drink, or to 
facism, or to studying Sanskrit, or to some Christian or other deity: how it came about, what 
it means to him. You may then understand what had at first sight seemed crazy: but it is 
still not how you want to spend your life. 

Monogamous marriage in Christian and other tradition is the most obvious 
example of a socially constituted commitment, 'for better, for worse, for richer for poorer, 
till death us do part.' And there are many who protest at such an aim. But in so far as there 
are shared criteria between the monogamous and the synchronously or serially polygamous and 
the simply promiscuous (happiness, depth, creativity, variety, freedom, enabling, sensual 
excitement, succesful procreation), all can and do lay claim to support for their ideal. And 
all may accept that their way may not always work out. But you have to choose: and it is not 
simply a matter of chosing one way or another to the same happiness, freedom, fulfilment: 
the choices really are exclusive. And that is the heart of the matter. In life we are presented 
with choices that exclude each other: not simply choices between means, but between ends 
(proximate or ultimate) - and therefore also between means. 

We cannot (by definition cannot) just choose what shall be'the facts', nor 
what shall constitute a 'fact'. Though we have seen that what we tacitly or overtly agree 
and look for determines very largely what facts we find and concern ourselves with. We can 
if we wish commit our attention to just those areas of life that are most commonly agreed as 
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factual. We can ‘do science' as it is conventionally done, meet our recognised physiological 
and psychological needs in fashionably approved ways. But there is no over-arching reason 
why we should, whether we look for such a reason or fail to notice its absence. We may - 
with clear reasons - prefer imagination or social dialectic or constructive (or anarchic) polit 
-ics. We may prefer to live from by and for God whom we take (imagine) to be real (or even, 
unreal) and whom we receive and serve in love, in and through some, most, all of the noted ’ 
Tacts*. 


There is a very useful clarification of the theme of *religious commitment* 
in a discussion in the pages of Sop hi a between E.F, Mooney and J. Rudinow. Mooney concludes 
by accepting distinctions between 'legalistic' and 'personal' commitments. The former are 
said to be specific in area, and have'renunciation conditions' (they specify what constitutes a 
breach of contract’.) Personal commitments (despite overlaps in practice) are said to lack 
either sort of condition; they are open-ended (which does not mean that they cannot be bound 
-ed or ended; only that the line is not drawn in advance, not even to say what sort of breach 
would count as an end - save death, in the marriage service.) Mooney also accepts that a 
highly specific commitment may be boundless (the captain is to go down with the ship.) But 
personal ones he says are much more likely to be boundless. Mooney also insists that a bound 
- less commitment is as 'rational' as any other (one can go on thinking about it, weighing it 
against others, and so on. But one may not want to commit oneself in advance to breaking an 
important commitment (one refuses an absolute commitment to ending some other commit 
-ment.) It is still a choice between commitments. The points are worth making; but I do not 
find a clear distinction, even in logic* the marriage service is inextricably both. 

Commitments do not have to be explicit. Someone may be adamantly com 
-mined to apathy while supposing himself detached and free. Commitments may be explicit 
without being deliberately chosen. And there may be many for whom there is never any real 
choice among possible commitments. But after looking at all the facts, and while looking at 
them, still overlapping and quite distinct commitments are a matter of choice; choice rather 
than any over-arching 'reason*. 

I shall consider the matter from another angle below* can we tell what The 
meaning of it all' is J I shall suggest we cannot. If we could, then for sure, only a commit 
-ment in that direction would be rational. But failing such clear meaning, we have to choose. 
There are only more or less rational ways of committing oneself to some form of the Christian 
or Jewish oi Moslem or Buddhist or Hindu story (-ies) myth(s) models) for living. And a care 
-fully conditional commitment is not more rational than a boundless one. It is not reasonable 
to bind myself with reservations to one I say loves me unreservedly. 

I confess (again) that I hoped once upon a time that the logic of self-corn 
-mittment would stand clear of matters of fact. But I hope now that I have shown that this 
cannot be. Questions of reason and commitment and fact interlock in all the disciplines we 
are briefly surveying. But the question of commitment is pre-eminently the question of what 
sort of person you are, among other persons. Theology can be seen as the art of creating pat 
-terns of commitment, and the craft of making clear their implications as well as of enfold 
-ing in the story as many of the facts as can be agreably encompassed. 

Questions of belief, knowledge, and commitment recur importantly in cur 
-rent discussions of sociology, to which we now turn. But our considerations of psyche and 
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of 'mind* have involved us in ancient philosophical themes that come under those heads and 
others such as ’knowledge 1 ,'belief, and so on ; and also of ’self, ’persons’, 'relationships’ - 
and language, again. We have touched further on scientific method, but also on literature 
and myth and the history of religious traditions and their sociology. It is to that strand that 
we now attend. 


5 SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

i Understanding another Culture 

A theologically important debate has been under way for some time among 
theoreticians of anthropology and sociology. Is it possible to understand and make sense of one 
culture from one's standpoint in another ? Some would say yes (eg., E. E. Evans-Pritchard, 
and M. Hollis); some would say one can only slough off one’s own and steep oneself in the 
other, taking it in its own terms (P. Winch); others again would insist that the time or distance 
or both come, more or less quickly, when we have to confess that other ways of seeing things 
just do not make sense at all (A. MacIntyre; cf.A.Kee, above.) And this obviously connects, 
as we have already noted, with questions of translation (eg., of the Christian Scriptures into 
modern English or Japanese); of the study of religions; of private and incommunicable claimed 
experience; of the practice of history - especially the history of ideas; and so on. The attempt 
to understand another culture obviously has considerable bearing on the theologians’ efforts to 
understand the perhaps distant origins of his own tradition, and share it with others. 

Winch's position has been adopted as a Christian apologetic one. Of course, 
it is said, atheistic philosophers and others cannot make sense of Christian faith from outside, 
on the basis of non-Christian criteria. It can only be understood in its own terms, from inside, 
playing the language-game it consists in by its own rules. It is safe from negative and from 
positive external criticism. I have argued elsewhere that this is a misuse of the (deliberately 
chosen) Wittgensteinian terms. More important, it suggests the possibility of a situation aris 
-ing that Wittgenstein went a long way towards showing must be logically impossible. On 
Winch's thesis a native speaker of, say, Zande transported abroad would have a 'private lang 
-uage’. He would have his own terms for colours, birds, feelings, 'having' sensations, and so 
on; yet without having any way of checking that he was using his language correctly, consist 
-ently, meaningfully. Further, it is no use his trying to learn his host language, and before 
his memory of Zande fails correlate the two. There could be no correlation. He could only 
absorb English or German or Chinese as a child would, until such time as he might return 
home to reabsorb Zande. Wittgenstein’s case against private language has not gone undisputed; 
but I take it he has shown at least that it is very difficult to consider the possibility of a lang 
-uage being practised ’privately’, without any correlation with public speech, without any 
•feed-back'. It would also seem from the (empirical) evidence concerning the effects of sol 
-itary confinement (destroying articulation) and from missionaries and traders (and prisoners) 
learning other languages and teaching their own in turn that 'translateability' - even if with 
difficulty - is the more coherent analysis in practice. 

Alistair MacIntyre has attempted completely to subvert the supposed relig 
-ious apologetic value of Winch's ’fideist’ case. He has claimed that theology is presented 
with 'a harsh dilemma*. ’... the most perceptive theologians wish to translate what they have 
to say to an atheistic world. But they are doomed to one of two failures. Either they succeed 
(sic) in their translation: in which case what they find themselves saying has been transformed 
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into the atheism of their hearers. Or they fail in their translation: in which case no one hears 
what they have to say but themselves. * Earlier MacIntyre had approached the problem from 
a slightly different angle in his essay, 'Is Understanding Religion compatible with Believing?’ 
here too he claimed that society had changed so drastically that though it might be possible 
in a sense to understand how Christian terms were used, this could only make them incredible. 
They now could not be understood in a believer's way; (compare again Kee : who does 
not however mention MacIntyre or other protagonists in this debate.) 

MacIntyre is not simply arguing the converse of Winch’s case - Winch could 
then say that a religious system for instance is still comprehensible from within. MacIntyre is 
trying to tease out a sense of ’understand’ in which ’sometimes to understand a concept involves 
not sharing it.' Then the theologians of whatever sort will not be able to agree to live and 
let live: they will have received due philosophical notice (and sociological) to quit MacIntyre’s 
twentieth century secular home. However, it is by no means.clear that any such coherent 
middle position as MacIntyre seeks can be maintained. Either ’untranslateability’. 'unlearn 
-ability' have been genuinely asserted, and we have a ’private language’ (Winch, again); or 
a much more flexible and open understanding of 'understand' must be accepted. 

The main point (leaving out other supporting arguments) is well made by 
Martin Hollis. He argues that we have to presuppose in those we hope to study much the same 
perceptions as our own, the same basic logic, the same feeling for contradiction and coher 
-ence ; otherwise we cannot begin to identify words and situations. But if we have granted this 
much common ground, it is difficult to back a claim to have'understood'their beliefs to be 
incredible. We could, we have allowed, only begin by supposing these beliefs were likely 
to cohere with experience similar to our own. If we find they do not, have we not simply 
mis.translated ? Surely we or someone else might as readily produce an alternative translat 
-ion, less or not at all incredible. If MacIntyre finds certain first or seventeenth century ideas 
incredible, then by the same token he is too firmly on 'this side* to be able to show that the 
incredibility lies in the material rather than merely in his own (defective) translation. 

However, the point in question is not MacIntyre’s intellectual sensitivity, 
but Hollis’ demonstration that it is not only possible but necessary to employ a wider and deep 
-er sense of 'understanding'. It is always sensible to ask whether your finding some idea un 
-believable may mean you have not yet tried hard enough to understand it. It is not that Hollis, 
nor we, must suppose there is no illogic, jio incoherence anywhere. But we must always allow 
that more understanding may emerge, no matter how weird things seem now; and beliefs may 
become more (or, we heeds must also acknowledge, less) credible. 

It is also important to realise that though we may not find easy entry to 
some 'foreign* way of looking at things at some points (’mana, tabu. God, sin, salvation' - 
MacIntyre’s list), yet we may at some other point (structures of personalness, for instance.) 

For all the supposed foreigness of the hew Testament, Kee for instance would hope to trans 
-late it without reduction (rather, in ’escalation’). If he is not to use it simply as an arbitrary 
code, he must suppose its way of putting things is still in some way intelligible - at least to 
him and other scholars. It may involve a continuing and painstaking search.for the best 'door' 
in our area of study, and the best ’key’ in our own mental equipment. This present essay is an 
attempt to enable such questing. 

So far as the craft of theology goes these arguments in ’metatheory' then 
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should provide some encouragement. But mainly they should preclude any easy retreat into a 
positivist or fundamentalist or fideist position - and prevent an over-ready claim to success 
translation, any claim to a definitive result. ’The Bible to interpret the Bible’, ’only a Mu.m 
would understand’ are as inadequate as the equation of ’the Kingdom of Heaven is within yoiT 
with tat tuam asi (’thou art that'). Careful, painstaking work (see below, on history) 
is necessary and possible. The stories can be told. 

ii Social conditioning: Facts and preconceptions 

When it comes to a consideration of the detailed results of sociological re 
-search there is a renewed danger of the theologians being alarmed into isolation. An investig 
-ator shows that there are significant correlations between membership of and attendance 
among some religious group on the one hand, and income, residence, age, education, gender, 
psychological make-up, and political and social opinions; together with perhaps a wide variety 
of expressed beliefs within the group. What is said, sung, heard, written and read - theology- 
seems ineffective, irrelevant. There may even be a strong suggestion that theology should be 
even more clearly adapted to the real tastes and attitudes of the consumers. The theologians 
then testily remind the sociologists that theirs is supposed to be a value-neutral scientific disc 
-ipline, while theology is a normative one. Or the theologians may even retreat into an ’invis 
-ible church’ of the ’elect’ perhaps, and declare the unwelcome findings irrelevant. (Weber 
and Tawney suggested that in fact the would-be elect, the ’invisible church', while convinced 
that election could not be earned, that observable action and expressed faith were irrelevant, 
could none-the-less put their hoped for choice by God to social test, they could earn a ’proof* 
of it: success among the entrepreneurial classes affords a happy assurance of divine preference. 

Serious discussion of sociological theory (or 'metatheory') prevents any easy 
separation of ’fact’ and ’value*, however convenient the separation might be for sociologist 
(or theologian.) Dorothy Emmet, inRules, Roles and R e 1 at ion s indicates the diffic 
-ulty of securing the 'autonomy' of sociology. Merely to chose an area of study is to accord 
it some particular value. To examine the adaptability of an institution to maintain and alter 
itself in changing circumstances and to continue to provide an adequate context for individual 
growth suggests that its ’health’ is a good thing: which is basically a ’conservative’ attitude. 
On the other hand, social scientists may suppose that a free unfettered research is a ground for, 
even itself ensures, an 'unfettered' and ’liberal* attitude to decision-making in the commun 
-ity. Or again, an attempt to achieve scientific objectivity produces a determinist picture, 
which itself seems hostile to responsible action. A self-critical, self-aware social scientist 
will try to understand himself and make clear to others the values that are inescapably embod 
-ied in his categories, and try to find ways to ask his questions that do not conceal their val 
-ue load. 

Watching this discipline in self-critical action should help theologians in 
many ways. A consideration of sociology should, interestingly enough, make them aware of 
the factual load of their own supposedly 'normative' discipline: in particular its frequent 
reference, implicit or explicit, to other people and their beliefs and actions and experience. 
And however succesful or inadequate the progress of research to date be judged, it ought cert 
-ainly to make the theologian aware of the need to check on the socially structured factors 
in his own thinking, and those of the people he is trying to address. This may range from 
matters a simple as chosing the right key-word and eschewing the wrong one (knowing what 
'committal* means to a congregation living near a remand-centre) to understanding the cert 
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-ainty of English working-class conservatives that Jesus preached their own earner-owner mot 

i-ality and concept of 'neighbourliness'. 

> 

The most vigorous and thorough-going discussion of the sociology of actual 
religious belief that I have encountered is that presented by Peter Berger and Thomas Luckmann, 
The latter seems to take a ’harder* line of the two. The upshot is very similar to the theoret 
-ical position propounded by MacIntyre and by Kee independantly: the difference being that 
Berger and Luckmann at least mean to be dealing with actual situations, ’the facts'; rather 
’Yhajiwith abstract possibilities or unlikelihoods. People are said to need a ’system of mean 
-ing* (apposition that some theologians find congenial, see below) - but the sort of system they 
can acceptJiepends on their social experience of and among people and things. The many 
differg sa-^nd changing roles in modern industrial consumer society demand a variety of struct 
-ures of meaning, none of which can be widely authoritative. So institutional religion decays, 
and all-embracing theologies become untenable. 

Any brief criticism is open to as brief a rebuttal; yet 1 must admit that the 
works I have read from these authors leave me still looking for concrete evidence. And, as 
Betty Scharf points out, modern industrial societies have produced strong over-arching and 
authoritative systems of meaning; she cites Russian and Chinese Communism and German 
Nationalism, the latter defeated only by force of arms. And there are very great differences 
in religious practice among western countries with very similar capitalist economies and soc 
-ial structures (compare Sweden, England, and Holland for instance.) The case seems to me 
to remain theoretical, with a near-Hegelian re-description of possible evidence in congenial 
and general terms. It has become fairly obvious that theoretical terms are needed if we are 
not to be lost in serendipity, random and ancmolous observations. But as obviously, theory must 
be confronted with ’facts' that may reformulate, deflect, clarify or re-initiate theory (so, 

R.K. Merton.) And ’the facts' (Scharf, passim) are very complex. 

As Scharf also notes, Berger (but his most recent writing allows some qual 
-ifications) and Luckmann do not seem to allow for any possible success on the part of proph 
-etic movements opposed to their contemporary society. For sure, they neither of them sup 
-pose that religious faith and practice is simply epiphenomenal, they are sure there is some 
interaction, a dialectic. But if their case held, the theologians’ creative and pioneering scope 
would be severely limited, even for their own individual consumption; and what they said, 
much more than the way they said it would have to be styled to taste. In fact, just western 
Christianity offers a much wider range of starting points than the multitudinous but indesting 
-uishable brands of American-way-of-life piety would suggest. And however much a theolog 
-ian takes notice of contemporary local culture, with however much help from sociologists, 
there is still no obligation on him to remain where he perhaps most usefully begins. 

The problem of the'sociology of knowledge’(better, 'opinion’, see above) 
can however be pressed a stage further back still, right home to the sociologist himself - as 
most are aware. If our understanding of 'reality' is as set - or irrestistibly changed - for us by 
society, then is not our understanding of this process itself as socially structured for us ? T. S. 
Kuhns, in his much-cited T he Structure of Scientific Re vo lutio ns deals with the 
way in which new 'paradigms’ are adopted in the physical sciences, even to the neglect of 
’facts' better accounted-for under paradigms previously in favour. A fortiori his arguments 
have had their effect on sociologists with their much less settled discipline. Yet, as Alan Ryan 
observes, Kuhns fails to show how people can ever become dissatisfied with one 'paradigm' so 
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as to be ready for another. It is true, that we need some assumptions, even to check our meth 
-ods or exemplars. But we can check parts against other parts, in detail, in the social as well 
as in the physical sciences. We do not have to await total conversion. In fact, if the extreme 
case were true, we would not be able to understand the evidence presented to support it: we 
could only grasp 'our' reality, and not any rejected predecessor, nor any supposed process of 
change from it. That a case can be made at all itself shows that the extreme position is unten 
-able. The more moderate position, that we collect ’facts' under particular culturally favour 
-ed descriptions, that we have to rely on some current assumptions even to attempt to check 
others, is well evidenced, and worth noting in actual detail as it obtains. 

Of course, ascientific and so ci o lo gi c a 1 relativism might appeal to 
theologians; at least their craft might seem to suffer less by comparison. Any suggestion that 
religious belief was a by-product of society or production methods, ideological propaganda 
for a particular social class, could itself be dismissed as ideological, merely the view that the 
sociologist in his academic and class ambience was bound to adopt. But if the theologian is 
really concerned with his fellow believers, or with others who might be, then no such easy 
option offers. He has to consider the findings of sociologists, and their theoretical structures, 
and their critiques of their own (and others’) discipline, in detail. 

Other items of interest in sociologists' internal debates link quite closely 
with these. The question of the sociology of religious or other (eg., racial) attitudes is often 
phrased as a question of ’function'. Is such a belief a ’function' of a social system ? Is it a 
part of such a system’s self-regulating mechanism ? As well as raising questions that we have 
just been dealing with (as to whether belief is meaningful in its own terms, or partly,mainly, 
entirely in terms of some perhaps quite other social forces,) 'function' focusses attention on 
other issues. Can society properly be seen as the sort of organism or mechanism that can use 
-fully be said to have ’purposes’ ? Some supposethat social wholes ('the Church', 'the middle 
class’)are real in themselves, some that they are useful intellectual constructs, some that they 
are the misleading figments of a diseased imagination. (The further question, as to whether 
we can detect purposes in society that may lead to some 'end' (telos: functional explanation 
is accused of or commended for being ’teleological') we deal with in more detail under anoth 
- er head.) 

The extreme opposition to 'holism' is 'methodological individualism'. Talk 
about social entities (classes, unions, professions, age-groups, the electorate) is said to refer 
to the sum of the individuals concerned (or sometimes, their accredited leaders) and can either 
be reduced to statements about these individuals (however tedious) or is illegitimate and to be 
avoided. And this approach might well find advocates among theologians (among protestant 
individualists, perhaps,) K. R. Popper, one of this arguments proponents is sure that function 
-alism and holism imply a sort of determinism where individuals are lost, and which itself 
tends to suggest, lead to, legitimise a totalitarian social determinism in practice. A theology 
that stresses individual decision might concur. 

However, as Ryan explains, there are unconcealable facts that cannot be 
attributed to individuals, not even to crowds of individuals. Murder rates stay constant in 
many countries (even despite changes in the penal code.) No individuals can in any ordinary 
sense be said to have decided to maintain this quota. But, he adds, there is no ordinary sense, 
either, in which 'society' can be said to purpose this consistency, either. It is more likely to 
hinder than to help investigation if social groups (religious or secular) are accorded social souls 
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or corporate minds or wills. But many things occur for which the actions of actual individuals 
are no complete explanation, even if they are part of the explanation (or description; Ryan, 

I think, too clearly distinguishes these.) Explanation on a number of levels is needed; and a 
very good account of the way in which various levels lead on to the next, and complement 
each other, (rather than exclude each other) is provided by R. Brown in his Explanation 
in Social Science, Of course, there is a danger of woo liness( as in my own account 
of the very varied theologians' craft) - all win, and all can have prizes. But in fact a good 
case can be made for this conclusion, without all indescriminately winning by any means. 

(It is perhaps worth adding that I do not see the argument giving particular 
support, either, to the sort of 'churchly' expressions of Christian faith that appeal to me person 
-ally; nor to the platonist for whom 'the church' is real apart from actual members.) 

The trouble in theology comes at either extreme - with the individualists 
who cite no other individuals, and even suppose that all 'individuals' are as they imagine (or 
as they imagine themselves); and those who talk of 'the religious experience of mankind' or 
of 'our hindu experience', without checking who experiences what, and how they express it. 

Methodological individualism is a sort of reduction: sociology becomes the 
sum of individual psychologies. (Extreme holism is only another reduction, of people to con 
-cepts.) Sociology seems to find itself often having to fight to retain its status against such 
reduction, just as theology does. There may even be some value in being under attack, esp 
-ecially from many sides at once: the practitioner is forced to find his own proper way of deal 
-ing with fields that more or less overlap with many others', and this may keep him from 
reducing his craft to his own favourite way of doing things. Sociology is not just psychology 
(or just physiology or just physics) or just economics or just history or just planning; but it in 
-eludes aspects of all of them, it holds them together in its own ways; and it takes note of 
things that other related disciplines could not themselves conveniently handle. 

To return, though, to the theme of determinism. Ryan for instance points 
out that fears that sociology might produce the sort of firm 'if x then y’ predictions which 
might allow religious or antireligious totallitatian manipulation of blocks of population are 
ill-founded. There are, as we have been insisting, too many factors involved, too many im 
-ponderables, too many aspects as yet unquantifiable, uncountable. The best that can be done 
is to detect 'trends’. But trends allow only deductive inference; and as we saw above, and will 
note again, inductive inference can be very insecure (even if we have no better.) Because x 
babies were born the year before last, and x+y last year, it may be worth considering that x+ 

2y may be bom this year. But it is worth even more trying to sort out the factors involved in 
the increase, and whether and to what extent they apply again. 

The sum of relevant factors that might be listed is enormous; and as research 
continues, more may be suggested. But there are further, philosophical factors involved. Phil 
-osophical discussions of 'freedom' are of some help. There may be those (including theolog 
-ians) who will be worried if some 'objective' factor of freedom is not proven, or at least some 
unascertainable randomness, in the face of sociological analysis. Without freedom it might 
seem that responsibility, guilt, morality, and such like among the theologians' stock-in-trade 
might evaporate. But in practice the freedoms we are interested in are freedoms from fetters 
and physical compulsion, freedom to chose, to do and own and think what we want, the same 
or different things on various occasions. On a determinist view, one is as determined, as 
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a wealthy bachelor in a western city, as 'unfree' as a political prisoner in a Greek gaol: no 
more, no less, but totally. But then such universal supposed unfreedom is irrelevant to the 
liberties that concern us. As rich a variety of activities, sensations, personal encounters as 
we are able positively to respond to, and ourselves, if need be change and grow to enjoy, 
comprises the fredom we seek. And it is by no means self-contradictory to envisage being 
manipulated to enjoy a wider freedom. At its best, this is what a 'liberal education* secures. 
The only threat to freedom in determinist theory lies in being subject to prediction in detail. 

If I could be told exactly what I was going to do, and found myself doing it, I think I might 
no longer 'feel'free or responsible, might no longer enjoy what could still to others seem a 
freedom to be envied. But there is the practical difficulty of obtaining and communicating 
in accurate detail the enormously complicated data (how minute must the discrete items be; 
how do we find time - perhaps longer than each happening predicted - to be given the advance 
briefing )) And still further, the project would seem to involve an infinite regress. An accur 
- ate account of my next twenty-four hours would have to include an account of my reacting 
to my being told; it would have to include my reactions to being told my reactions; and on. 
There is no effective threat to freedom in determinist theory, apart from its subjective mis 
-understanding. It is a bogey with which those enjoying every other freedom may deliciously 
scare themselves. 


Sociological research may perhaps be able to be used to curtail our real 
freedoms, or to make us prefer administratively convenient ones; or to increase our freedom. 
But in itself it neither destroys nor preserves - it need not - our belief in our freedom. Socio 
-logists may find out what sorts of beliefs are found together among members of groups other 
-wise discernible. They are not able to show these people could only hold these, and no 
others. They can only show the actual correlations that do obtain. Perhaps all Eskimaux are 
found to profess the belief against medical evidence that eating snow is good for them; but 
that does not show that all always have nor will nor could learn otherwise; nor that expressing 
and even acting on the supposed belief was not a chosen policy for dealing with the askers of 
silly questions, by way of courtesy or good humour. (Whether this were so would demand 
further and sensitive enquiry.) The pressures of society* are not as destructive of personal 
choice and belief and integrity as some (including existentialist theologians averse to d as 
Mann) have supposed. The converse is more nearly true, that society creates for us the 
variety and the ability to enjoy, the always fresh ’others* Who enrich us. 

In the physical sciences, researchers have become increasingly aware of the 
effect of the investigator on his subject matter, especially at sub-atomic level. Kuhns has 
extended this awareness to include a consciousness of the effect of the paradigms used. But 
very much more is this involvement at issue in sociology. We've just noted the difficulty of 
offering a prediction to its subject. But, as A. Cicourel explains, it is as hard to ask unmislead 
-ing questions. It is not that we cannot understand each other; rather that die different poss 
-ibilities of understanding and misunderstanding are so many. The person interviewed over¬ 
reacts, positively or negatively, to what he supposes the interviewer wants him to say; the role 
the questioner adopts - impartial, friendly, patronisingly intrigued signals different senses of 
his questions. And the point Cicourel makes is that the sociologist is inescapably driven back 
to the very complex things that people say, to the subtleties and nuances of language and its 
meanings. You cannot study human beings without studying what they say they mean by what 
they say and do (on which, see above, under 'semiology*.) 
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Cicourel is discussing the difficulties in the way of quantifying social data, 
and the way in which a preference for easily countable factors for research itself determines 
the findings. I do not myself feel that a conclusive case has been made in the field of lang 
-uage studies (just referred to) against the possibility of transcribing speech into a (mathemat 
-ical) programme for a computer while retaining the variety, nuances and creativity. But the 
complexity of the task has been demonstrated by Chomsky (who judges it impossible, logically) 
and also, implicitly, by Wittgenstein. Similarly, there seems to be a wide agreement that 
if sociologists are not themselves to distort their material, they must remain aware of the very 
complicated and literally infinitely open class of things we may meaningfully say and do to 
and with one another. Individual case-studies (compare New Society) may be as sensit 
-ive as the work of a perceptive novellist, but (hopefully) are closely 'controlled' by the sub 
-ect(s). And an increased awareness not simply that there is variety and complexity among 
people but of what the variety consists should enormously help any practising theologian who 
is concerned with the living of the faith he holds. 

iii Categories 

Sociological research is potentially a very valuable aid for theology. I can 
not claim that very much help has yet been made available; though this is not necessarily the 
fault even of the sociologists concerned with 'religion* as such. For instance, there has been 
a considerable debate on 'religion and secularisation' (already referred to in passing) - but it 
has remained extraordinarily confused. It has been asserted that secularisation is a direct and 
positive and characteristic product of 'the Judaeo-Christian tradition*, and by some that it is 
a phenomenon to be welcomed by theologians. It has been asserted that no process of the sort 
is distinguishably under way at all. That it is, and is apostasy. That religion is a present 
impossibility. That ninety-five percent of people are religious still. 

In fact, there are no theologically agreed criteria by which to judge the 
significance of easily measurable items like church- attendance; very little has been done to 
allow the significance of unorthodoxly expressed belief to be assessed, nor unconventionally 
explained but traditionally observed practice, nor orthodox profession and cultic involvement 
unaccompanied by the specified wider ethical practice, nor aspects of the desired life-style 
lived without creed or church. (It was only a reading of the sociologists that made me realise 
the confusion of us theologians on this score.) 

The relevance of particular detailed findings is beyond the scope of this 
book. But I would suggest that many of the categories used in the first place in the study of 
the so-called 'primitive' religionsand then perhaps extended to others are narrow and distort 
-ing. Used together they might possibly suggest some interesting questions, but on their 
own or in polar pairs or in triplets they seem quite inadequate. 'Totemism* and 'animism* 
and 'tabu' are now either not used or are drastically reduced in scope. But 'sacred and profane*, 
'the holy', and 'the numinous'; 'the myth of the return’; 'magic', 'mana', 'power'; 'once born 
and twice bom*; 'church and sect* (perhaps with the addition of 'the solitary*), still occur, 
and are far too restrictive for the breadth and variety of theology spoken, sung, prayed, lived, 
shared by the groups and individuals concerned. (I do not argue that here in detail: my whole 
essay is my argument against this as against any other reduction.) 

As a further instance, Ldvi-Strauss* fascinating attempt to analyse pre-lit 
-erate mythologies and legends as binary codes for dealing with social life and ecology also 
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appears, even to some sympathisers, as arbitrary and reductive: side-issues in tales (even 
lacunae) become their main point. Perhaps more open to possibilities of complexity and 
depth are Roland Barthes' attempts to'read' such codes in contemporary French culture. 

The most sensitive writing in social anthropology that I have met has come 
from a considerable observation of religion in life, direct (E. E. Evans-Pritchard, G. Lienhardt); 
and it has been married with a refusal to be restricted to a few easy categories. It contrasts 
with Ldvy-Bruhl writing on the basis of others' accounts, or Malinowski, it is said, interrogat 
-ing the headman alone in Malinowski’s tent. Just presence is not enough. E. Leach has written, 
I am told, brilliantly but externally from a long sojourn among the Kuchin in Burma; but as 
we have already noted (from Hollis) it is not possible to be sure even of external description 
of huamn activities without understanding what the actors think they are doing, whether they 
intend apparently different activities as the same or apparently similar ones differently. Any 
constructive theologian would do well to leam from Evans-Pritchard how to appreciate what 
other people already believe (which may be what the theologian wants to suggest in other 
words, or use the vocabulary he employs, but to say something quite different; or match 
his belief and expression patchily or not at all.) 

There is an effective critique of recent sociology of religion by Peter Worsley, 
by Stark and Glock, and by R. Brown, already mentioned. He gives a useful account of its inclus 
-iveness, and the way in which each explanation series leads to a fresh complex. David Martin, 
too, insists on sociology's necessary openness. The prospect is hopeful, the material (people.') 
is obviously relevant, the improving methodology suggestive; and some findings achieved can 
be significant. 

iv Social Relativism, Creativity and Groups 

What theologians would do if the promise were more richly fulfilled I do 
not know. On the analogy of what I said about psychological categories and theologies approp 
-date to them, it would seem most consistent to propose a social relativism. Proper Protest 
-ant Christian or Theravada Buddhist aims for a western bourgeois society would be different 
from their target for an emergent African industrial proletariat, different again from what they 
would have to hold out for still feudal peasants in South America, And each social pattern 
would be expected to have its own criteria for heresy and orthodoxy. 

Initially this would certainly in fact be true. The start must be where people 
are. Full notice has to be taken of the normal social patterns of learning,(Bernstein) and the 
codes implicit in social communication and wider interaction (Barthes) as well as individual 
psychology. Yet it makes sense to talk of unjust and simply evil types of society, whose pat 
-tern the theologian might find ran clean counter to everything in his tradition; whereas he 
could not so clearly oppose particular personality types. He might want to cure some imbal 
-ance in an individual that prevented him from 'being himself in a way satisfactory to him 
-self and hopefully to others, but not, I have suggested, prevent a sane and healthy instance 
of that sort of individual from flourishing. It would not be the same thing to apply occasional 
therapies to ensure a good feudalism, a good rather than bad police state, a valid capitallism. 
Not that I am claiming every theology will arrive at the same social conclusions (historically 
'the same' traditions have in fact backed very different social systems at different times and 
places.) But I think that any coherent tradition will find some forms of wider community 
much more congenial than others, will see 'social justice' in fairly precise ways in relation 
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to its own ethos, potentially at least in a much more exclusive way than it may at times have 
implicitly preferred some personality type. A fully self-critical theological discipline will 
find it much harder to accept some dominant social order than accept some individual person. 
Even the most other-worldly religions demand this-worldly time, and find they have to com 
-pete more for it in some societies than in others. A very local group may be found simply 
supporting the pattern that obtains, or simply preferring an alternative, for other than theo 
- logical reasons: as opiate for the people or as tranquilliser for the bourgeoisie. But an inter 
-national church certainly finds it difficult to give its general theological blessing to just any 
political set-up that obtains. 

I recognise that these generalities beg questions. Protestant theology is not 
the only system that has tried (necessarily without success; but has tried) to teparate •religion 1 
from ’politics•, perhaps as a part of an attempted (but even less feasible) separation of the 
'sacred' from the 'profane'. Yet it has in effect favoured, or at least flourished in some types 
of political and economic frameworks rather than others. And what I am saying is that the 
ideal aims of a theology will have such implications, even if the practice and even the pract 
-ical aims oppose the ideals; while the ideals will be much more hospitable to variations in 
personality structure. My account is obviously 'reformist' or even 'revolutionary' (rather than 
universally conservative) - but it is formal enough to be open to 'right' as much as to 'left* 
radicalism (though I am not.) It is not neutral: I am saying that neutrality is impossible when 
dealing with the quality of people's lives; and seeming neutrality is just another party-position. 
To encourage all sorts of people to be themselves within very broad limits of 'mental health' 
allows them to be. To encourage them all to create their own ideal societies would not result 
in classical 'anarchy', but in simple chaos. Thus social relativism is an essential starting- 
point for any would-be engaged theology, but only as a problem it cannot afford to ignore. 

That is on the large scale. On a smaller scale it would seem that the diff 
-erent personality types might well need different sorts of immediate communities, with diff 
-erent balances of similar and dissimilar people. It is on this level of families and groups 
that much theology is best entertained, enjoyed, lived; and here again, research over the last 
thirty years or so has much to offer, (so long as attention is not distracted from the larger 
civic matters, and international ones, too, that so much effect the quality of individual and 
interpersonal living.) 

In a literate society it is tempting to produce or appraise theology by one 
-self, in the leisurely reflective interplay of books and articles and reviews; to teach in lect 
-ures and essays and (worst of all) monologue sermons. At best these may make very good 
theology available, like prayers on a wheel. But even written theologies presuppose that theo 
-logies are for praying, meditating, living. And current educational research suggests that 
many of us learn best by talking things over and trying them out with others, learning by our 
and their successes and failures, becoming involved in what is being learned. If this is true 
for something as 'objective' as electrical circuits, then for a discipline as essentially self¬ 
involving as theology, the way of maximum self-involvement is obviously imperative. But 
with theology as a self-involving activity the participants are not simply 'learning*, they are 
'doing' theology, creating it or at least recreating it, in their new appraisals, new applicat 
-ions. Certainly the members of an industrial re-training course may create a previously un 
-exampled electrical circuit (without knowing it.) But the range of application of electrical 
circuits, even in a computer age, is much smaller than the range of applications of theology 
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among people. The Christian house-meeting or the Buddhist meditation group might well reach 
the zenith of creative theology. The creation and appraisal of theology in this sort of setting, 
among the faithful or if possible among a wider group of those whose interest can be aroused 
affords the most important testing-ground for what is being done over all in any tradition. 

For a religious system with claims on all men, a testing of this sort is ess 
-ential. Of course, a variant that gains wide attention and even acceptance may later seem 
to be an impoverished or misleading version of the original that was meant to be shared. But 
faithfulness to the original (where that is held to be important) is not simply a technical matter 
to be judged by professional experts. If the tradition has claims on all men, then the ability 
of some variant at least to arouse interest is itself one criterion of faithfulness to the original. 
It may be worth leaving those whose interest has been caught to check for themselves whether 
they have been conned into accepting a pretty forgery. And I am reviewing in this book the 
criteria by which such testing might together be done. 

However, the major traditions are far too rich and complex now even for a 
synchronous Vincentian canon (*what is believed by all, everywhere'), still less a diachronous 
one (’and has always been'). The consensus fidelium is anyway a very circular affair - 
the faithful who agree tend to be identified by their agreement. 

Important though the test by 'the scientific comm unity'(see below), 'the 
faithful*, 'the interested', 'public opinion* may be, no matter is going to be settled finally 
by show of hands - but because no matter is going to be settled finally. There is no finallity, 
or at least, no demonstrable finallity. And until a theology that lays claim to all has won 
them all, or at least arrested their attention, the demand for new and creative versions will 
remain, with the need to engage those being approached in the creative and critical activity 
itself. And until those, too, who suppose themselves already committed have found a way that 
engages them as totally as the tradition demands, their common theological task remains. 

In such a setting, responsible to its past, its present and its future in the 
ways I have been discussing, in the interplay of knowledge, belief, attitude, experience, 
emotion and logical acumen,the best creative and/or critical theology should, as I have said, 
emerge. And in attempting to allow all this to happen, the theologians should be considerably 
helped by studies of the 'dynamics' of the behaviour of such groups - which brings us back to 
our sociological theme. Groups are obviously neither infallible intellectually nor incorrupt 
-ible morally. They can be used destructively by sick or obsessed members. They can be 
side-tracked and trivialised. They can over-depend on a leader or an 'expert*. The shape 
of the room, the setting of the chairs, the arrival of food and drink can make or break the 
occasion. A group doing theology will react in ways now recognisable among groups engaged 
in a host of 'other* pursuits. A skill that a theologian needs to acquire is that of sharing in an 
helping to enable group work, whether or not its outcome is to be recorded or adapted by him 
or another for other people's use. 

And even a group of theological students will bring to this practice of theo 
-logy at least some of the kindred skills that we have been considering, and the danger of a 
narrow and isolated craft is much less, the possibilities of enrichment are obviously much 
greater. 


I have been stressing 'creativity\ and freedom, in the face of assertions of 
determinism in this context. A danger in theology has been the temptation tc reduction by 
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defensive withdrawal inwards - from the richly engaged group to the individual soul, for inst 
- ance. We have discussed that. Reduction is possible in other directions: by the absorption of 
one discipline into another, for instance. That each should be enlivened and enable by other 
crafts is what I am throughout arguing. But all reductionism in social theory as well as pract 
-ice needs to be avoided as cramping and distorting. 

Useful insights can be culled, for example, by applying mechanical ’mod 
-els' to human behaviour ( see for instance. Grey Walter, The Human Brain.) Econom 
-ists seem usefully to discuss human individuals and groups deciding to buy and sell, and then 
buying and selling, in terms of 'market mechanisms*. Walter himself refuses to 'reduce* the 
brain to a computer-type model, insists on differences as well as similarities. And when pseph 
-ologists (pollsters) base their predictions of group action (elections, for instance) on over- 
simple models of projection, and among other factors forget the possibility of feed-back (see 
above on feed-back and prediction) they go splendidly or disastrously (it depends on your alleg 
-iance at the time) astray. It is not the use but the misuse, the over-simplification, the red 
-uction that is amiss. If we had much more complex computers, monitoring themselves, relat 
-ing to others, growing, decaying, vulnerable, reproductive, inter-dependant... there would 
still be dissimilarities, but much less danger of reductionism in an illustrative comparison of 
them with people. 

Recently (while hope for copmuterising speech has received practical and 
theoretical set-backs) the greatest danger of reductionism stems from the popular 'social 
biologists' (Morris, Ardrey, even Lorenz). For them human behaviour is determined along 
lines drawn from fairly simple patterns of behaviour among rats, geese and apes. Again, the 
analogies are surely worth considering and pursuing. But so are the disimilarities, if the 'gen 
-etic fallacy' is to be avoided(the jumbo jet is 'only* a collection of ores, the man is 'only* 
a baby, and a baby gorilla at that.) Morris’ 'naked ape* as Towers and Lewis happily pointed 
out is not naked at all, but more richly endowed with hairs than other mammals - fine and 
very sensitive ones. It has also been insisted by other biologists that a proper genetic study 
of man must concern itself with his actual ancestry, which they suggest more likely than not 
stems far back independantly of any surviving ape-species. Any sort of common genetic inher 
-itance needs to be proved, not taken for granted as a basis for discussion. 

The trouble seems to lie in an inadequate understanding of defensible sci 
-entific procedure; and to that we now turn; already having considered a critical account 
(Kuhns) of the sociology of scientific research and theorising. But we have also found it necess 
-ary to review, in our concern for the bearing of sociology on the theologians* craft, language 
and communication, philosophical questions of mathematical quantification, of privacy, of 
fact and value, and freedom, determinism and responsibility (and so of matters relating to 
ethics); historical questions of secularisation; and the primarily aesthetic question of creativity. 

6 THE 'EXACT' SCIENCES 


i Models 

Theology has often seemed to suffer by comparison with the clarity and the 
practical successes of the (physical) sciences. Scientists, we gather, were once easily able to 
believe (some perhaps still do) that what they said about the structure of the physical universe 
was literally true in a very simple and direct 'picturing' way, so that it amounted to a series 
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of Taws that never shall be broken’. The sequence of cause-and-effect for instance was taken 
(despite Hume) to be very like a complicated game of snooker. If at some point in time you 
knew the position, direction and velocity of all the balls - all the atoms - you could in theory 
predict every detail for ever of what would happen in obedience to your laws. 

This happy confidence has evaporated. In part it has been dissipated by the 
constant need to replace the 'pictures*. ’Phlogiston* had to be abandoned, and after it the inter 
-stellar ether. It became necessary, for instance, to use two contradictory pictures for the 
most basic items discovered: in one way they seemed to act as though they were ’particles' 
with mass, in another they seemed to act like waves, light waves: and the billiard table was 
just not good enough. No one could find a single coherent picture for the evidence. This might 
just have led the scientists to go on hoping that in the end someone might think up a single 
conprehensive picture, or might come to see things more clearly so that they would fit one 
coherent picture. But it does not now seem as though this is going to happen. For it has also 
become clear that when an investigator starts to examine part of the world around him, the 
actual investigating has an effect on what he is examining. The effect may be marginal with 
a mountain or with an elephant (through binoculars). But ’looking at* a wave-particle changes 
its behaviour to a considerable extent; and you will see it differently, depending on which 
aspects of its behaviour you are studying. Whatever means you use to isolate it for observation 
will alter the way other iactors affect it; it ’would have* behaved otherwise, left alone. You 
can never see it unaffected by being seen. 

You will then make what seems to you the best apparatus for recording its 
behaviour - and that apparatus will change its behaviour in some ways. Different apparatus 
will have a different effect. So what you think it is likely to do, what you think most worth 
testing shapes what in die end you ’see*. Another man with another theory will make his 
wave-particle dance or sunder, at least to some extent, to his tune. It does not mean that 
things will dance to just any tune, sunder to just any number of fragments. But it makes it 
very hard to believe or show that any one tune, hypothesis, picture, ’model’, ’paradigm', 
’scientific language-game* is the one and only true one. You do not propound a ’law'; you 
ask. Will this model work, on balance, in this situation, will it help me ’see’ what is happen 
-ing, and allow me to co-ordinate my findings, concentrate my investigation, elegantly; will 
it allow me to test my work, share it with others, and connect it up with other research ? And, 
as we noted in the last sections, T. S. Kuhns has shown how the adoption of a new paradigm by 
researchers depends on various social factors, rather than simply on the exigencies of the invest 
-igation itself. New 'facts* become respectable, old ones are down-graded or ignored. How 
-ever unsatisfactory the old paradigm, it is always retained, says Kuhns, until some brilliant 
young scientist introduces his fresh one; and that is accepted well ahead of testing, and even 
despite awkwardness and anomolies. (For reservations, see R. Trigg, Reason and Comm 
- i t men t, reviewed in the bibliography.) 

Some influential philosophers took longer (see below) to understand all this 
than did the scientists, and still hoped (even after Wittgenstein for instance had abandoned the 
pursuit in which he had been a leader) to construct a single clear and certain scientific lang 
-uage to ’picture’ (again) the basic facts of reality. However, it is also the case that many 
philosophers (though not all) have come to think that the only sure and certain statements are 
those which go round in a circle. In ordinary mathematics two and two make four because that 
is what 'two*, ’and', 'make', 'four* mean. It is settled before anyone now starts. Of course, 
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in men's memories, the sun has always'risen* (and that is what ’sun' and'risen' in part mean). 
But that does not prove the sun will again in the next twenty-four hours by my watch, though 
it makes it very very likely. 'The sun will rise tomorrow' is not sure and certain in the way 
'two and two make four' is certain and sure; (though even then Gtfdel has shown, I take it, 
that we cannot demonstrate a mathematical system certain within the system itself.) 

So when the sociologist or geneticist or palaeontologist or nuclear physicist 
adopts some model, mechanical or organic, there is nothing hard and fast about it: it is not 
something 'given' in the evidence. It is only better or worse at co-ordinating research and 
findings. It is not in itself better (nor, of course, worse) that it has been chosen from some 
kindred area - human behaviour on the analogy of rats in a cage, atoms like snooker balls. 

But 'seeing' such relevance is part of the researcher's inevitable manipulation of his material.. 
Whether or not it proves 'elegant', 'cohesive', 'suggestive' to his fellow-workers is what 
counts; and whether they can test it, and it stands such testing as can be effected. So at first 
sight the theologians seem to suffer less by comparison now when the sciences are seen in this 
light. But when it comes to testing, severe difficulties remain for theology (see IV 4 i). 

ii Testing 

The testing is done by making predictions on the basis of the theory ('if x 
... then y') and conducting suitably controlled experiments, so that only the factors you are 
concerned with are involved. If your model is not sensitive enough, your predictions may come 
true, but other items than you suppose may be affecting or even determining the issue. If on 
the other hand your model is unduly complex it will be difficult or impossible to create a test 
-situation. Yet if one way or another it cannot be tested, it is useless, there is then no way to 
choose between it and a host of other imaginable theories. Even so, the operative word is 
'tested', not 'proved'. As we noted above, no amount of succesful prediction 'proves' the 
model; there are no longer believed to be enchanted changes from hypothesis to theory to est 
-ablished law. There is only the contingent fact that nothing has as yet happened to disprove 
the theory. It cannot be demanded that the theory be conclusively verified, only that it be 
open to falsification, disproof, and attempts be made to disprove it. And even then it is argu 
-ed that falsification itself can only be relative: a theory can only be tested against others 
that are for the moment being implicitly trusted. 

Only in a heavily qualified sense are there now said to be 'scientific' (cov 
-ering) laws'. They are generalisations that allow us to predict, 'if x in conditions c then 
most probably y'; or to explain, 'y in conditions c will very (very) likely have been due to x*. 
This is the basic procedure of scientific explanation, and there is an impressively wide agree 
-ment on this score of method among scientists. 

When it comes to questions of actual results, however, it means that much 
that is undisputed is not only still 'on probation' but is taken on trust. It has been tested by 
some experts in that field, and they may have had the help of very sensitive and accurate 
recording devices. But it is a matter of trust that the machinery was working, that unwelcome 
readings were not ignored, that experiments were properly framed to falsify, not demonstrate 
the theory, and that the falsification procedures were valid. And there are still disputes, even 
where a common model is adopted, as well as between proponents of rival theories ('big bangs' 
or 'continuous creation' and so on.) 

A positivist view of science as providing precise verbal 'pictures' of irreduc 
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-ible facts will not hold. An ideallist account of the scientist as a creator of elegant logical 
structures for the mind to think fits only the more abstract sciences relying heavily on math 
-ematics. (J.J.Ross, inThe Appeal to the G i ve n makes the interesting point that the 
progress of the sciences made their n on-experiential account seem closer to what was really 
real, leaving ordinary experience under suspicion. Such idealist science may be psychologic 
-ally and socially a competitor with theology for the metaphysically minded, but here of 
course, the test by everyday experience is no longer a threat of any kind.) More plausible is 
some.form of ’operationalist’ account, that takes the scientists to be producing intellectual 
and physical methods for dealing with our environment, exploring it, controlling it, changing 
it. Yet, as Ian Barbour and others insist, there is a strain of common sense realism in scient 
-ific work that cannot be ignored; there is at least the hope that the most recently adopted way 
of seeing things may come closer to seeing them ’as they are*, dealing with them as they are. 
But I don’t see how as things stand this hope can be shown to be justified even if it is maintain 
-ed. Probably all four trends need to be considered in giving an account of the work of actual 
scientists. 


On many if not all matters of scientific explanation we have to trust the 
consensus of the scientific community. And theologians have, as noted, sometimes felt they 
could take heart from just this fact - perhaps the physical sciences are no more secure than 
theology is * In fact the admitted prestige of science is not based in this area, that of research 
and theorising and explanation. The theories are revered (and wrongly accorded the status of 
Taw’) because on a technical level (or technological) things work. Cars, hovercraft, non-stick 
frying pans, holographs, X-ray machines, computers, atomic power-stations by and large 
function effectively. Some of them are even humanly useful. In these cases, on the basis of 
present knowledge of what can happen someone imaginatively constructs a design, a theoret 
-ical model, maybe even builds an actual ’working model', tests it, refines it, has it produced 
in quantity and distributes it to the general public who buy it. People test in use the device or 
process, and so the design and the model that underlies it. The tests are not always very care 
-fully controlled (commercial firms may even try to prevent over-rigorous tests as they judge 
them) and perhaps an even higher failure-rate is ignored than in a laboratory. But the pro 
-cedure is in general terms the same. And it is by-and-large succesful; so it is widely agreed 
that ’science’ - which means technology - works and is 'true*. By comparison with this, theo 
-logies seem not to 'work' very well at all. By their fruits - or lack of diem - they are found 
wanting. 

iii Gaps 

Faced with the increasing success of scientific method and the prestige of 
technological control theologians have retreated. They may have tried to maintain a paper 
dominance for theology as Queen of the Sciences in all the areas of intellectual life once held, 
but have convinced few other than themselves, and that only by refusing to meet the challenge 
on common ground. In practice they have mostly allowed themselves to be treated with modern 
drugs, and to be flown in areoplanes, flown round the planet. Many have simply retreated to 
sub-areas (some of which we have already considered) - to cultic practice perhaps, or to psych 
-ological disorder, to history, or to religious experience. Since even science (on most account* 
depends on the experiences of the experimenters, it might be hoped that there were other areas 
or ’dimensions' of human experience that could be labelled ’religious’, where theologies could 
empirically work. Some have hoped to work there independantly of scientific method; fewer 
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to deal scientifically with religious experience. 

But even if some gap has been held for a while for theology (or for ’God') 
to ’explain’ or to control the data, it seems always to have distorted theology. Most gaps 
have been subsequently closed or drastically narrowed. Of course, ex hy po thesi, that does 
not prove that no gap will ever remain comfortably or precariously open. This book, however, 
is trying to urge theologians to consider leaving even die most tempting of bolt-holes (includ 
-ing those already discussed and referred to just above.) 

I have said that theologians have no 'facts’ that are purely their own. They 
do however, share a wide range of factual data with other disciplines; especially, I have 
suggested, with sociology. And of course sociology faces the supreme difficulty of having a 
subject matter that most resists impartial study. The researcher as human is inescapably involv 
-ed in his human material (every withdrawal is another way of affecting the subjects) and he 
cannot of course 'control' an experiment without shaping the conscious and self-conscious data. 
Even so, I have suggested ways in which theologians can be more rigorous in their use of socio 
-logical data. We return to another aspect of this when we compare and contrast historical 
with scientific explanation, and consider theology again alongside both. When theologians 
deal with any data that have been or are going to be dealt with scientifically, they need to 
accept all the help that is available (see also below, on ethics.) They cannot work independ 
- antly where they overlap with other fields. 

T.F.Torrance's dense volume entitled Theological Science defends 
his favoured theological methods as proper 'scientific* activity, appropriate to its subject- 
matter (God). He has good things to say about theological rigour, and the disciplined creat 
-ion, refining and interconnecting of theological concepts, for a Barthian-Calvinist dogmat 
-ics. He portrays quite effectively similarities between a severe theological and responsible 
natural scientific ethos. And there is no decisive reason why an individual should not restrict 
a term like 'science* to some favoured aspects of normal usage - so long as he gives due not 
-ice of the aspects he is omitting. ('Science* seems to be retained as a term for theology 
because in fact Torrance wants to insist that theology, too, is a way of 'knowing'; and theo 
-logians* claims to knowledge, I have suggested, are very suspect.) Torrance realises, of 
course, that there is no empirical testing procedure for assertions about God (their very absence 
is appropriate to this unique science.) But he does little or nothing to point out the enormous 
differences (procedural as well as conceptual) that this lack creates between the disciplines 
normally these days labelled 'scientific', and theology as practiced. He does not even invest 
-igate the differences this makes in the ethos as such of the craft of theology - questions such 
as those of responsibility, the place of purely individual experience, ways of establishing and 
testing consensus, and so on: although it is ethos that emerges as his real theme. 

Theology dealing with its own central material (material that overlaps little 
if at all with the subject matter of empirical, testing, disciplines,) has itself no experimental 
test procedures. That is not to say that one cannot find the odd Elijah who is willing to put his 
idea of God to the test against Baal and his prophets, or promise to pray for cabbage plants in 
carefully controlled seed-beds. But in general, theistic theology includes strong prohibitions 
against putting the deity to any test. And since his purposes are inscrutable, any outcome 
would be ambiguous. Again, in other traditions, if prayers or ritual do not work, it is witch 
-craft to blame; if witch-craft detection procedures do not work, it is more witchcraft, or 
badly performed detection procedures, and so on. The cynical may mock and insist that these 
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are meant to look like tests, but are rigged ones; there is no risk, the bets are all safely hedg 
-ed in advance. But whether or not the theologians are deceiving themselves, there are no 
theologies (so far as I am aware) with anything approaching consistent test-procedures for ass 
-ertions about God or Brahman or Nirvana. And the more dualist the religion, the more the 
possibility of any testing empirically is excluded from the start. 

Despite this large and very important difference theologians may very well 
learn from or at least be encouraged by considering those scientists who are concerned to refine 
their concepts, and imaginatively create new ones. As Torrance has shown, the processes of 
conceptualisation have much (not everything) in common. Even more, as Polanyi has demon 
-strated, has the creative imagination of men like Einstein in common with the creative imag 
-ination of the more original theologians. Theologians can then be encouraged and helped in 
their work by the humbler and more obviously 'human' and creative and theoretical aspects of 
scientific activity. They can perhaps take some comfort from science's (frequent) refusal of 
infallibility, the fact that it can wear a very human face. But the great gulf between discip 
-lines that have and disciplines that have no agreed test procedures remains. Even when it is 
accepted that the 'exact' sciences rest on consensus, the theologians must realise that there 
is nothing remotely approaching consensus among the supposed experts in their craft. Scient 
-ists can usually achieve sufficient unanimity to justify a claim to knowledge; theologians, we 
have seen, cannot justify a claim to know. 

iv Action Models 

Much more seriously still, as I have said, theology just does not seem to 
'work' - it does not produce clear results in the way industrial technology, medical skills, 
even psychoanalysis are able to. Yet human results most theologians would expect to be forth 
-coming. 'By their fruits you shall know them'. Theologies that mainly hope to shape and 
feed experience are the best placed. If someone engages with such a system at all, it can but 
have some effect, even if less, briefer, even other than promised. This is perhaps one reason 
(but only one) why Hindu and Buddhist styles of meditation are so popular at least at the out 
-set in many places today. 'Experience* is such an open term that some sort of 'tested by 
experience* claim can always be made. Whatever you did resulted in some experience, if 
only of boredom. If a religious faith enlivens you, it has stood that test by experience. But, 
as I've pointed out before, the experiences of the religious are far too diverse to provide an 
agreed test of theology seen as theory; and far too diverse for theology to be seen as their 
inductively formulated conceptualisation. 

Theologies that promise (or threaten) to deal instead with our ethical per 
-formance, our relation to other people and things have markedly less success(and presume 
-ably much less initial appeal, anyway.) Co-religionists are on opposing sides in many of 
today’s most disputed conflicts - race, the third world, state or private or no capitallism, 
women's rights, and other issues of civic liberty. Christian fights Christian in Northern Ireland, 
Moslem fought Moslem in (now) Bangladesh, Buddhist fights Buddhist in south east Asia. There 
is no agreement on contraception, drugs, environmental pollution... Many seem able to hate 
or at least care little for each other and the rest of mankind in despite of their faith's claims. 
And (obviously) theologies that have claimed to be able to guarantee crops, fertility, health, 
the weather, are in the worst position of all. It is with these failures, even more than with 
the lack of empirical test procedures (interconnected though these are) that theologians have 
xo grapple, in the face of science and technology. 
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However, when it comes to providing models for practically structuring 
human social and individual behaviour (including the use of scientific knowledge and tech 
-nical procedures) then scientists, technologists, social theorists, politicians, newspaper edit 
-ors and the rest are in much the same difficulties as the theologians. Even Jacques Monod, 
in his Chance and N ecessity is reduced to an impassioned plea that the 'model' of 
scientific research and the acquisition of 'objective knowledge' *ou gh t' to be adopted as the 
pattern for all life, and not just milked for its by-products. He allows that its adoption is or 
would be an ethical act; but is sure that the facts accumulated by the method disprove all 
other models 1 claims. John Habgood points out that Monod fails to distinguish 'chance' from 
deliberate randomising: the latter is compatible with belief in a creator aiming at a further 
creativity and choice. The 'fact' is that 'the facts* can support diverse models. What we go 
on to do with 'the established facts' is not settled by them, still less by the method we use 
to assemble them. 

It may indeed become possible to achieve a succesful genetic engineering 
combined with social conditioning so that some models for society may be imposed with as 
high a percentage success rate as manufacturing industries achieve (though Monod thinks the 
genetic code-beareis will prove too small for systematic tampering as opposed to further rand 
-omising.) There have been theologians who hoped for some such moulding of society, as the 
social theoreticians of religious police-states; just as there have been and are secular counter¬ 
parts to them in non-religious totalitarian states today. But most theologians, I have suggested, 
want to create the possibility of a 'free* acceptance of their peisonal and social models for 
living, where 'free' includes 'free to choose among a number of options without the outcome 
having been arranged and without all future changes being precluded. * And as I have also in 
effect suggested, this is no easy matter, for it may take a lot of social (even genetic) engin 
-eering to create the situation where a number of options are genuine choices. 

This sort of model-building has genuine points of contact with scientific 
explanatory and predictive procedures and with technological invention. To have any chance 
of success, it must take account of what is accepted as known, it must be 'elegant' and intell 
-ectually appealing, neither too simple nor too complicated to stand a reasonable chance of 
working in practice. And it has to be styled to meet a need or create a feeling of need, just 
as a proposed new car or home dry-cleaner is. It is tested by what the public makes of it. 
That's the mb. Where die public is at all genuinely offered a variety of choices of models 
for society, a variety of sets of models for individual life, none of the formal and theoretic 
-ally defined and none of the informal models proves attractive even to a bare majority. The 
formal models offered by religious groups, by various Marxists, by liberal free-enterprise or 
by oligarchic capitalists, by facists, by nostalgic or bloody-minded nationalists - are accepted 
by minorities, as units or as 'own mix'. The over-all majority are not persuaded to join any 
of the minorities (and I think this holds even of the USA in the fifties and early sixties.) Most 
hold by informal 'folk* models, related in all sorts of ways to the formal and particularly to 
the past official models... It does not matter whether the ideology claims to be scientific 
(as with Marxism and some forms of nineteenth century competitive capitallism) or emotional 
(nationalism, forms of facism) or rational; nor religious as distinct or as married with some 
other form. When left in free competition, each model seems to fail to gain much following. 

Theologies, I suggest, are primarily concerned to offer their (story-form) 
models for individual or social life or both. They are engaged in this tough and sluggish mark 
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~et. I. T. Ramsey, who did much to popularise talk of ’models’ among western theologians* 
saw theological models primarily as ’disclosure’ models, ways of explaining, that help you to 
’see’ things in a particular way (but explicitly not as 'picturing' models in the discredited 
sense.) I'm sure that this aspect should or indeed must receive attention. But I suggest that 
theological models are primarily models for commitment (see above, and later on ethics) 
and for action, rather than for explanation (allowing, as intimated, that action may presup 
-pose a measure of explanation.) They are much closer to models in technological invention 
and use than in theory-building. Christian faith, for instance offers various sorts of imitation 
of and enabling by the Christ model - ’salvation’ - rather than Christ as 'the revelation of 
life’s meaning’ or some such; as I have pointed out in an earlier book, already referred to. 

Even if a fairly cohesive model or set of models (as say in mediaeval Islam 
or mediaeval Christendom) were adopted in a wide area of the human population for a long 
time, the model would not of course be shown’true' in any conclusive sense. By the same 
token, the refusal of a model does not prove it false. Forms of Christian and other faith, inc 
-hiding, I think, Marxist, have an element of 'judgment*, of the expectation of rejection 
built into them. This may look paranoid from outside, and of course may tend to the sort of 
isolationism that I have criticised. But it is there. ’Don’t be surprised if the world (or, the 
bourgeoisie) hates you and what you stand for. It is a sign of their failure and your triumph. * 
The foolishness of the cross is said to be God’s supremely intelligent success. The flourishing 
of the capitalists presages the victory of the workers. 

And, as a final point, it is obvious, as we have already seen, that theolog 
-ical models make a ’controlled' experiment impossible. Not only is it impossible to isolate 
one wing of a hospital or one civic community from the concern of almighty love while focuss 
-ing that concern exclusively on another; but it is very difficult to sort out what counts as 
succesful application of the model. Once simple material prosperity has been dropped as your 
criterion (and it has been dropped because it neither works nor fits most theologies) you are 
left with standards like rate of assimilation to the pattern or code. You can tell whether a 
man's or a community's life matches the professed faith: but it is far from easy to assess the 
effectiveness of the profession and wider involvement in the achievement (see above, again, 
on sociology,) 

Theologies construct models for living, for relating to others,for ‘seeing 
how to change things* (not necessarily for making sense of things or ’seeing the meaning' of 
things as they are,) Whether or not they are being adopted can be detected even by the com 
-pletely unsympathetic. What they mean can be teased out with more or less difficulty. Wheth 
-er or not they are ’working* (there is more love, or more obedience from the heart) is almost 
impossible to tell. (You can see what a counterfactual means, but you cannot check it:'If he 
had not been a devout Buddhist, he would not have been able to do X. Yes, others have done 
X; but if he himself had not been a devout Buddhist, he would not have been able to do it.) 

If agnostic groups produced more of the 'fruits' (or less) approved by particular theologians, 
that might, as we have said, be persuasive; it could not be conclusive. 

There are also, of course, interesting points of contact between theology 
seen this way, and the work of individual and journalistic proferrers of models for adapting 
or adapting to the conditions of life: Bloch (taken up by Moltmann, for instance), McLuhan, 
Marcuse, Reich, Toynbee, names old and new; and the ecologists and conservationists and 
the zoological anthropologists et al. They are all potential allies or competitors, and the 
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theologians need to learn how to use, refine or refute them. 

Theology has fewest direct and positive connections and similarities with 
the physical sciences where method is concerned. But where results are at issue, and people's 
lives in the world, theologians need to be aware of what precisely is done, or could be done. 

As a brief reminder, again in this section a number of philosophical themes 
have recurred; but also questions of creativity, of the sociology of 'knowledge', questions of 
ethical theory and in the widest sense,’politic s'. So, even considering this, the smallest over 
-lapping sector of the theologians' craft, again other fields have to be taken into account. 

We navturn to ethical theory; even in its narrowest sense, a major human concern, even if it 
is not a conventional academic discipline on its own. 

7 ETHICS 
i Is - Ought 

Philosophers talk about moral codes and ethical decision-making, and about 
the sorts of language used; but not these days (in English) about what actually ’is' right or wrong. 
Even the European existentialist philosophers, deeply concerned with authentic decision-making 
tried to present a purely formal phenomenology of the ethical man. Perhaps the marxists afford 
an exception, in trying to show that this neutrality is itself a product of forms of bourgeois 
parti pris (while commending their own practical posture as representing the inescapable 
logic of history.) There are other 'naturalist' ethical philosophers who are sure that a proper 
discussion will lead to agreement on what is best; but most of them still seem more concern 
-ed to talk about how this could be done than to do it. 'The central problem in moral philo 
-sophy is that commonly known as the is-ought problem. How is what is the case related 
to what ought tobethe case - statements of fact to moral judgments?' While this remains 
true, even those who accept a close is- ought relation are still restricted to discussing the 
problem of the relation, rather than what ought to be done in any particular case. There is 
no agreed academic or other (political, journalistic, medical, industrial) discipline for work 
-ing out 'what we ought to do. ' 

We are told that we live in pluralist societies. Different groups and classes 
have different sets of values, and individuals belong to different sets of groups and have their 
own ways of apportioning the various influences. Often without any overt sense of strain people 
may evince very disparate standards in the serial contexts of their lives; home, work, club, 
political party, friendly society, private reflection, motor-car. The white American male 
can be integrationist at work, segregationist at home; the English artisan can mix racially on 
the shop-floor, but not in his Working Man's Club. If the sectors merge regularly or occasion 
-ally, there can be clashes of loyalty; perhaps the only widely accepted value is that of keep 
-ing the sectors apart, religion out of politics, politics out of the pub, and so on. I shall sugg 
-est that pluralism in society is more important than the logic of 'is - ought one reason 
among others being that it is our pluralism, rather than the logic, that seems to be the basis 
of the philosophical uncertainty. 

It is politicians who decide which matters are to be settled in public or left 
to private conscience (and they too tend to give themselves a 'free vote' on matters agreed to 
concern 'moral conduct* as opposed to matters of 'factual' policy; though the'facts' may be 
more hotly debated between the parties than the morals between individuals.) It is newspaper, 
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radio and television journalists who try to offer guidance to both public and politicians: and 
they have no more than an individual responsibility for putting their ideas into practice, this 
new clerisy of Mailer and Greer, Muggeridge and Whitehouse and the rest. The sociologists 
may tell us what our varied opinions are - and may leave us with the impression that what the 
majority think must be right, and the rest of us deviant. But the sociologists claim to be neut 
-ral. Religious leaders are urged to back particular policies, but only those that happen not 
yet or recently in our society to have been labelled 'political' - and in preference with the 
minimum of reference to the wider religious tradition. 

The only other group professionally concerned with f right and wrong’ are 
the judges and magistrates, and lawyers and probation officers, and the police. But they are 
concerned with the border areas where behaviour may deviate from publically tolerated norms, 
behaviour such that the public’s legislators feel deserves proscription, deterrence or punishment. 
Only within these limits may judges and prosecutors have to decide what in practice constitutes 
certain offences; eg., obscenity, corruption: and so in a sense decide what consitutes ethical 
judgments. But they are still only meant to be deciding on what has been permitted or for 
-bidden. They are not meant to be telling us in any deeper sense what ’really is’ right or wrong, 
even in their limited fields. Very occasionally statute law and previous decisions do not pro 
-vide sufficient guidance, and something more like a decision of principle has to be made. 

But it will be defended by reference to supposed 'public opinion' on the point; and it may any 
-way be reversed on appeal, or lead to fresh legislation. Judges and policeman by and large 
lay no claims to infallibility on the right or the good. 

When it comes to thinking through our principles of conduct we have a num 
-ber of counsellors, a few advisors on method, but no accepted experts of the sort we expect in 
other fields. This would certainly seem to lend weight to the suggestion that there is no clear 
way from agreed statements of fact to agreeable judgments of value, from what is said to be 
the case to any common assertion of what ought to be the case. As normally argued (for inst 
-ance, by R. M. Hare) the case is however made in terms of the logic of the language used. 

If no ’ought’, no ’prescription’ is present in the major premiss of an intended ethical syllogism 
there can be none in the conclusion. "Humans are physically and psychologically sensitive - 
John is a human - Therefore John ought to be treated sensitively.’* The conclusion may be 
attractive but is not proven, as can be shown by substituting 'poisonous snakes' for 'humans*. 

The ’prescriptivist' argument tends to appeal for support to David Hume, 
who noted that his contemporary religious moralists began by telling him what (theologically) 
was the case in their view, and then ’by some new relation or affirmation* introduced injunc 
-tions as to what he ’ought' to do. Positively the argument stems from Kant, from his analysis 
of categorical universal imperatives. In a situation of choice between telling the truth or a lie, 
the truth is demanded unconditionally, no other (eg., factual) considerations are relevant. 

Theology has often in the past taken the opposite line, it has been ’natur 
-alist*. ’The will of God*, 'the demands made by the Buddha’ or the pattern of Karma have 
been seen as demonstrable facts of the total situation. Catholic Christian moral theology con 
-tinues to appeal to ’natural law', protestant moralists to what 'is in’ the Bible. On the other 
hand, we have noted (however unwelcome the point) that theologies do not seem to be able 
to prove themselves factually - if they try, then they tend to be disproved. It is therefore 
very tempting to plump for prescriptivist ethics as a convenient ally for theology in this predic 
•ament. (The present writer has previously succumbed.) And presc?i>: 
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very much minds about actual situations, and is involved in that way with factual disciplines. 

It is avowedly important to understand what it is you are making moral decisions about. But 
the decisions are said to stand independantly of anything in these facts or any other facts. The 
prescriptivist, like the theologian as I have described him, has no Tacts of his own*. Ethical 
decision making is obviously important, and important to theological traditions, which have 
much to say about the way we do and should live. So theology might well seem to have found 
an important legitimising family relationship to back its claims to be taken seriously. 

Acording to Hare, when you have your facts straight, you just have to decide; 
and the only condition for that being an ethical decision is that you are willing to ’universal 
-ise' it, to assert that in a factually parallel situation the same ought to be done by or to you, 
to another or by him. But this also marries neatly with the similar 'universal’ claims made by 
many theologians, convinced that what they have to say is for all. At the same time, Hare’s 
position is very close to a ’fideist’ theological one. He has himself talked of a theological 
stance as a ’blik' that one arbitrarily adopts, and is impregnable to all factual considerations, 
and makes sense only when adopted and used. 

It is therefore important for theologians to be able to work out how clear - 
or blurred - is the division between ’is’ and ’ought’, between description and prescription. I 
have myself elsewhere tried to show that the clear distinction cannot be maintained, and that 
here no more than elsewhere is it possible to isolate one language game or set of games from 
others. 


I do not think that the ’is-ought* gap can be bridged by the concepts some¬ 
times suggested, such as 'justice*, or 'human flourishing' ('he has worked for it, he ought to 
be allowed to keep it.') Ideas of just reward or righteous owneiship are (in fact) too much 
disputed. J. R. Searle, from a 'speech-act* analysis similar to Hare's own Austinian one has 
suggested that at least in the case of 'institutional acts' like promising, what is said to have 
been done allows a direct inference to what ought to be done. Tones promised to pay... so 
he ought to pay. ’ I have tried to show (elsewhere) that this will not work, either, to bridge 
the supposed gap. We are able to accept die idea (institution) of promising without giving 
our personal backing to every supposed act of promising performed. But I have, I believe, 
also shown that 'ought* will follow from 'is' where all the facts agreed to be relevant are 
agreed - whether it be said to be a moral or a 'merely factual' point at issue. On the other 
hand, even in allowedly 'simple factual' cases, where all the facts are not agreed, there is 
a gulf between what one says is and another says ought to be the case. 'He ought to be here 
in ten minutes.' T doubt it very much.' 

ii Ethical Pluralism 

Our present ethical pluralism does not derive from any logical gulf between 
'is* and 'ought* but from a situation where we agree on some but not on others of the the sup 
-posed facts. The readily accepted ones, the ones where there happen to be common pro 
-cedures at least for settling disagreements, we most happily call 'fact*. As to the remainder, 
others may not accept that they are 'factual' matters (we tend within our group to accept 
as firmly objective what others doubt) but they are inter-subjectively certain for us. 

In practice our procedure in moral argument does not bear out Hare's (or 
Kant's) contention. If A says, 'You ought to X' and B says, 'Oh, and why?* A does not (in my 
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experience) simply reiterate ’you just ought’ (pace MacIntyre). We may, with Hare, suggest 
that B should consider what it would be like if every one refused to X (but that is to ask him to 
consider a possible factual situation). We are more likely to say, ’You ought .because... 
because everyone does, or because you'll get into trouble otherwise, or people won't like you, 
or your dog won't, or you’ll lose money, or store up physical or psychological trouble,..' 

What we in effect do is widen our account of the facts. It was on the basis of the facts as he 
saw them that A originally said B ought to X; but then A might well not have analysed nor 
taken stock of them. When B demurs, we spread them out, in hope of finding enough com 
-mon f ac tu al ground for B to agree he ought to X. We enlarge on the facts, we introduce 
fresh ones; we do not re-iterate prescriptions. If we do not find enough common factual ground 
we may resort to noises, repetition, threats, violence - or withdrawal. But that is only to say 
that we have abandonned ethical discussion. 'Bed, because you'll be tired... you’ve had a 
busy day... you've a long day ahead... you get cross when you've not had enough sleep... 
well, because I say so... and I’ll slap you if you don’t go.' It is not that 'ought' has been 
uninferrable from 'is'; it is that from the facts as we see them it follows that you ought to X, 
while from the facts as you see them you ought rather to Y (read the interesting comic that 
you will have to return and discuss with the lender first thing at school tomorrow.) Perhaps it 
is a matter of deciding which are the important facts, the relevant facts... but if the facts 
were agreed by both or all then 'ought' would readily follow from 'is'. 

Very difficult practical problems may arise as we try to pass from one area 
of discourse to another, and from various 'is-assertions’ to various 'ought-assertions'. But there 
are no logical gulfs or chasms: only practical, factual, fictional, mythical ones. They 
happen to be easier bridged in the areas we call 'factual' - which is part of the logic of our 
use of 'factual'. They Just happen often to be harder to cross in the very wide fields of the arts 
or of theology than they sometimes are in the very carefully restricted fields of the 'exact' 
sciences. 

In this situation, ethics as well as theology (or theological ethics) have to 
be concerned with all the facts of human activity, and not in some peculiar way of their own, 
but in close relation with the other ways in which things are talked about and dealt with; with 
levels and modes of factual agreement and disagreement, with similarities and differences 
(compare above on 'commitment'). 

(The same would have to apply in aesthetics. We cannot in a pluralist soc 
-iety prove universally that P is beautiful; but in various related ways of looking at things. 

P's beauty may be a matter of fact; in others it ugliness or in others again its aesthetic irrel 
-evance may be a matter of fact.) 

I return to the point made before. This is not an inverted charter for arbit 
-rariness, as though 'anything goes', anything can be given factual status; 'if there is no div 
-ide between value and fact, then all is a matter of value judgment, nothing is given, ' Some 
things are readily and widely agreed as factual: they work, or devices and procedures based 
on the agreed facts work. In other cases we happen not to be aware that our accepted 'facts' 
might well be disputed, their status thrown in doubt. In others again it is all very obviously 
insecure, in our view: but friends of ours may be unshakeably certain just here. We can not 
just choose, decide, toss for which degree of certainty various matters attain. Facts about 
mountains are very objectively given; about motor-cars, less so; about it being his, so you 
cannot have it, much less certain still. And there are often very great differences between 
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what is widely agreed as factual and simply individual impressions, differences wide enough 
to demand distinguishing labels like Tactual* and 'idiosyncratic*. And these are quite proper, 
so long as it is realised that ’factual* means ’widely agreed as true and workable, even if not 
very important*, and as long as the difference is taken to be wide but not absolute. 

Certainlythe implications of what is being said about 'fact* demand that no 
easy line be drawn between 'facts* and 'how we see things'. 'Matters of fact', 'value', and 
Interpretation’ have to be worked out in their detailed relationships. You cannot claim any 
simple given facts* but neither can you claim that all evaluations and interpretations operate 
on the same level of factual agreement. It is imperative to work out in detail the agreements 
and disagreements, similarities and differences. 

So when I insist that theology has no 'facts* of its own I am simply, but 
very seriously pointing out that it does not have agreed procedures for settling arguments, still 
less for producing wider observable and useable results. The same is true of aesthetic and of 
ethical theorising. But all three sorts of discipline as conventionally distinguished are concern 
-ed with the settled or settleable 'factual* issues of the other disciplines. They are concerned 
with much of the same data, and in related ways - different, but not totally different. 

For all that I have noted, with others, the (responsible, not frivolous) fail 
-ure of ethical philosophers to tell us what to do, I find there is much that theologians can 
learn from these discussions of the language in which we try to discuss moral issues with others 
or ourselves, and so of the issues themselves. 

iii Law, Grace, Freedom and Responsibility 

We have already considered the existentialist and related philosophers' att 
-empts to try to help us sort out the various patterns of decision-making, of conscious relation 
-ships with others as individuals, and in groups and en masse. Analyses of 'authenticity' or 
of 'bad faith*, along with accounts of how we'structure* the appearance of things and people 
around us for ourselves, obviously overlaps with central theological concerns in many tradit 
-ions (and quite often stem explicitly from theological sources; eg., Kierkegaard.) Much of 
it seems to me an over-individual structuralism (in contrast with say the 'social-linguistic 
structuralism' of Wittgenstein) but is nonetheless at times suggestive. And many theologians 
have taken note (Tillich, Bultmann and successors, Rahner, and others.) 

Another group of topics in philosophical ethics (apart from decision-making) 
appears in the context of discussions of law, responsibility, punishment, deterrence and reform. 
These too are theologically important. Christian faith is not the only one to make some contrast 
between law and grace, active obedience and receptivity. Bhakti speaks of a gracious lord, as 
does Amida Buddhism. The possibility of the law being athreat to grace I find only in Christ 
-ian thought. Judaism, by contrast, can talk of the 'grace' of law. So discussions between 
Devlin, Hart, Mitchell, Wootton and others can illuminate the theological debate. What em 
-erges is the possibility of seeing law as a device to maximise the free responsibility of indiv 
-iduals and groups (rather than merely as a Hobbesian device to control their nastiness.) This 
very much strengthens the Jewish picture of God's law and the graceful delight of being allow 
to contribute to God's purpose and earn his favour: not simply receive. This in turn should help 
Christian theology to steer clear of superficial caricatures of law, as well as make the theolog 
-ian aware of its pervasiveness in structures of grace. It is only then, I would hold, that the 
most distinctive Christian contribution to any theology or humanism can properly appear: the 
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analysis of an ideal relationship that transcends both giving and receiving, merit and gif'; 
unearned, without destroying individuality, (Whether Christianity alone or at all - or any 
other system - in fact can enable the realisation of the ideal is another question,) 

Discussions of freedom and responsibility are also important in 'theodicy \ 
in theistic theology's attempts to work out what its God may be up to in allowing the evil and 
cruel and 'ungodly' things that happen in fact to occur, I have suggested elsewhere that what 
really matters is a theology's adherents' willingness and ability to deal with what is wrong, 
rather than explain it. But an acceptable articulation of the problem may well help in its pract 
-ical solution, Theistic theologians need to sort out the sorts of freedom that do or do not 
demand the real possibility of human evil or non-human destructiveness of human good. An 
abstract metaphysical freedom, an 'indeterminism' that has nothing to do with wealth or pov 
-erty, learning or illiteracy, friendship or loneliness may be a nice solace; but it helps us not 
one whit understand why God cannot programme us to be good and wise at the same time, as 
Anthony Flew has insisted. Only the down-to-earth freedom in variety, freedom viz-a-viz 
persons of which I wrote above seems to need the possibility of worse choices. But that sort 
of freedom is costly to maintain and share. . 

At the other extreme are attempts to relativise evil and good within a single 
system (which is not the same as recognising ethical pluralism as a fact,) Hinduism has this 
tendency; but so have preuestinarian theisms, in which the inscrutable god is commended for 
whatever he has done or is said to be going to do. The extent to which such 'systems' are such, 
are internally coherent, comes severely into question. 

iv Ethic and Interpretation 

When a theological tradition is 'reduced' to a statement of human ideals 
(as in Feuerbach) or to ethical attitudes (Braithwaite and van Buren) then it is misinterpreted, 

(On this, see above, p. 39) But in many instances, its reduction to a metaphysical explanat 
-ion of things as they are will be an even worse distortion. The great advantage of van Buren's 
The Secular Meaning of the Gospel lay in its insistence on maintaining the link 
between the demands and the enabling, the indicative and the imperative. This positive contrib 
-ution was missed by many reviewers then and since (perhaps even van Buren himself, subsequ 
-ently.) And perhaps just 'contagion' or 'attractiveness' are not encfugh to carry the weight 
placed on them. But certainly in my own experience, people only begin to understand'the 
Christian faith' they have been taught when it ceases to be something to recite and stand up 
for, and becomes something that they can use. In fact very practical matters were at stake 
in the ancient doctrinal decisions, and where this link appears both logical and actual, then 
the doctrine qua doctrine becomes meaningful. (Compare David Jenkins, The Glory of 
Man. ) What sorts of styles of 'personalness' are consonant with die serious entertaining of 
particular kinds of Christology? if, as I suggested earlier, some really quite readily disting 
-uishable ones, then Christology ceas es to be an ancient riddle, at least for some, and even 
the ancient vocabulary may be worth learning. (Even to explain that your theology is pure 
and irrelevant metaphysics is an advance on no explanation.) And even if to be honest the 
links between some doctrine and any practical activity (even coherent metaphysicking) have 
been minimal, such overlap with action is worth explaining, as a possible way in to an under 
-standing of the doctrine (if there is the desire for it to be understood.) 

'The doctrine of the Trinity’ does not ‘mean' that we should be soci 
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still less that we should have one-child families; even less does something like that exhaust 
its meaning. If it did, we might find better, less misleading ways to ’say what we mean*. If 
it has implications, it is only because it means (or may be supposed to mean) more than its 
implications. Its ethical implications, if it turns out to have such, make it worth bothering 
with; but they also help us to begin to understand that fuller or wider meaning which support 
the implications for life themselves. The ethical, personal, practical implications of a theo 
-logy need to be displayed throughout the theology's exposition if it is to be meaningful and 
probably if it is to remain credible. If none can be found, then that is a very clear sign that 
something is amiss. 

I repeat, this is quite the opposite of insisting that every theology must 
reduce itself to simple ethics. It is to insist that it must expand itself to its full ethical 
potential for its more- than- ethical content to be allowed full play. 

In the foregoing we returned - and not for the last time - to questions of 
fact and value, and to that of the possibility of an isolated language-game. We considered 
speech-acts, and the sociology and social constitution of moralities; and one or two pract 
-ical matters, very briefly. 

Ethics, we noted, is not served by distinct university departments, although 
’What shall we dc*' is an enormously important human question. Its answer depends, among 
other things, on what circumstances are going to be. And they seem less and less likely at all 
simply to repeat what has gone before. As a recent novel puts it, 'The Future isn’t 
what it used to be.* Futurology, of course, has even less academic respectability than 
’moralising’ about immediate problems of conscience. But it is an important concern for 
mankind; and so for theologians. 

8 FUTUROLOGY 

Even more than with ethics, then, must this section look like the odd one 
out in an old-fashioned intelligence test (though it is the really intelligent who note the diff 
-erent links and contrasts from the ones the examiner saw.) When local authorities have plan 
-ning officers, when environmentalists extrapolate into the distant future of the planet, and 
theologians stop being embarassed by the eschatology in their tradition; and yet sociologists 
see teleology as a sin, and physicists are adamant that their general laws are statistical, not 
strictly predictive - then at least some note has to be taken of the issues involved. Theologians 
cannot wait till the study has been made academically respectable - or conclusively rejected. 

Some concern for the future seems unavoidable. However 'freedom' for 
instance is understood, most ethical discussion presupposes that we can choose different courses 
of action, that we do not have to go on repeating a simple pattern of past activity. In talking 
ethics we may discuss past acts or institutions, to decide how good or bad they were; we may 
consider whether an individual was responsible, so as to deserve commendation or blame. But 
mostly we are overtly or implicitly considering future possibilities, choices with which we 
may be faced. We take it that our past (and others') does more or less widely shape our futures 
(or there would be no form of responsible action open to us - if nothing important causally 
followed our action.) Yet this shaping by the past is itself part of what makes further new choic 
-e$ possible and necessary. It cannot (see above on determinism and prediction) be a simple 
play-back of a past programme. The question is not whether the future matters, but what sort 
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of awareness of the future is available to us, and how that affects our freedom and responsib 
-ility; and our theologising. 

I offer the following brief historical analysis with some trepidation* I think 
I have the issues straight, though the sequence and the weighting of particular trends may be 
awry* Until the Industrial Revolution had gathered momentum, most people’s future choices, 
and their present shaping of them seemed certain to be played out in clearly recognisable set 
-tings. There might be dramatic changes of social fortune; and there might be plague, fire, 
storm, war. But none of these changes were themselves unprecedented. There was still ’nothing 
new under the sun’. There was no rapid technical, social, still less human physiological change. 
Religious faiths proclaimed timeless messages to the exemplars of an unchanging human nature. 
When change occurred, with industrialisation and massive urbanisation, it was too new and 
swift to be understood as a whole. Few in management or in government seemed to be aware 
even of the crueller symptoms; those caught up and most cruelly hurt could see only the sym 
-ptoms (Luddites, Chartists). Marx and Engels were not listened to. Malthus soon seemed to 
be proved wrong in his bleak prognosis. Those most obviously benefitted could only see what 
was happening as beneficial: so the best thing to do was let it happen (laisser-faire), and adapt 
codes of practice piece-meal. The only way to control it would seem to be by stopping it, and 
that was unthinkable. Wealth and property were quite obviously and literally providential. 
’Evolutionary optimism’, we are told, was in the air before Lyell and then Darwin gave it a 
solid base; and Hegelian ideallism already provided it with philosophical and theological 
expression. It must have seemed obvious that human life could only change slowly, and 
change slowly for the better. That was how most thinking people were bound to see things, 
as their investments prospered, and the maid answered the new electric bell. The real changes 
taking place do not seem to have been recognised in western Europe and in America, where 
they were happening, right up to the first world (ie, European) war. Even the Webbs, concern 
-ed with the least favoured, spoke of ’the inevitability of gradualness’. 

It was only between the wars that governments began to attempt to guide 
the economy (Keynes) and use taxation to achieve social change, rather than simply to fin 
-ance minimal public expenditure and perhaps protect some privileged industry. By now, of 
course, there were socialist parties large enough to control parliaments, and Russia had a Marx 
-ist government. However, much socialism is the conservatism of the proletariat or of union 
leaders, concerned (quite properly) with their conditions of work and life, rather than (and less 
admirably) with social change or the still less advantaged. Marxism as practised seems even 
more conservative and constrained, perhaps over-influenced by its doctrine of historical inevit 
-ability combined with its very clear preconceived picture of what'the aim of history is *. 
Considered social change becomes possible, but it is still not necessarily chosen. 

Thus, in the nineteenth century eschatological theologies had seemed nothing 
but cranky, to be left religiously to the sects, and secularly to astrology for individuals. Theo 
-logies of progress were produced, but from our perspective they appear as religious glosses on 
secular optimism (Weber’s ’theodicies of good fortune'). The 1904-18 European war, and the 
trade recessions of the twenties and thirties saw them lose their appeal, and that generation of 
theologians (Barth, the Niebhurs, etc.,) reacted against this supposedly 'superficial' optimism 
with what now, another generation or more on, seems as socially conditionned a 'neo-ortho 
-doxy', pessimistic as to human possibilities, seeing reform and revolution as at least potential 
-ly titanist. 
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Whatever the value of the foregoing brief (and western) sketch, it does now 
seem obvious that we can by contrast see much more clearly the sorts of conditions that lie 
ahead of us: the alarming as well as the attractive possibilities. We can plot upper and lower 
population curves, actuarial charts for life expectation and age-group proportions, transport 
and housing needs and densities, food requirements, sewage problems, air pollution (even if 
we don’t get round to doing much about them.) We can realistically consider genetic engineer 
-ing. We have some idea of the possibilities if we try to go on as before, some idea of the 
possibilities (still few certainties) if we try to adopt some fresh programme. We are in a much 
stronger position than men have ever before been in to change ourselves, to ’control our own 
evolution*, whether by active contrivance or by trying as hard to stand still, or by trying to 
let things go their own (which supposes we know what that way is. # . ) Once we have some fair 
idea of the possibilities (and the range is very wide and disputed still) there is no neutral 
ground. Inaction is a vote for part of the range, against the rest. (Admittedly even this 
complexity increases if we try to predict our reactions to the results of our choices and so on.) 
And however well or poorly based are the prophecies, they have their effect: they are self- 
fulfilling or self-stultifying. They affect people’s expectations now, their satisfactions and 
discontents. If only at this level, theologians need to take notice. 

Serious futurology is confused at this point, just because it is asking a very 
serious human question, What is man now? and what is he to be? and asking it affects the 
answer and the answers affect positively or negatively their own appropriateness. But it is a 
much more important question theologically than planning the site or life-span of the next 
mosque or basilica. It concerns not just the communication of the faith, but the living of it. 

It is perhaps emharassing to note that ’science fiction’ too is dealing with this question (even 
if its dominant interest in hardware, the machinery and processes is an explicit or tacit move 
to avoid it.) The environmentalists' questions about our surroundings are at the same time 
questions about what sort of beings we are or want or hope to become. 

We discussed before and have mentioned again the difficulties in the way of 
predicting our future to ourselves. In effect, it is precisely the unpredictable effects of our 
predictions and expectations that make them so important. They do change us, things are not 
set. Just accepting some prognosis does not ensure its fulfilment. But what we consider and 
what we choose to ignore and what we never thought of can be powerful factors in the lives of 
all of us. 


It is interesting to follow this debate among modern 'open* Marxist theoret 
-icians. There seems clear opposition to any determinism, certainly to any simple economic 
or economic-technological determinism; both as untrue to Marx and Lenin, and as untrue to 
'the facts*, misleadingly fatallistic. The future is open and unknown, and yet it is only what 
happens that will show which were ihe real possibilities. Concern for the future is a matter of 
a choice of 'problematics' - trying to make sure that we ask the right (and leading) questions. 
Theologians need to take account of this debate, and relate it to their own traditions* under 
-standing(s) of being human, and (where this is relevant) to its own eschatology, concern for 
the future. Futurology may still be well short of becoming a discipline, still a mixture of 
Old Moore and alchemy; but methods and criteria are being developed. Of course, new cars 
and new babies are under and over-estimated; but lots of forward planning works well enough, 
fits expectations and harder facts well enough to be un-newsworthy. And, to repeat, the matt 
-er is theologically central, man, his planet, his universe, his life with God or gods, or his 
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escape from it. Confessedly it is more a debate about data than about methods from which 
theologians might learn. As we noted with sociology, and again here, we have no firm meth 
-ods of prediction - neither for the classless society nor the Kingdom of God. But part of my 
over all case is that theological method demands that account be taken of all relevant data. 

And talking about men’s futures is an important ’method’ for talking about their lives and 
moral choices and faith. 

Even the most accurate predictions of what will happen or what people will 
say or think does not give the theologian the mind of God. But it can provide material to theo 
-logise about. He may not wish to be 'relevant'; but to know how to avoid it even, and cert 
-ainly to know how to attain it is methodologically important. Part of his method must consist 
in considering the implications of future possibilities for his current work - and of current work 
for the future; on which read Bonhoeffer in prison. In a period of considerable change and of 
reflection on change, not even a timeless theology can resist change (see Lonergan) if it is to try 
to retain today what was first said in the terms of yesteryear, 

It is not enough, of course, to relax in the trust that there is now a seller's 
market for eschatologies, and we’ve got one or two in stock, just need to blow the dust off 
them. If a theologian wants to maintain or improve the availability ('saleability') of his pro 
-duct, he must be able to relate his understanding of man and man’s future to what is current 
-ly being said, his ways of arguing to die procedures for discussing man that are in use or being 
developed. 

Some theologians are or have been exploring their resources in this area of 
concern. Teilhard de Chardin's evolutionary mysticism and A.N. Whitehead’s 'process philos 
-ophy*, however related to the discredited trust in progress, are both being made more widely 
available, with a dash of post-liberal caution. Moltmann and others develope themes in 
early Christian eschatology into a 'theology of hope', with the help of marxist Ernst Bloch; 
and other writers, too, have tried to explore the relation between Christian and Marxist con 
-cdrn for the future. 

Sometimes it is argued that modern technological progress stems from Judaeo 
-Christian trust in the loving creator-God, and that it must therefore (or because the doctrine 
is true; or both) provide a continuing point of contact for Christian life and faith. But when 
those most affected by technological industrialisation are least receptive to traditional ways 
of thinking and of living theology, this has to be doubted. Yet Bonhoeffer, for instance, was 
surely right in suggesting that som e aspects of modem life (the decline of legalism and of 
paranoid guilt; the sheer increase in physical and psychic health) do at least parallel import 
-ant aspects of Judaeo-Christian ideals for human living.( Tho' Ilich is as right to stress that 
consumer competition, and training for it in schools must be very suspect from any Christian . 
standpoint.) Another important parallel is the increasing opportunity for leisure and play (and 
that despite the increase in working hours in Britain since the fifties, die average is declining 
in many countries; even some Britons found they could get as much done in three shifts as five, • 
and enjoy four days off.) For all its traditional moralising about work, Christianity at the start 
was averse to it, to work, and to earning. If you are set right with God by his love, then 
unless you or your neighbour need your work, there is no call for any form of earning; you can 
share God's Sabbath, be cared for as the birds are. And that stems from Sabbath and Jubilee 
in Judaism. And, for all their doctrines of merit, compare the stress on 'unproductive' medit 
-ation in Hinduism and Buddhism (C. F. Evans). 'Religion as a private leisure time option' has 
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seemed to suggest a very drastic reduction in a theology’s claims. But if private (or public) 
leisure time is most or all of time, then the options offered by 'religion* may readily seem 
more important (whether or not they are actually chosen,) Then again, theological reflection 
on types of play may also become more relevant: the pros and cons of mimic aggression and 
of self-assertion, self-justification in competitive sport need some careful sorting out. Would 
we be right to say, To play is to pray, to pray is to play, is celebration ? 

So even a theologian who feels he has nothing to say about the social and 
physical settings of life, but only about the individual in his private decisions (a very difficult 
position to maintain consistently) needs to understand what the setting is or will be that allows 
the individual this privacy. And in fact, most of the academic disciplines with which we haveso 
far linked the craft of theology raise questions about the future, in extrapolation and prediction, 
in verification and falsification, in discussing the availability of past dramas for the next pro 
-duction, in planning learning, communication, conditioning. Theology is tied to 'the future* 
by all its other links, 

9 HISTORY 
i Human History 

George Orwell's hideous police state was convinced that Tie who controls 
the present controls the past; and he who controls the past controls the future. * A few historians 
have supposed their vision of the past could afford them a clear foresight into what lay ahead; 
others have looked for less direct results from historical study; others have looked for none - 
’history teaches us nothing save that history teaches us nothing.' 

We have been told from time to time that a concern with history is peculiar 
to Christian theologies in a way unparallelled even in Judaism and Islam, and that this makes 
it quite distinct from other eastern religions, or mystery cults or nature-worship. It is true that 
for many Christians the facts about one individual, Jesus of Nazareth, are of decisive import 
-ance (at least in theory). Yet it is not true of all Christians even in theory (unless that is made 
a defining characteristic); and in practice most get by without any proper historical enquiry. 

On the other hand, there are ways of doing history that bring the historian's craft much closer 
to the craft of a wider range of theologians than just the Christians. 

The most obvious point in doing history (beyond a straightforward and in 
itself quite proper curiosity) is to enrich our understanding of what it can mean to be human; 
'historical facts are, in essence, psychological facts*,., because Tiistory is human history* 

(Marc Bloch). 'Man knows himself in history, never in introspection' (Dilthey; and compare 
Ryle on retrospection,) In a very real way the historian’s work overlaps with that of the nov 
-ellist and the playwright. Some historical theorists have even seemed to deny any difference 
between historians and the writers of ’serious* historical novels. It is all (they aver) a matter 
of subjective, if responsible interpretation. But there is a distinction. However interesting and 
enriching and illuminating is creative artistic invention, accounts of 'what really happened* 
can always add something, if only one more portrait. 'Napoleon as he was' may be less int 
-eresting than Jean Renoir made him, or more; but different. Even, perhaps, less plausible; 
but still a much better guaranteed human 'fact* because he occurred. Just as we try to be open 
to the people around us as they are, rather than as the projections from ourselves (however 
much more attractive) that we might like to make them - so the historian is asking about the 
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ways and circumstances of being human that actually have obtained rather than imaginably 
might. In this way his aims are often close to those of the sociologist or psychologist, and his 
methods overlap considerably. But if I am right (following many others) that historians are 
concerned with ways of being human, then their methods and achievements must obviously 
be useful to theologians, and not just the traditional Christian ones. 

I have discussed historians* aims and methods at some length in my The 
Church and Jesus, and the theological importance of doing history well in my Henson 
Lectures (to be published as F aith at Large and History in Particular, or some 
such title.) Reviewers were kind to the former of these. I shall summarise a small amount of 
that material here, in illustration of my theme. 

ii History and the Facts 

Historians mostly ( well, properly) are concerned with 'facts* in a sense of 
'fact* continuous with 'scientific fact*. This has been denied by ^among others, A. Richardson, 
who, in the name of ’sacred history *, has insisted that historical facts are sui generis. He 
is of course right to point out what we have already mentioned (but of science) that the research 
-er colours what he finds, and looks for what he has deGided to look for. To do less is to ensu.re 
you understand nothing at all. And the word-portrait or story or analysis that he produces is 
his, his interpretation. But it is always possible to check, if with more or less difficulty, wheth 
-er his interpretation is factually valid, the degree to which it is supported by or imposed upon 
’the facts'. Each historian selects, and another might well select differently. But he selects 
from the facts the important, the significant facts, as he sees their importance and signific 
-ance. His fellow historians will respect, I think, a well-based interpretation with which they 
may not happen to agree; but object strongly to a conventional picture poorly evidenced. 

Some - say, ancient - historians may seem so much worse placed for 'facts’ 
than some scientists, as to appear in a totally different situation. The historian has one unrepro 
-ducible scrap of one archaeologist's pot; the physicist has myriads of buzzing atoms and mol 
-ecules, and can check on their behaviour in the future. But another physicist may be stuck 
with one photographic negative of one set of tracks in a bubble chamber, and have no certain 
-ty of being able to repeat it, no knowledge of how the tracks continue outside the frame. 

Bloch explains how an historian may have a clearer understanding of an event than its immed 
-iate spectators and participants had; and such an historian could be better placed than some 
scientist in relation to the relevant 'facts'. 

A theologian for his part may work with his own arbitrary (or creative) 
version of his tradition; but to succeed in even that he will need something like a historian's, 
a sociologist’s, a psychologist's awareness of the factual possibilities of human existence. And 
if he means to enrich his vision with an offer from his tradition as it ac tu al ly emerged and/ 
or developed and/or currently stands, he will need to work with and as that most painstaking 
of historians, the historian of ideas, to piece out the actual facts of belief and life and thought 
before - and around - him. 

iii Laws 


A genuine difference between historians and scientists lies in the latter's 
construction of general factual laws. The historian is 'not a producer of general laws, but 
a consumer of them (Joynt and Rescher). Even accepting that 'scientific lav/s' only 
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highly probable, and may be based ( in the case of ice-ages or stellar explosions) on very few 
traceable instances; yet most historians are unwilling to propound their own Taws* of historical 
development. They will take note of such laws from other disciplines as are available (gravity 
and water-pressure and human physiology and so on.) They will use these, though mostly as 
negative criteria, to tell them what is very unlikely to have occurred; perhaps occasionally 
to suggest something of what could have happened; but not as evidence on their own of what 
did. 


There are certainly no objectively agreed large-scale units of human history, 
no units that are agreed to demand recognition, so that then some pattern might be perceived 
or suggested in them. In a scheme like Toynbee’s, notoriously the expected pattern determines 
the units that are meant to demonstrate the repetition of the pattern. Individual humans, 
families, tribes; institutions like churches even, trades unions, monarchies may be discernible. 
But ’civilisations', and their 'stages' are too vague. The only remedy for vagueness is frequ 
-ency; but as suggested they have not yet reached two-score. And as A. C. Danto points out, 
you cannot offer a law-type explanation of an as yet admittedly incomplete growth. We do 
not yet know the whole human story so as to be in a position to sort out the law-like regular 
-ities (if such there be) of its development. We do know where current trends are leading, 
even if we can detect them; we can only gauge the range of possibilities (see above.) 

There are only negative implications in this for traditional theologies - 
whether talking about the pattern of kingdoms (Jewish apocalyptic), the Ages of Man (in such 
as Joachim of Fiore or Dietrich Bonhoeffer), the cycle of returns, or the advents of Buddha 
figures or of Krishna. The 'history of salvation* is not something that can be demonstrated for 
the past nor projected for the future. Whatever value these myths may genuinely have, they 
do not compete as interpretations of history with the factually based interpretations that hist 
-orians offer. This is not to 'predict 1 that there will never be the statistical skill capable of 
making wider psychological and sociological laws available (and I am not persuaded that this 
is a logical impossibility). It is only to say that even sociologists and psychologists have as 
yet to reach widespread agreement on any such, and the historians must necessarily trail still 
further behind. 

iv Stories and Still-Life 

Rather than producing laws of historical development, historians seem con 
-cerned more to tell (true and meaningful) stories (so, Danto.) Even if he had laws for the 
life of a particular set of societies, the historian would want to 'tell the story* of one or more 
of them. Danto points out that in telling a story, in trying to make it intelligible (and not 
just in sifting his materials) the historian still does depend on those other general laws - the 
physical and physiological ones, and the 'informal* ones, common sense generalisations about 
human behaviour. Jesus is pictured as popular with 'the crowd* as he enters Jerusalem - and 
a few days later, he has been executed with popular support. There are various ways of mak 
-ing this into an intelligible story; they involve recounting the likely steps of the creation of 
the narrative itself and/or the mounting hostility or apathy of the various groups involved. 
People react in various ways we can see or be made to see are 'likely*. There is always a dan 
-ger that the explanatory story will be told too superficially: currently fashionable responses 
will be 'read into* the characters without warrant. But the only solution is to tell a better story 
with more appropriate generalisations about contemporary behaviour. 
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I have, in my book referred to, discussed some of these problems in detail. 

But to summarise, these considerations again have somewhat negative implications for the 
craft of theology. Most of our traditions have ancient roots, and we just do not have the in 
-formation with which to piece together a step-by-step plausible story. We often cannot show 
what were the likely responses at the time to the various situations. And we have the further 
embarassment that many of the traditions have ’miraculous* overtones that run counter to our 
most widely accepted ’factual' laws. 'Odd* events cannot be ruled out by probability laws; 
but the extremely improbable demands an enormous weight of evidence, which is simply not 
forthcoming, (If these laws are’suspended’by the historian at convenient points, their re- 
application becomes a matter of whim.) 

Much modern Christian theology has given up any attempt to write any 
authoritative connected historical biography of Jesus (and such an account of the early church 
is as difficult.) And none of the other historical founders of religions are much better evidenced 
(Mohammed is perhaps best served); nor the group's early life. 

An essential complement to narrative, however, is 'still-life', the 'port 
-rait of a mediaeval town’, the ’character sketch'of an individual or of a movement. The 
sketch is never of course totally ’instantaneous', any more than the narrative is constantly in 
flow (the beginning at leas* of the sequence must set the scene, and almost always ends with 
a sense of tableau.) The two approaches are inter-dependent. 

We do not, then, have material for constructing a critically agreed sequen 
-tial life-story of Buddha, Moses, Jesus, Paul, Confucius, Mohammed, Anak. That is not to 
say that attempts have not been made; it is the very total of attempts in their bewildering var 
-iety (for Jesus at least) that suggests the endeavour is ill-founded. One influential account of 
history-writing (Collingwood) asks for the individual actors’ reasons for behaving as they did, 
what their plans and intentions and at least overt motives were. Not the fact that Caesar cross 
-ed the Rubicon is ’history’ ( or history as worth telling) - but ’why*. To answer that sort of 
question, to be able to engage in this intimate way with men and women in our past; we need 
a great deal of information. (We need to know a lot to analyse a contemporary in this fashion.) 
We cannot write the story of Jesus' (or Paul’s) psychological development, neither so as to be 
able to ’think their thoughts after them', nor so as to let ourselves be absorbed into their think 
-ing. 

Yet we do have records from the early times of many of the classical relig 
-ious movements, purporting to tell us of the founders). And we do not have to abandon them 
in agnostic despair. There are many intelligent, at least potentially answerable questions that 
we can ask. We can (certainly in the cases of Jesus and Paul and Mohammed) ask the sorts of 
questions that allow us to construct a range of character sketches for them and for the early 
communities, a range of meaningful accounts of what they may have said and believed and 
done. And these can then shape the over-all story we tell and live of God's love or orders(or 
both.) 

We may not have enough information to obtain even a range of plausible 
meanings for *have salt with one another’; but we can set in context the accusation or confess 
-ion that Jesus ate with tax-men and others outside the law. We do not know the physiolog 
-ical circumstances of Paul's or of Mohammed's 'mystical* experiences, but we can sort out 
something of the significance they themselves accorded them. 
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What theologians do in the face of this historical uncertainty, the plurality 
of possibilities, is another question. The theologians have in fact no certainty, neither math 
-ematical nor any other logical certainty, nor die near certainty of high scientific probability 
nor even the relative certainties of some, say modern historians. In very well evidenced per 
-iods such gaps as appear can be filled by an inverse 'covering law' argument: if this was the 
situation and that resulted, then such must have occurred in the interval. But for the classical 
religions the historian and theologian have to put up with gaps, uncertainties, and conflicting 
possibilities. 

I suggest that all this means that theologians have most need, among the 
surrounding crafts, of the skills of historiography, if they are to appreciate at all the records 
and scriptures with which their tradition presents them - and if they are to share them. With 
-out these skills, the scanty enigmatic records become far too easily merely mirrors and 
sounding-boards for contemporary fashion and opinion, codes for adding an appearance of 
sanctity (which is not how the theologians claim to receive them. On this see again my 
Henson lectures). And if for instance Jesus is taken as more than an incidental focus for a set 
or sets of ideas; as, in one of various possible senses, the focus of die story of 'God with us', 
then a continuing concern with the craft of history in inescapable. 

v Faith 

The obverse of the question of the historians' involvement in their interpret 
-ation of 'the facts' is the question whether any well demonstrated account of 'the facts' de 
-mands some particular commitment; 'do the values create the facts, or the facts the values?* 
The relative uncertainty of the historians* results in these fields of the origins of the classical 
'founded* religions has led many Christian theologians to welcome the argued conclusion that 
values cannot be inferred from facts ( as well as leading some to the further conviction that 
'the facts’ are inaccessible; there are only inextricably value-laden interpretations.) I have 
suggested an alternative account of 'fact', 'statement of fact($)* and of 'evaluation' in which 
there are no set boundary lines between them, still less gulfs or chasms; but where the elem 
-ents of each may be more or less easily discerned. Christian theologians who refuse to base 
faith on uncertain historical research into the person of Jesus often propose instead 'the Christ 
of faith' - which is quite as much a matter of historical debate; or again, the existential 
structure of human life, where the account of the structure is founded in an account of lived 
fact or is irrelevant. Different areas of fact may be important to different people (the vastness 
of space, the size of the house, the speed of light or of the new motorbike.) But I have not 
met, and cannot conceive a commitment or an evaluation, that did not involve some matters 
of public ally recognisable 'fact', debatable therefore, and open to historical enquiry. Of 
course people 'see' the facts differently, and may concede 'it is a matter of opinion'; but they 
are sure they have the facts most nearly rightfor they would change their minds - compare 
above, on 'belief.) Others* views may have warrant, but do not as yet seem to them to so as 
much justice to ’the facts'. 

I have noted that many Christians have not got round to any sort of factual 
enquiry into the origins of their faith, they do not as it happens take die question of 'fact' 
seriously. It is notorious, though, that many of these can become passionately concerned when 
the matter of fact is called (even responsibly called) into question. I do not think any serious 
theologian can afford to remain isolated from the disciplined practice of history. The Christ 
-ian ones who suppose they are free seem mostly at that point still to be making would-be 
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historical asserions, but badly, 
vi History of Ideas 

An account of methods of historical research, and of types of material found 
in the New Testament canon is presented in my The Church and Jesus, and that account 
is meant to be more widely relevant than simply to the matter of Christian origins. Here I 
want only to look at the important question of 'meaning*, 'interpretation* ('hermeneutics'). 

I take it that some form of this question arises in many religious traditions, asked of the sacred 
text, the meditative slogan, the teacher's utterance, the pprtent. It is also a question that 
continues to be discussed in western analytical and structuralist (including Marxist) philosophies. 

Take 'split the wood and I am there*. Someone says, 'It doesn't mean any 
-thing at all to me... well I suppose I could apply it to what I feel when I go down to the 
timber-yard for some wood for a book-case or something... Or perhaps I could use it if I were 
carving... I could only use the saying in a very individual way, if I were in the mood... It 
suggests something rather mystical to me.' (Meaning as 'what I make of it': 'meaning for me') 

'You tell me it's a well-known saying - then how were those who spoke or 
wrote it using 'wood' - like barrels or golf-clubs or small forest? and 'split' - that's as with an 
axe, or’share out’ or what?' ' Do we know the history of die words... was it said in Greek or 
Latin or Sanskrit... did the words have rich associations, or clearly defined technical uses; 
matter of fact tool-talk, or mystical craft-talk ? were there any simple assonances, ready¬ 
made puns with other words? (Meaning as what the better dictionaries can tell you.) 

'Were the words magical, operative in some way, part of a rite, a social 
institution? (Meaning as related to active purpose: speech-act.) 

'Does it come from a fairly-story or a prayer or a sermon or a political 
speech or a gravestone... has it more round it, a context... or is it in a list of other short 
sayings... or found just on its own... or in lots of settings? ’ 'Are there other sayings in that 
style, and if so, where? How often has this one turned up so far?’ 'It may have meant all sorts 
of things. * (Meaning as what (s. or pi.) it may have meant then,) 

In all this (abbreviated) list, 'meaning' and 'use* are on a sort of scale from 
'someone used it to mean something, I'm sure...' to 'he used it as a blessing, not knowing 
they'd understand it as a curse; but it still made not appreciable difference to the situation.' 

And when all this has been worked out, it is still necessary to ask again 
'the meaning for me' ’ how can I put it?* 'how can I help them make some sense of it?' 

'what can we make of it in our own lives - anything at all?' 'Is there in fact enough inform 
-ation for me to work myself back into this thought-world; or am I bound to my own ideas of 
what was being said and written?' 'Can I check that I am not misinterpreting on a large and 
systematic scale?' 

And even that is to over-simplify. I may want to check on original mean 
-ings, but I may still be unsure how much of my own experience of life and my own prefer 
-ences I am reading into the material. Yet if on the other hand I do not involve myself, it 
can hardly be said that T am 'understanding' it - even if I am correct in many of my corr 
-elations and decisions of context. Suppose I can show that 'the Son of Man* was at least 
for some a figure of faith deriving from various Jewish and non-Jewish sources* a human figure 
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expected from heaven to arrange the final sorting-out of earth’s affairs - what could it be like 
to believe this? and unless I can give some satisfactory answer to that question, I cannot tell 
what other beliefs could consistent^ be held along with it, nor what sorts of tension would be 
created for someone entertaining this and another belief that might seem to me to conflict. 

I may find only one instance of a human speaking for or implicitly claiming to be such a fig 
-ure : but that on its own does not tell me anything about his sanity in this or other respects. 

I might prefer to draw an external, behaviourist portrait of the contexts and the links between 
words and actions - but I cannot get the external contexts and connections sorted out unless I 
can sort out the meaning in some richer way (richer/poorer* being better than ’inner/outer' or 
'deeper/superficial'.) 

I have already argued that this sort of deeper understanding must always be 
theoretically possible. It demands a fair amount of self-awareness (’Why do mythical figures 
atrract/repel me/leave me cold?’), and a willingness to allow the material under study to 
increase that awareness. The religious importance of self-awareness differs from one tradition 
to another, and even within traditions (compare Christianity.) But at the very least the dem 
-and for it here does again show the inter-relatedness of areas of human concern. Self-aware 
-ness as an historical tool involves potentially the whole of my world, and so cannot fail to 
involve such religious or other attitudes that I may have. 

Most of our understanding of meaning depends on context; we will even 
unconsciously correct malapropisms and bad grammar, given a clear enough setting. If we 
can set some part of the religious tradition being studied within other work from the same 
source (the same social setting, the same writer or ’school’) we are much more likely truly 
to engage with the thinking expressed. Cuestions of date and authorship matter, too. The 
number of letters ascribed to Paul in the New Testament collection affects the interpretation 
of any one of them (though if all are shown to be his, we might still have to consider separate 
-ly those evincing obvious signs of senility.) Statistics of literary style are important where 
obtainable. In fact, however small a group of ’genuine* letters we work with, still it is the 
case that similar phrases and apparently similar thoughts only raise, but do not settle the poss 
-ibility of interpretation in terms of one another. He may have used the same dictionary words 
and phrases to say very different things; he may have said what amou nts to the same thing in 
very different words and phrases. 

There is need for even more caution when we interpret one writer in terms 
of another - even when we are sure we know the second well; and still more when they are 
from different times and cultures; and yet more again when we have no external evidence of 
contact between them. Attempts to explain Paul or the Fourth Gospel by way of die Dead Sea 
Scrolls, the Hermetica, the Mandaeans or the Jewish canon demand much more evidence than 
a few verbal parallels (contrasts of Tight* and ’dark’, concern with ’righteousness' and so on.) 
So, too, for attempts to trace Hindu logic back to Aristotle. The aim of widening the context 
is entirely proper. But it may be that we have to hold in balance a variety of plausible con 
- texts and resultant interpretations - and again forgo certainty. 

As well as looking for as wide as possible a view of the scene around the 
time the document was composed, it is obviously important to look at what went before and 
after. Christian theologians,perhaps (for all their greater critical boldness) Protestant more than 
Catholic have been entranced by the canon, the sanctified collection of early writings. They 
have"paid scant heed to the ’inter-Testamental* literature, and even less to what accompanied 
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and followed the New Testament documents. This is far from saying that Paul must be under 
-stood in terms of Aquinas* understanding of Augustine’s understanding of Ignatius' understand 
-ing of him. But even obvious differences of belief in the years that follow are significant, 
and perhaps still more so are attempts to say the same things that nonetheless don't seem to 
tally. To be plausible, an account of Paul must continue into a plausible account of what 
ensued. 


The other extreme from undue assimilation is undue differentiation. One of 
the most frequently cited criteria for judging authenticity in New Testament work these days 
is that of 'difference* 'It is only in what is distinctive in the records of Jesus that we find what 
he said and meant.' Parallels with contemporary Judaism or the ensuing early church must 
disqualify gospel material from being taken as evidence for Jesus, Now it might be that in 
what is distinctive we can be surer that we have Jesus' words (but it also might just be that we 
have not yet found the Jewish or early Christian parallels that obtained.) But in fact we have 
no evidence to show that he did disagree at more points than the records say with the widely 
ranging beliefs of his fellows, still less that his followers came widely to disagree with him. 

We have no material that could not in theory be ascribed totally to them, and be purely evid 
-ence of their beliefs, anyway. Even more, we have nothing to prove that the points of 
agreement all round were not the stressed and vital parts of his preaching and his understand 
-ing of his role, integrated in his own view with other matters in dispute. 

The general temptations of historians and of theologians here occur in abund 
-ance. There is a generous concern to assimilate my tradition to yours; as well as perhaps a 
faithful gratitude and courtesy in an insistence of the differences, allowing you to be your self. 
And perhaps laziness in both approaches. In history and in theology - and elsewhere - it is 
important to mark the degrees of difference and of similarity that are really there. If that 
sounds obvious, it has not been obvious to many scholars. And neither the points of greatest 
similarity nor the points of greatest divergence may be the important and 'characteristic* 
features of either tradition. 

We have noted that the 'criterion of dissimilarity* depends on silence (we 
have not yet found a parallel case.) We might argue in the opposite way, that Jesus can only 
be properly understood if we include not simply the agreements with contemporary Judaism 
ascribed to him, but also everything in that Judaism save those items where we have an ex 
-press disagreement recorded. My own temptation, for instance, would be to include the 
prophetic call to social justice (in fact suggested only by Matthew, and on only two occasions.) 
The proper course is rather to consider possible comprehensive ranges of contemporary belief 
and available tradition, and see which ones 'fit' best. There will be nothing final. Where the 
argument from silence is most needed it is by the same token least secure. 

And as might be expected we can find the converse: Jesus was a man of his 
time, he can't have meant anything new, anything we would not expect on the basis of 
our knowledge of his period... but our records of him are part of our record of his times, our 
record of what at least some people around that time did think it reasonable for him to say. 

Most of the criteria are produced by uncritical attempts to systematise 
'common sense', 'what I would judge to be reasonable in the situation'. But one needs to be 
much more self-aware. Some writers have said it would be 'fantastic' to suppose Jesus believed 
he was or one day would be the Son of Man. It would be fantastic for them or for me to believe 
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it of ourselves. What was fantastic for Jesus* contemporaries was a claim (by him or by his 
followers) to be authorised to forgive sins, accept sinners, on God*s behalf - which many of 
us find very reasonable. 

But common sense itself is sometimes uncritically inverted in the interests 
of a show of rigour. The lectio difficilior is chosen to give the *rear meaning - on the 
argument that later scribes would have smoothed and harmonised. But (apart from the possib 
-ility of later scribes making a foolish 'improvement* on a sound original (they were human, 
and their successors could argue, if it is mysterious and enigmatic it must be authentic) it 
needs more than a glance to tell which possible interpretations would have been in fact the 
more difficult at the time. And when we talk of coherence and even of tolerable levels of 
inconsistency within the bounds of normal sanity, we need to check whether a conflict we 
detect lies in the material or in our failure to understand it. Just sometimes I get the impress 
-ion that I am being asked to believe something about early Christian origins 'because it is 
absurd' (eg, that Jesus* references to the Son of Man in the third person, and the disciples' 
failure to use the term, are to be seen as a later church attempt to gain authority as Jesus' own 
for a belief acknowledged not to have been held by him or his disciples: a more cack-handed 
and self-defeating bit of re-writing I've never met suggested.) I think we have learned not 
to discount Jesus' belief in the imminent purposeful metamorphosis of the planet, the solar 
system (and all space?) because it did not happen, or because we couldn't imagine ourselves 
believing it. Without short cuts it is a matter of trying to understand, to feel our way back 
into the stranger by way of the more familiar ways of thinking, checking on our own reactions, 
trying to reach some richness of understanding, perhaps enough to be able to think and live 
the result ourselves. But we aim for a genuine understanding of him by u s. 

Yet again this is at first glance negative, the exclusion of misunderstanding. 
Positively it hopes to maintain the possibility of enrichment by 'the text', by a long process of 
trial and error, entertaining an interpretation, checking method and result in the ways outlined 
here and discussed by me in much more detail elsewhere, with reference to work on critical 
theory. The theologian is not enjoying the full wealth of his tradition unless he subjects it to 
a fully rigorous historical scrutiny. This is as true of a tradition claiming to present 'timeless' 
truth as it is of ’historical' Christianity. Of course, when Christians take a series of events - 
the life of Jesus - as the turning point of everything, the heart of their total story, they have 
even more at stake in historical enquiry than questions of the original meanings in their trad 
-ition. The infrequence or absence of such stress on events in other theologies, however, does 
nothing to minimise the relevance of historical method for their full appreciation. 

I have suggested, too, as mentioned in passing above, in my Henson lect 
-ures, that the way in which 'doing history well' involves the doer in the material makes it 
a very important way of sharing a tradition with others. I have suggested, too, that the logic 
of historical enquiry is well within the scope of ordinary westerners (of others I can't speak at 
first hand.) 'Doing history well' is our most promising 'apologetic' (answering) method. 

A proper consideration, then, of historical method, and of die theologians' 
involvement in doing history thus brings us back again to questions of fact, value, meaning; 
to the sciences, to the availability of 'other minds', to matters of logic; and to our response 
to the telling of a story. In my The Church and Jesus I have in fact tried to do at much 
greater length for one (complex) topic what I am attempting here for ten I provisionally dist 
-inguish; to show that the proper doing of one demands a wide range of skills and necessitates 
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an even wide-ranging discussion of comparative method in other disciplines. They are all 
to some extent ’field encompassing fields' (V. A. Harvey from S. Toulmin.) I now hope to 
draw in the ends of this discussion in a consideration of theology seen for the time being as 
the central area of die overlapping fields that constitute it as a whole in practice. 

10 THEOLOGY PROPER - OR IMPROPER 
i Theology as Practical Co-ordination 

In the preceding discussion I have tried to show how the style of argument, 
the sorts of criteria, the logical problems of various disciplines relate to the craft of theology 
in something of its variety. I have tried to show the theologian(s) as logician, psychologist, 
creative artist, story-teller, critic, linguist, theorist, historian, moralist, commentator and 
so on. To some extent I have tried in passing to show how these other disciplines link with each 
other, precisely in their relevance to the activity of doing theology: though not to exclude 
other connections perhaps important but not particularly a propos. Themes such as fact and 
value, the sociology of ideas, individual experience, falsification and verification, logic, 
the uses of language, translation, commitment, recur in all or almost all the sectors we have 
considered. Of course, a book on the theory of knowledge would also have to consider many 
of such sectors, and theology would perhaps be one of them. An appraisal of sociological 
method has to take note of method in other fields; a critique of historical method covers a 
lot of the same ground from yet another centre point. My picture is not meant to present 
theology as the only possible hub for spokes from a segmented rim, still less as the hub of a 
closely bonded wheel. What look like outer segments from theology as centre could all be 
hubs in turn; and only so would all the interconnections appear in their true light. All one 
can do in one book is demonstrate and argue and criticise the most obvious connections from 
one centre (in this case, theology) and piece-meal, leaving the other strands largely implicit. 

The time for cyclopaedic knowledge ended, we are told, in the eighteenth 
century. Now there is so much to learn that specialists in what an outsider may take to be 'the 
same field’ may fail to understand each other. A discipline that simply tried to make convers 
-ation possible could be worth while, even if it seemed to have no subject-matter of its own. 

In a way, Anglo-Saxon analytical philosophy has tried to train itself for this task, examining 
the logic of various areas of enquiry, in 'the philosophy of.’ history, science, law, mind, 
linguistics, and so on; and looking into the logic of 'ordinary' language. What I have written 
is indebted to what I have understood of this work. But this philosophy, deliberately refined 
to be as much as possible a formal descriptive and analytical tool, as little as possible mater 
-ial, offers only one set of links, and these are often more limited than even its own aims 
demand. Another way of expressing its intention is to say that it means to be a 'second order* 
or 'second (or third) level' enquiry. It is not concerned with eg, physics, but with how you do 
physics, and then with how you discuss the doing of physics. In the debate about the relation 
of 'ordinary language philosophy* with linguistics (Fodor, Katz, etc.) it has emerged that there 
are distinguishable questions of 'the philosophy of linguistics*, and, over-arching, of the phil 
-osophy of language as such; as well as of linguistic (analytic) philosophy. 

There is, I suggest, room for a discipline or more than one that links much 
more concretely the various areas of human concern. Philosophers have tended, I would sugg 
-est, to examine what might be better called 'third* or even 'fourth' level questions, and 
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neglected the real second-level ones. In die philosophy of history, for instance, they have 
asked about 'explanation' in general, but have largely ignored the details of historical argu 
-ment (see my paper on this theme, listed. ) To tie together findings and constructions in 
fields of research that are in practice kept apart is I think quite arguably worthwhile. 

When sociologists decide despairingly that they have no subject-matter of 
their own, but only gleanings from psychology, neuro-physiology, economics, history, geo 
-graphy, they console themselves this way (see the pages of New Society.) And if this 
allows the other respective specialists fresh insight into 'their own' material, where it does 
in fact overlap with others', and even more if it allows sufficient co-ordination for others' 
findings to be used, then sociology as a co-ordinator makes a valid contribution. This is not 
to say that all or even a majority of sociologists would agree that they have no data and no 
speciality of their own in the way that a neurophysiologist may be said to have. But it is to 
insist that if this were agreed, the responsible co-ordination of the findings of the more ob 
- viously man-centred sciences would still be a proper discipline, and other people's findings 
would still be a proper subject-matter. Sociology would survive. 

Sociology as practised tries to be, claims to be 'descriptive, ’value-free’ 
-though we have seen the difficulties in the way of achieving this aim. Theology then could 
well be seen as an explicitly evaluative, programmatic' discipline, urging perhaps ways of 
seeing things in particular sorts of focus; and perhaps more, proposing ways of actively bring 
-ing things together into quite new patterns (or restoring old ones.) It is then akin to older 
styles of 'social philosophy', which were explicitly ideological; akin to politics. Theology 
might seem, on the basis of all I have said, to be reducible to all the other disciplines with 
which I have shown it linked. I might seem to make it nothing but a pot- pour ri of history, 
criticism, ethics, philosophy, sociology and the rest. Apart from a proper refusal to be label 
-led with 'nothing-buttery', there would be no cause for alarm in the charge. Responsible 
pragmatic co-ordination is much more than the coincidence of its component parts, and quite 
the opposite of a disruptive reduction into them. 

There might be a number of such practical co-ordinative disciplines: theo 
-logy would not have to claim sole rights. But it seems simply daft to have carefully disciplin 
-ed research and explanation, and leave practice and co-ordination to undisciplined, unreflec 
-tive whim. There might be a proper debate as to how many related activities warranted the 
name 'theology'. Despite the insistence of,say, Alistair Kee, who urges that 'theology* be 
retained as the studied pursuit of the transcendence of things as they are (seeing and even creat 
-ing new patterns), others might prefer'humanism', 'futurology', ’transcendentalism', or 
some such, where God or gods are as absent from the title of the activity as they are held to 
be from the data. The point at issue here however is simply the insistence that there could be 
a proper activity of this sort, even if it had no data of its own, no research procedures pecul 
-iar to it alone (and compare William Righter, quoted above, p. 57) 

If I then go on to ask whether theology has any data or procedures over 
and above the responsible co-ordination for living of the work of others, I can do so without 
any worried feeling that I am trying to rescue my own chosen craft from foundering. In show 
-ing its aptitude for holding other crafts together I have already established it as a proper 
pursuit. The matter of the appropriateness of the name is quite secondary. However, it is imp 
-ortant to be aware that some have insisted that theology's further concern (or basic concern) 
with 'God', 'the absolute', 'the mystical', is precisely what allows it to co-ordinate other 
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fields - or is precisely what in our day prevents its achieving the ongoing unity that in earlier 
times it has been able to achieve. This further question, then, is not simply an incidental 
extra; even though theology does, I claim, stand for the time being before this is answered. 

ii Peculiar Theology 

Has theology, then, any further work to do, and any special ways of doing 
it? does it have, for instance, to try to talk of some vital mystery deep down in the living 
heart of things? Even non-theistic Buddhism might demand some such attempt, despite its 
main concern being with die achievement of a disciplined experience. Buddha’s purported 
arguments and subject matter over-lap with those of ’theistic' theologians, and the latter cert 
- ainly seem to insist that there is more to be said - or intimated perhaps in silence. 

There are in fact theistic theologians that mention ’God', as the transend 
-ant Being, real in his own right, the ’ultimate reality', 'Being itself; but after they have said 
that have little else to say. They are faithfully agnostic, apophatic, silent theologians. Either 
they say nothing, or they tell you only what God is not. He is not capable of being contained, 
’comprehended', in human understanding. He is not-finite, not tangible, not manipulable. 
(Alongside these, it is no odder to use 'theologian* of,the non-theists than to talk of 'splitting 
the a-tom.' The new use is of more value than the old etymology.) 

'The way of silence qualified by parables' was T. R. Miles* descriptive phrase 
for this sort of theology. Must western Christian theology has paid only lip-service to the ideal 
of silence, honoured it in open-mouthed breach rather than with a still tongue or pen. 'God is 
ineffable*, but 'of that of which we cannot speak’ we by no means 'keep silent’ (pace Witt 
-genstein.) This is though perhaps not quite as odd as it might seem. After all, if we feel we 
cannot say anything whatsoever, we cannot tell whether we think there is anything to be silent 
about, any God beyond comprehension. It is a qualified silence, and it has to be qualified in 
words of some sort. There is talk about God, more or less garrulous, less or more heavily 
qualified. Even negative theologies find some denials more interesting than others. Our prob 
-lem is how to sort out the logic of this further talk, its criteria for coherence, perhaps, or its 
base for operations; as well as its importance in the co-ordinating task of theology as a whole. 

We have already glanced at the question in our original two surveys, and in 
the first main section of the book. How is it possible to give sense to a reference, when there 
is nothing tangible by which the reference can be demonstrated, and when at the same time 
we are told the words have a different sense from usual, a sense that is analogous, but in un 
-specified and unspecifiable ways? I. T. Ramsey suggested a way to get things started. We 
take our 'model' (perhaps the word 'father') and we qualify the concept, refining out the least 
appropriate elements, then the not so inappropriate, until we come close to the centre or the 
apex. Of course, someone else may insist we complete the process, go on till what we say 
dies Flew's 'death of a thousand qualifications*. But Ramsey insists that in practice we qualify 
our models in very precise directions, we do not wipe them out haphazardly; and all being 
well, before the contentless apical point has been reached, 'the light dawns', 'the penny drops 
'it all clicks’. This sort of process of qualification is there in every attempt to to apply a 
metaphor at all precisely, and it is always possible to press the disanalogies up to the disinteg 
-ration of the model. Yet tropes, metaphors, analogies and similes still work. Most often 
quoted, the 'wave* and 'particle' models in physics seem to cancel each other out, but can 
in fact be used to qualify each other usefully and significantly. 
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Ramsey was not simply presenting Aquinas on analogy in picturesque mod 
-ern dress. Aquinas seems to have thought that some things could be proved of the being of 
God and men, so that the line between univocal and equivocal predication could be quite 
clearly set. We have seen that theology is in fact in no position to prove any of its talk of God 
at all. Ramsey admits that we have to agree to come much closer to equivocation, to saying 
something and nothing, as we jettison item after item of the original human concept - but he 
shows how this may meaningfully be done. 

We may not on the other hand simply invert Aquinas’ ’analogy of being' 
into a Barthian 'analogy of revealed grace', since it is with the lack of clarity, the lack of 
anything that might properly be called 'revelation' that we have to deal. The situation is not 
clear, even within some fairly cohesive group’s theology. (In practice, the word 'revelation' 
gets qualified away along with the rest, but necessarily sooner: it is 'veiled', 'partial' 'mys 
-terious' - anything but a clear 'unveiling'. What remains at the apex - or centre - is the note 
of 'initiative from the other’; the note of clarity - for all but the completely insensitive - is 
dropped very early on. Which suggests a better model might have been chosen from the out 
-set, permitting a less befogged or less bedazzled path to the summit.) 

It is useless pretending that all this discussion of 'silence', 'analogy', and 
'qualification' is unnecessary. We saw at the outset that simple factual talk about God or 
Nirvarna or the Absolute just will not work; the diversity of religions, the diversity and lack 
of clarity even within sects and segments of one of the larger groups give the lie to any claim 
to be able to write or speak plainly and uni vocally at the supposed heart of theology. The ac 
-knowledged master theologians have either said little here, or have been the first to realise 
that breaking silence calls for a carefully studied justification. 

Yet they have felt impelled to say something - even Buddha, Samkara, 
(pseudo-)Dionysus. It may primarily have been to speak of their own experience when they 
were surest they had come closest to the deep heart of things (whatever that may be taken to 
mean); but it was also to say that however hard it might be to articulate that experience, they 
were convinced it pointed characteristically to that heart and centre of things, for others as 
well as for themselves (and even to put it as vaguely as that does scant justice to the studied 
agnosticism of some,) But if they had correctly understood their experience, then some ways 
of talking, seeing things, telling stories or just living were closer and some were very far from 
what had powerfully happened to them. So something had to be said, for themselves and for 
others. The matter was urgent, even if the words and syntax were hard to come by. 

iii Peculiarly Mysterious 

If you find some trivial conundrum beyond you, you may well dismiss it. 

Or you may find yourself worrying about it despite yourself (the one question you are allowed 
to ask of total liers or the absolutely honest on the road to Shangri-la* ) and make various 
tentative essays at an appropriate form of words. When it is a puzzle of more importance - 
say, the behaviour of light - you are even more likely to speak of what seems to happen, how 
-ever contradictory the words appear to be. A clear and consistent picture in terms of current 
speech would be the most suspect, as an obvious over-simplification. So it is said that at the 
heart of theology we are dealing with a mystery: more than a puzzle, and much more than a 
mere conundrum. So we must expect paradox, and realise that 'clarity is not enough'. We 
know we have experienced in the past all sorts of things that transcended our experience prior 
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to those events, and we nonetheless adopted and adapted a vocabulary with which the better 
to articulate and perhaps the more sensitively to renew the experience. Here, it may be be 
-lieved, we experience a compelling mystery, that we must attempt to talk about and share, 
but which by its very nature we can only hope to speak of haltingly and even paradoxically. 

To speak clearly and simply of something so different from what we normally share would be 
to mislead. So far from unclarity and variety of expression suggesting we are merely confused, 
at this point, it is insisted, unclarity and seeming contradiction are alone appropriate. 

I would certainly not over-press Wittgenstein's early pronouncement, 'Of 
that of which we cannot speak we must perforce keep silent.' He himself came to realise that 
there was no possibility of a clear univocal speech by contrast with which all else must remain 
unuttered. Our speech may shape our 'world': but our world demands a flexible - and so, im 
-precise - speech. We stutter our way into some new situation, or for some new hearer, so to 
some new articulation, and it perhaps barely satisifies us or him. Another time we may do 
better - or worse. It is part of the marvel of speech, not just that we can generate and under 
-stand new sentences, but can find things to say more or less appropriately in fresh circum 
-stances. 


Yet, allowing for all this, I can but say that different 'theologians of the 
mysterious’ seem to be talking of different mysteries. It is not(as with waves and particles, 
positions and velocities) a matter of paradoxes agreed for the moment, allowing common and 
effective research and production. The mystery is usually said to be one of profundity; yet it 
appears as one of incoherent complexity. We may allow them to qualify their models as they 
attempt to express the inexpressible; but as we see the models being qualified in different 
directions, we seem to be dealing with different inexpressibles. And although we have in the 
past met and articulated the 'relatively transcend ant', the 'absolutely transcend ant* seems 
to be another matter. 

Again, however patient we may be with attempts to articulate the ineffable, 
it is important that we do not allow our theologians (ourselves) to let this persistent imprecis 
-ion invade other areas where some clarity has been achieved. Where the sociological and 
psychological evidence for agreedly 'religious* experience shows great diversity, we may not, 
most definitely not pretend that it is the same,'because it is of the mysterious'. We may accept 
that we cannot sever experience from its articulation, and that difficulties in articulation 
might give an impression of diversity among what were in other respects very similar exper 
-iences, similarly caused. But genuinely diverse experience must be allowed to be *of’ diverse 
origins and causes. Either we must speak of the *my sterium tremendum et fascin 
- ans * as complex and incoherent, or there are as many Mysteries as religions - or more. 

If 'mystery-talk' is important in theology, and appropriate there, it still does not belong in 
the other fields with which theology overlaps. And even within the central discussions of theo 
-logy, 'mystery' should not be used as a screen to hide disagreements and diversities. 

A 'logic of mystery * may be a proper theological tool, to be used different 
-ly in different theologies. Ramsey's version, progressive qualification, as we stutter and stum 
-ble our way to silence, with or without illumination, is a good one. But the usefulness of a 
common tool does not prove a common subject-matter, even in the same workshop. There is 
for theologians no common 'heartland', not even a mysterious one demanding its own logic, 
and perhaps providing cover for theology’s embarassing discords. Diversity remains, as a 
factor to be acknowledged, and there is nothing in the subject matter to explain it easily away. 
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iv Peculiarly Meaningful 

Rather than start from the many mysteries or the manifest diversity of f rel 
-igious experience* it might make better sense to begin with items we do on inspection seem 
to have in common, and sort out some specifically religious way of seeing them and dealing 
with them. We mentioned earlier that there seems no persuasive way to prove a theological 
position from our general experience of the world around. But there might be some less formal 
logic that would allow us reasonably to choose (and share) one position rather than another. 

We have seen already quite a few ways in which theology(-ies) overlaps with 
a variety of other concerns, and seems to offer ways (if not the only ways) of practically 'hold 
-ing things together'. The way I have presented these links might seem to lead most obviously 
to various 'theologies of nature \ theological perspectives of things as they are or might or 
should be. But if the links are there to be shown, it might also seem at the outset plausible 
to construct some sort of 'natural theology' as such, to move in from various fields, and see 
how far they seem to suggest or require a theology to allow us to ’make sense’ of them. And 
this is often suggested as the central point and purpose of theology: it (supposedly) serves to 
interpret, explain, make sense of, integrate our world and our experience of it. There may 
be little hope of proving the interpretation; it may even be allowed that various interpretat 
-ions may have to co-exist, and that even among one group, say, the Christians. But the aim 
is to make sense, theologically, for the sake of making sense of things and of theology. 

There are different ranges of 'interpreting' and 'making sense'. With a coded 
message, there is probably only one way. With an ordinary non-technical sentence, there 
may, as we have seen, be more than one (any ambiguity may itself be intended.) By conven 
-tion, there are many valid interpretations of a play, and always new ones may be possible; 
so, too. with a musical score. Or we may be presented with some data, and be forced to 
admit that we cannot make any sense of them as they stand. Do we then suppose that we 
are finding ’the sense’ of something that already has its sense, and makes (its) sense? or are 
we trying to ’make’ something at present incoherent 'make' sense? Recent philosophical dis 
-cussion would suggest that there is no one simple pattern of 'explanation' - we may explain 
by describing, analysing, telling stories, finding causes, setting in context, paraphrasing, 
simply using the sequence of words, taking some other action. Would theology be finding 
the sense' or 'the senses’ - or would it be imposing a sense or various senses? 

The more we admit that theology is varied, the nearer we seem to be to 
imposing a sense - or senses. We are trying to make things make sense for us. And when 
we do this, it may be necessary to change the data, rather than alter the sense we intend. 

We must also acknowledge that many traditions in fact insist that things as 
they are just do not make sense, anyway. This world is illusory, or evanescent, or in the grip 
of evil, or still in the process of being perfected, and we cannot tell the sense till we know 
the end of the story. 

The point, in fact, of much theology is not to 'interpret' the world, or 
people's experience of it: but to change their experience of it, or change it; or both. To ask 
what sense it makes is to beg the question - it is to presuppose a rather satisfied and 'conserv 
-ative' answer. It is, of course, a possible and tolerable theological position to adopt. But it 
is only one sort of theological position (albeit there is variety within the set) and not one to 
be foisted onto all theologians. Other positions may be reformist or revolutionary, opposed to 
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'explaining' what doesn't make sense to them, averse to the integration of evil with good, and/ 
or the transient with the eternal,, and/or the provisional with the final. 

As attempts to riiake sense of things as they are' go, James Richmond's is 
the best I have met recently, in his Theology and Metaphysics. After surveying 
some objections, philosophical and theological, to the endeavour, he takes his reader through 
recent discussions of how we 'see' ’things as a whole’. A figure may be a duck or a rabbit, it 
may be seen as a rectangular solid, three inside faces of a part of a box, or a wire frame. So 
John Wisdom's explorers (who’ve already made their first compulsory appearance in this book, 
too) see their patch in the jungle as a deliberately ordered garden or as a 'freak of nature; 

Basil Mitchell's resistance movement see their erstwhile leader as a double agent to co-operate 
with or as a traitor; John Hick's travellers see their journey as ending in the Celestial City or 
in frustration. In one sense the disputants share all the 'facts’; yet they produce, Richmond 
insists, a factually different picture. They are using a different ’projection’ and so draw up 
a different ’map'. 

When we discussed Wisdom’s explorers earlier, we mentioned the difficult 
-ies involved in trying in any way to 'prove* a picture of 'things as a whole'. Obviously we 
can adopt any that makes sense to us - and there are more than two sorts to choose from. 
Richmond does allow that there are a variety of pictures of things as a whole, but insists that 
they all fall into one or othe. of two classes: ’this physical world only’ or 'this and more'. 

That may be true; but it is arguable that other cross-categories are more important than these 
two. 'Life is a school... a battleground,.. a fairground... a sports arena... a gymnasium... 
a boudoir. ..a laboratory... Choice between these may be much more important than bet 
-ween ’this world only’ and 'this world plus'. Richmond rightly criticises Wisdom, and much 
philosophers' philosophy of religion for being confined to late eighteenth century discussions 
of 'order'. There are other themes. But when Hick, whom he prefers, makes both his disput 
-ants accept the framework of a journey, he is already begging an important question. If the 
sceptic refuses to believe that he's on a journey at all, it is much less easy for his companion 
to insist that it must have some point, goal, tel os. There are lots of other, including other 
explanatory (and theological-explanatory) schemes available. 

I would suggest, too, that Richmond's conviction that there are some rather 
subtle and intangible ’facts’ at stake is misconceived. It seems to me that a distinction must 
be made between what is potentially a factual matter, but is not yet, because there are not 
as yet any agreed factual criteria; and what is here and now factual. The line does not come 
between say, statements about the other side of the moon before and after space-probes: what 
would count as a test was known long ago. It is not so of theological assertions. When Rich 
-mond (and I, too) back Hick’s eschatological end-time vindication of Christian views of 
'things as a whole', the issue is at best only potentially factual. 

And that implies that we cannot demonstrate or even describe 'what it all 
means* now. You cannot tell what an ongoing story is all about, what it means, till you know 
all the twists and turns and how it ends, 'Narrative explanation', the sort of interpretation 
that Christians by and large, and many others prefer must wait till the tale is complete. In 
the meanwhile we can of course guess at possible endings, and try to move things along in 
the direction we prefer - in the direction we hope and trust God means it to be moving, per 
-haps. Our task then is to make things make sense, not to try to puzzle out some sense that 
might be recognised in the story up to date - that 'sense' could well mislead. Again (and 
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alternatively) if this world is held to be illusory the ’sense of things as a whole* must also be 
deceptive. We are left with what I take to be the prime function of theologies - that of att 
-empting to make things as a whole come to the desired sense. Our models are not imitat 
-ive, explanatory, exploratory (certainly not so primarily), but are 'production models’, 

’proto-type sketches*, by which we ourselves and our future circumstances are to be shaped. 

Richmond makes another valid point against purely 'revela tional’ theologies: 
that their internal logic, and the external discrimination among them, can only be sorted out 
on the basis of a wider theological discipline, some over-all metaphysical map-work. But his 
point is better met by 'theologies ofnature*, as suggested in this book, than by ’natural theo 
-logies*. If theology takes seriously its overlapping with other disciplines, and makes good 
use of tools, arguments and criteria refined in those ’other' settings, then it has many areas 
in which adherents and enquirers may understand what it is getting at, points where theolog 
-ians and critics may check on theological procedures. Richmond is surely right in arguing 
in effect that no language-game can make sense in isolation. But sense is better made by 
studying the terrain in detail than by adopting a projection that might enable some conclus 
-ive map-work. An adaptable sketch-plan to co-ordinate your intended campaign or construe 
-tion is one thing. A map printed or even a projection imposed in advance is quite another. 

The *map f metaphor is only one among many, suiting some theologies, 
not others. Not for everyone is life static or disingenuous enough to be even metaphorically 
'mapped'. Richmond quotes with approval two very different metaphysicians, Eric Mascall 
and John Macquarrie, allowing that different pictures of 'things as a whole* may have to be 
entertained, 'a plurality of approaches to natural theology*. This is fine at first sight; but it 
seems to me intolerable to call this 'finding the sense', 'the meaning', 'the interpretation* 
of things as a whole. It is intelligible, if exhausting, for different people to try to make things 
make different sorts of sense: but not for diem to claim (still less agree) that'the same* totallity 
'means' different things. 

Wittgenstein's parallellograms and duck-rabbit are misinterpreted to make 
this point. We distinguish between 'seeing things as other than they are' and 'seeing them as 
they are' (the occasional fallibility of sense-experience has to be allowed for; but to sugg 
-est that it is systematically misleading is nonsense, it would have no demonstrable meaning.) 
The man who sees the figure as three outer faces of a box simply is not seeing the figure as 
it is. To see it as it is is to see it as one of a set of ambiguous figures that are open to various 
intepretations (I think a finite number) - and must include the realisation that most line-draw 
- ings are not ambiguous in this way. It is an ambiguous figure, and as an ambiguous figure 
it can be seen in various ways. To see 'things as a whole* 'as they are’ can only be to see 
them as that of which to ask 'the meaning’ is inapposite. 'The meaning' of Wittgenstein’s 
lines cannot be found: though the lines can be used to express various things. 'Reality as a 
whole' does not (cannot) 'mean' any one thing, nor any one restricted set of things. But 
different sorts of purpose can be worked out within it. (And theologians again have no certain 
-ty; however convinced and committed they are in terms of living their faiths.) 

It is also worth noting that a theology that tries to 'explain it all' may very 
easily fall to an onslaught like Jacques Monod's in Chanc e and Necessity. Explanation 
by description is done better by scientists; explanation in terms of 'inherent purpose' is at least 
undermined (in many of its guises) by palaeontology and genetics. Only in terms of chosen 
purpose is the theologian freer (and Monod himself as theologian is free to adopt 'the enrich 
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-ment of the tiansendant kingdom of ideas' as his purpose: without any proof of its being de 
-manded by considerations of preservation and multiplication (which are supposedly - in his 
scheme - determinative,) 

If the adherents of various theologies look to such common aims as they 
may have, some genuine and meaningful good may come of it; or ill. If they rest with inter 
-preting 'the meaning of things' they can only produce mostly dry ink and hot air. Nor can 
theology hope to be genuinely plural if it insists on looking for 'the meaning' of things. Mean 
-ings are right or wrong (even if the wrong is sometimes tolerated); they divide people into 
sects and heresies and dogmatic orthodoxies. Theology as providing complementary or even 
competing stories for living, and for testing and adapting (but not for proving) in action can 
much more readily cope with social, cultural and psychological plurality, even if a hope of 
pragmatic unity in diversity is maintained. Not every theology wants or expects such unity. 

v The Meaningful Purposes of Theology 

Rather than theology at its heart being the expression of the inexpressible 
or the interpretation of the meaning of the essentially ambiguous, I suggest it is and/or it 
should take itself to be the building of 'action models' (rather than explanation models: see 
on I T Ramsey, above); to be the eliciting of patterns of purposeful activity in many sectors 
of life, the enabling and cc ordinating of ways of looking at as wide as possible a range of 
things and people ('looking at’, not 'seeing'); to be the inspiring of attitudes and commitments 
towards people and our world; very often in the telling and in some sense 're-living' of a story. 
We examine the logic of some of these. 

A distinction has been made (eg, by P.F. Strawson) between 'descriptive* 
and 'revisionary' metaphysics. His work (Ind i vi du a Is) was written as part of a realisation 
that some sort of metaphysic, if only implicit, was inescapable. Logical positivism, fiercely 
oppposed to metaphysics, turned out to be as metaphysical as any other system, if not as 
imaginatively so, in its adoption of the 'verification principle' without verification. Strawson 
wanted to distinguish between the sorting out of presuppositions and implications of how we 
normally talk about and understand things on the one ahnd; and attempts (like logical atom 
-ism or ideallism) to make us 'see' things differently, in some proposed 'better* or 'truer' 
way. The distinction is not absolute. If we sort out our presuppositions, we may suppose we 
are understanding and deploying better our normal view, focussing more accurately. We may 
come across ambiguities and contradictions in our normal view (which is hardly likely to be 
infallible) - occasions when language 'goes on holiday'; and even if we leave them as they 
are, we will be better aware of possible pit-falls. The most common sense of common lang 
-uage philosophers can give you a new outlook (or 'onlook') on things around. Different des 
-criptive metaphysicians do describe things differently, and the differences may affect our 
understanding of ourselves and our world. 

I think there is some kinship between this attempt and that of phenomen 
-ology: the latter being an attempt to discern the experience, (social, individual, what 
-ever) presupposed in our linguistically experienced experience; but still to describe, rather 
than build a metaphysical system. But again, as we have already noted, different phenomen 
-ologists describe things differently. 

However, in practice the distinction is fairly obvious. A systematic theolog 
- ian (whatever his pretensions) is engaged not in presenting a picture of how anyone, or still 
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less, everyone must see everything and then his tradition at the centre; but in finding (or creat 
-ing) a way or ways in which his tradition may hang together (if it does), or can be made to ; 
and how its key words and phrases and stories work (or don’t); how its language is used, how 
it employs pictures, sculpture, music, architecture and so on; and the ways in which it affects 
attitudes and actions and modes of looking at things in all of life* He is engaged in producing 
a descriptive analysis of his tradition and its ramifications as he sees them. As admitted, a 
good description may be mildly revisionary in say die interests of coherence. Then the theolog 
-ian may go on and revise much more extensively, effectively creating a new variant. But I 
think it safe to say that characteristically theologians produce formal or informal metaphysic 
-ally descriptive accounts of what their religion offers them; rather than(whatever they suppose) 
the inescapable meaning of everything for everyone. 

For sure an outsider or a partially convinced enquirer still confronts the total 
theology, the religion itself with or without formal descriptive metaphysic as itself a (would-be) 
revisionary system; revisionary in the sense of offering or eliciting a new way in which things 
may be looked-at and dealt-with. It is very largely for this reason that theologians have been 
suspiscious of supposedly independant preliminary metaphysical schemes, of the sort we have 
alluded to. If the system was really independant, it was a rival in the attempt to secure a new 
outlook on and approach to life; it was effectively an alternative theology (compare Hegel, 
and then Marx, for instance.) It is was used as a way of preparing the ground for the theolog 
-ical tradition, it might prepare it so thoroughly and landscape it so firmly as to force a re 
-vision of theology when it settled into its new environment. 

This book is very far from arguing against revision. It is concerned to give 
an accurate account of what theologians are or may be up to, whether it be reductionist (as 
opponents say of one another) or essentialist or expansionist (’escalations’), intensifying (as 
proponents often aver.) If theologians do produce any sort of revisionary metaphysic, it must 
be seen for what it is, already akin to theology, an additional, even dominant source of theo 
-logical material. Any resultant system (process theology, existentialist, positivist or what 
-ever) then requires, of course, its own internal (metaphysical) description, for its proper 
appreciation. 


And even more obviously, perhaps, there are other ways than those of form 
-al metaphysics whereby a tradition and its outreach may be revised rather than descriptively 
clarified. Barth’s Church Dogmatics, opposed to one sort of (ideallist) metaphysics is 
itself heavily dependant on other earlier metaphysical revisions which by his time had become 
part of the tradition - note his substantive use of ’being* and ’nothing’, and the heavy dualism 
between experiential and extra-experiential ’knowledge’ (cf Richmond). Again, I offer no 
objection to the procedure, but only to presenting it as other than it is; as revision. 

I hope I have already shown (it is what this book is about) that a descript 
-ion of theology cannot remain within it as a closed ’game’. It inevitably makes contact with 
other focal areas of concern for the same or other people. The theologian shows how his trad 
-ition tallies or contrasts with other ways of looking at and dealing with things and people in 
various sectors of life (themselves variously linked, as I have insisted.) The theologian tries 
to show the implications and presuppositions, coherence (and even paradoxicality and self- 
contradiction) of his tradition, his story or stories. Clarifying what he is doing, as well as 
doing it is obviously part of the theologian's craft. 
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The function, then, of a descriptive metaphysics for a religious tradition 
is to show how it hangs together (if it does), how systematic it in fact is (if it is), how it all 
-ows for coherence with experience (in so far as it does) and with other aims that people do 
adopt. But even coherence must not be over-stressed. In a monotheistic system (variants of 
Christianity, Judaism, Islam), internal coherence of the story may be very important - 'God 
is one\ creator of all; creator and redeemer; and so on, External coherence-tally with 
general experience - may be much less important, even refused. Mankind is sinful, alienated, 
its experience of life is warped. Evil and suffering - or at least, the suffering of the chosen - 
is absurd, and stands in unresolved contrast with the doctrine of the good, just and/or loving 
creator. The theological tradition is more concerned to oppose the evil than to find some way 
to fit it into the structure of the system itself. There is a place for trying to explain the terms 
of the conflict as the tradition sees it; but not as in effect(again) for trying to find sense in 
a situation that the tradition insists must be changed to make sense. In other traditions - eg 
monistic - experience is given more weight, good and evil are there in the data, and it is 
the doctrine that has to stand the strain - both good and evil are equally illusory aspects of a 
reality that transcends both. Or in the more absolutist forms of theism (Islam, Calvinist Christ 
-ianity) all that happens is directly 'of God', good and evil are equally parts of his inscrutably 
'good* purposes. 

Apart from such explicitly accepted tensions (good and evil, predestination 
and punishment, grace responsibility and temptation, validity and illusion in experience, 
soul/mind and matter) theology must try to tell an internally coherent story or it will obviously 
frustrate itself in practice, or spoil or prevent the possibility of its own adoption. Some contra 
-dictions may be chosen (the absurd koan to bend your mind away from ordinary experience 
and logic; the obedient watering of a broom-stick by novices); and to resolve them would 
be to frustrate the intention of that particular theology. This does not contradict my main 
point, which is that theology is meant to be consistent, even where that may entail maintain 
-ing its seeming or real inconsistencies - consistently. It may be a difficult or impossible 
task to find a steady balance between the conflicting effects of its deliberate paradoxes. But 
this attempt has to be part of the theologians' work with their own traditions. They may of 
course find further hitherto unsuspected contradictions. It will be their task to expose them, 
and to share in the process of deciding whether to maintain the contradictions in tension, or 
to resolve them. (Eg, how could Jesus be impassible God and be sensitive transient man as 
the developing tradition of the Christian second and third centuries seemed to suggest? must 
he not be really one, and only seem to be the other? The contradiction has long been main 
-tained, and only in the last hundred years have resolutions been suggested by way of revised 
understandings (uses) of 'God' and 'man'. 

We have already noted more than once I. T. Ramsey's suggestion that some 
theological (and other) paradoxes are provisional modifications, qualifications of words for a 
new use. The possibility might occur that theology - or theologies - could have other sorts 
of logic 'of their own', other than those we have already considered (other, again, than a 
logic of 'mystery' or of total 'explanation'). Poetry seems to some to have its own peculiar 
logic, almost the logic of punning; and of course at least in the Jewish tradition, puns have 
been accorded religious significance. Ordinary language has its own logic, one that appears 
very 'informal' beside the truth tables of the pure logicians. But as Toulmin and others point 
out, ordinary language deals with unquantifiable probabilities and possibilities. A decision one 
man finds just sensible to another appears absurd, to another wisely courageous There are 
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necessarily leaps from premiss to conclusion where life has to be lived; there are necessarily 
fumbling attempts to work out implications or to test justifications. The logic of a poem may 
seem more far-fetched still; but one mark of 'good' poetry is the poet’s control of the range 
of allusiveness in his words, whether deliberately narrow or deliberately wide and vague. If 
he intends vagueness, it may take him considerable effort and discipline to achieve just the 
openness he wants, or recognise it when it occurs to him; and what he wanted should be dis 
-cernible. 

Good theology may be written poetically (just sometimes it has been) but 
that is clearly no excuse for nonsense. We might call God a 'cruel lover’ (and mean, perhaps, 
we trust he loves us more truly than we do ourselves in narrow shallow self-regard; he prevents 
our easy self-satisfaction.) But we cannot say. Because he is almighty, he can lovingly torture 
us’ and suppose that makes any sense of our physical and mental sufferings (although in some 
other controlled form even 'loving torture’ might be a proper and illuminating phrase.) 

Theology may use some words and phrases differently from their usual 
ways. But its formal self-analysis has to be as taut as that for any other discipline examining 
its heart-land. Its ordinary talk overlaps with general conversation in whatever language is 
being used, and where it differs in usage the difference must be made clear. (If for instance 
'fact' is being used in theology without its normal responsibilities, it must be with the admiss 
-ion that it also lacks its usual privileges. If the difference in use of 'the same* word is likely 
to mislead, another should be chosen to replace. "Theofact” perhaps.) Theology's intended 
or unintended poetry as much needs a proper discipline as proper poetry does. 

Some words in theology may have their own 'logic* in the sense of their own 
range of uses and connections - but these connections have to be logical in a quite ordinary 
sense, if theology is to be intelligible, communicable. Else it becomes a whirl or words or a 
porridge of print. 

By showing theology's links with other disciplines and areas of concern I 
have at the same time been showing that theology cannot claim a distinct over-all 'logic* 

(or logics) in any formal, technical sense. Wittgenstein's discussion of language and its pub 
-licness would suggest that a supposed language with a fully distinct logic of its own could not 
be intelligible even to one individual user himself over a period of time, let alone to others. 

If theology can be understood (and I hope I have effectively pointed to some ways into an 
understanding of it) it cannot have a private logic of its own. 

Wittgenstein's picture(s) of language raises on the other side the incredul 
-ous question, How can language work if words do not have some inner essential meaning of 
their own? are we not reduced to a nominalistic arbitrariness? The only proper answer is No.' 
look and see what really happens when we speak together, readily or hesitantly find things to 
say, qualify them, back them, withdraw them, leave them as the best we can manage; while 
as speakers and as listeners to others we respond more or less appropriately, woodenly, creative 
-ly to what is being said. The words-as-sentences 'work* more or less well (and a creative 
response, a wider implication or inference may be effective - or misleading.The more we put 
or find in words the more we may help or hinder the total social action.) 

I cannot show 'the way' in which 'theology as a whole', or even one hist 
-oric tradition coheres, is organised, hangs together. I have been trying to show there is no 
central core, no single method, no 'essence'; but neither is there one method for relating the 
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various methods, nor one pattern into which to fit the discernible parts. Yet theologies do 
work (more or less). And what I have been arguing for includes a sort of pluralism, though 
a dynamic one that allows for a critical assimilation as much as for differentiation. 

In the Appendix I shall review a number of writing theologians at work 
to back my claim that I am presenting a genuinely descriptive account. But I can only con 
-elude that theologians speak and write in the same sorts of ways as they themselves and others 
ordinarily speak and write. We all have various beliefs, preferences, tendencies, dispositions, 
whose importance varies with circumstance and mood. As we busy ourselves with some topic 
or other, then connections, ramifications, qualifications, inconsistencies and so on come to 
mind. We put our thoughts into some sort of order, on paper (even on imaginary paperor in 
an 'inner' conversation, or (these days) on tape; or fully absorbed we unreflectively just 'think' 
them. Or we combine these and other methods. Then we review them (all being well) and 
reorganise - and that will almost always involve further 'creative' activity. What we have 
produced as 'thoughts’ are not discrete flash-cards to be shuffled and reordered just anyhow. 

The preliminary thinking involves as much of our total experience of all 
fields of life as we are able to organise or that emerges more or self spontaneously from our 
subconscious. Our critical reflection, all being well, brings to bear the criteria from all the 
disciplines with which we are formally or informally acquainted and that we find are or should 
be relevant to our subject matter. We check whether there is relevant material omitted, or 
over-much included; whether it is accurately and appositely presented; we may even test 
whether we have further supporting arguments and data that we are not going to burden our 
case with, but that allow us to feel honestly justified in our presentation. 

I can offer no helpful suggestions for organising the creativity involved. 

What I hope I have done is suggest ways in which it can be stimulated and appreciated and 
criticised. The theologians reviewed in the Appendix touch on many or all of the fields 
that I have briefly surveyed. But very often they fail to realise the potential contribution of 
some field; and even more often they include material uncritically. 

Creativity is not magical. Creative procedures are as open to descriptive 
analysis after the event as are any others; and they are no harder to predict. I am not suggest 
-ing some romantic doctrine of 'inspiration'. But it does seem to me worthv<Jnle that differ 
-ent people 'see' different connections and possibilities and explore and test them; and order 
matters into different patterns and priorities. Once this is under way it can only be enhanced 
by a critical acquaintance with as many overlapping fields of human concern as possible, 
suggesting, qualifying, excluding further possible connections. 

The only theological method is to start to do it in one of the received styles, 
and to test it by as wide a range of criteria as you are able to deploy; and then re-do it, re¬ 
test it, expand or contract it, alone and with others; until you reach some provisional assur 
-ance that you've said all that conveniently can be said or should be said, well. 

There is no creativity ex nihilo; tradition provides, as we have noted, 
one essential source for theology as here presented. But no tradition is able to specify in ad 
-vance the method for a continuing theological activity other than mere repetition and incant 
-ation. The theologian and his community(-ies) are far too changing and varied. 

I have suggested that the most sensitive descriptive analysis at present avail 
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-able in western philosophy of religion are those based on work by L L. Austin and L. Wittgen 
-stein, Austin on ’performative utterance', Wittgenstein on 'games', and their 'family relat 
-ionships’ and on the public, shared nature of our language. If a theologian approaches his 
tradition historically and as currently expressed and lived, with these analytical tools, and 
an awareness of its aesthetic dimensions; and is at the same time open in the ways and more 
that I have suggested to the rest of the world around him, he ought to be able help himself 
and others to live thoughtfully and creatively some version or variant of the faith and/or prac 
-tice he has received - the story of the Trinity in creation and redemption, the story of Allah, 
the story of escape from the samsaric cycle, the story of scientific advance... 

v Attraction and Celebration 

For this success to be really possible he must have a rich understanding of 
the tradition, and of himself and people around him - or he will offer some accidental version 
to quite imaginary people. I think it fair to most theologies to say, too, that what is offered 
ought to be in some sense 'attrative'. Theology should attract, make the assimilation of it 
a real possibility. 

'Attractiveness* is a difficult criterion to apply properly. Some traditions 
have notions of 'holy spirit’ or of 'invincible ignorance* to cover acceptance or refusal, and 
attractiveness (or 'the wisdom of this world') must not be allowed to exclude these. And there 
is the danger that the end-product may be very compelling, on the basis of a sure insight into 
those to whom it is being offered, but having very little grounding in the faith or practice 
that it is intended to offer. 'Attractiveness* in my sense ( or perhaps better, compellingness) 
does not mean diluting or sweetening or concocting an artificial substitute so that Jones or 
Gupta will swallow it. It is a much more difficult and responsible matter than that. 

What I intend is die working out of a presentation of the genuine tradition 
so that it compellingly engages Jones or Gupta to such an extent that she or he is forced to 
wrestle with it. And whether the outcome is 'yes', 'no', or 'maybe', he or she will not be 
able to let the matter rest - neither in shallow commitment nor superficial refusal nor with a 
dilettante toying with the proposal. It is impossible to tell ahead of study or trial runs whether 
a sweet or sour, bland or rich, weak or strong version or variant will engage oneself or others 
in a fashion that will result in this desired depth of involvement. 

The classical religions (Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Con 
-fucianism, Islam and others in India and China and Japan) are by no means easy to live. The 
real sign of a presentation that is attractive or compelling in my sense may well be a wide- 
scale rejection, but an explicit and considered one: never an apathetic unconcern. 

It seems to me that in current western theology there are some very credit 
-able faithful versions and honest variants of Christianity on offer in books and lecture courses 
and sermons and best of all, in people. The failure of the theologians (including those attrac 
-tive people) lies in the lack of contact between their explicit faith and enough of the life 
being lived more or less thoughtfully around: in thought and still more in practice. A book 
such as Honest to God ten years ago bypassed millions, confused hundreds of thousands, 
affected a few hundred thousand more, perhaps, and looked like a great event. It was miles 
away from most people, did not engage them (was not expected to by John Robinson). But 
nothing else has come near it in effect. It was chided for taking too much notice of life and 
thought today, to the detriment of versions of the received tradition. Yet until theology takes 
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far more notice than that of people and their real lives, there is very little chance of sharing 
much of the potential wealth of Christian or other faith and life with them. The only other 
contact in Great Britain, through televised religious entertainment seems so shallow as to con 
-nect only a tiny sector of the lives of (admittedly some millions of) people with a hopelessly 
dilute variant of the faith (Stars on Sunday and Songs of Praise.) 

The failure of the theologians - all the adherents, not just the professionals 
- to live their faith vitally is the most serious failure. But the faith is not lived-out because 
not thought-out, not thought because the living is not done at full stretch. We theologians 
can make our tradition compelling only by living it thoughtfully and deeply in as many areas 
of life as we can achieve. That, I have suggested, is what theology is for, to change our att 
-itudes and outlooks and activities in its specified ways, se we may live it as widely and as 
intensely as possible. If our theologising fails to enable this for those who profess it, it has 
small chance of affecting others positively or negatively, at any depth. 

It is no use panicking and deciding that we must DO something, if it is only 
hold a Festival of Light or a Call to the North of England or a Hari Krishna drive on the west 
coast. We need to think how our versions and variants of our stories must affect our life, in 
acceptance, modification, enhancement or rejection of ours and others* notions and attitudes; 
and celebrate and live them; and think them through again and again; and live and celebrate 
them. To repeat yet again, what I have been trying to offer is some ways of getting the 
thinking better under way, by a consideration of the methods and criteria of the various disc 
-iplines and concerns that overlap most obviously with spoken and written thoughtful theology. 
But there is no cheap of easy way of using the methods and criteria. They have to be lived, 
thoughtfully. 

Sadly, I cannot pretend to offer myself as a very effective liver of theology 
or compeller of attention to theology for others. But this articulation of faith and practice for 
the widest possible range of living is, I submit, the theologians* craft, whether Hindu, Budd 
-hist, Jewish, Moslem,Christian or othei; If I tried to write more, I would necessarily be re 
-peating what I wrote under my other and preceding headings. I mean now in conclusion just 
to recall a few items. 

As we noticed, theologians have a choice when trying to communicate 
among historical narrative, myths and legends, ontologies and abstractions; music, plastic 
arts, drama, liturgy. ’Story* is not the only term, nor has my occasional repetition of it been 
meant to imply that. Unless the tradition in which they occur itself insists, none of these is 
superior or inferior in themselves; and even a dogmatic traditional preference will often have 
been revised and may be again. What matters is that some version or variant may be lived, 
and the theologian needs every available tool for his craft, and all the help his tradition pro 
-mises if that is to be achieved. 

And having said all that about living, let’s remember thinking and speak 
-ing are part of living, and part of the living of theology is simply the ’entertaining* of it, 
like a story or a play, entertaining and entertained. Part of the point of theology is to per 
-suade people to articulate theology. Theology (including 'engaged' theology) is also some 
-thing you pray to God or the gods, it is something you meditate on, let your mind turn over, 
as virtually an end in itself, or as a step to some wordless experience of union or acceptance 
or absorption; and it may colour your life only because you engage in it for itself - while there 
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is still everything to be said for doing the theology for prayer, meditation, praise, as thorough 
-ly and well as possible. It is in this context that art-forms are most in place, not being so 
much 'used in communication' as enjoyed or simply 'done'. Part of the point of theology, if 
to different extents in different religions, is just the celebration of faith within life, its artic 
-ulate expression for the delight of it, telling the story for the story’s sake. Praise, worship, 
adoration - 'Saint Patrick's Breastplate', de Chardin’s 'Hymn of the Universe’, Francis of 
Assisi's 'Canticle of the Sun', Gargya and Ajatasatru, J. V. Taylor in Prim al V ision, much 
Australian aboriginal mythology, the Jewish psalm 104, Ikhnaten's 'Hymn to the Solar Disk' 
and much more. It is along with these-mainly, perhaps solely here-that I can find a place for 
speculative metaphysics, as an intellectual delight in as many as possible ramifications of 
ideas of God or Brahman or release. Taken as a very formal poetry of ideas, it has a real but 
subordinate place, along with other art-forms. 

Celebration is distinct from such purposes as self-suggestion, petition, 
grovelling adulation, numinous frisson-raising, or even offering Yahweh his daily ration of 
breviary or book of common prayer. And allowing that celebration may begin in some narrow 
religious or non-religious experience or exercise, its tendency is inclusive. If theology of 
whatever sort is truly to celebrate it must be widely and deeply aware of the place of the 
celebrants in their world. So what I have been offering is a recipe for celebration of a faith 
in the fullness of a life. 


I am encouraged to add some words from Dietrich Bonhoeffer:'Christianity 
plunges us into many different dimensions of life simultaneously... What a deliverance it 
is to be able to think, and in thinking to preserve this multi-dimensionality... (God) must 
be found at the centre of life... It is only by living completely in this world that one learns 
to believe... ’ (Letters and Papers from Prison.) It is in following-up the sorts 
of wide-ranging over-laps between doing theology and doing other things thoughtfully which 
I have been discussing, that I would expect Christian (and perhaps other) theologians best to 
produce and live and improve the sort of 'theology in this-worldly terms' that Bonhoeffer so 
rightly sought. 
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V Appendix One 

IS THAT REALLY THEOLOGY? - WITH NO ESSENTIAL 

INGREDIENTS? 

In the paranoid fashion of any self-doubting author, I can imagine a reader 
asking now, ’But is there nothing else to theology, is there really no core, no factor or dimen 
-sion that must be there ? How can you tell otherwise, that you’re not just doing aesthetics 
or sociology or a humane essay ? Why call this collection ’theology' ?’ It does not matter 
that I have tried to answer this question in advance; I can still imagine it or them arising. 

My Wittgensteinian answer is to say, Look and see. Where is there some 
-thing that does seem unarguably to be theology ? Now, compare the doubtful item with 
it - and with others very like it. Similar in many respects, dissimilar in a few others... 

Now, try a fresh uncertain piece. Dissimilar in many respects - strikingly similar in a just 
a few. So, decide. For some purposes, you might class this last as theology; for other purposes 
you might draw the boundary somewhere else. 

Look at a dozen books chosen mostly at random, with a couple selected for 
balance, from different shelves in my study - and see what you find. 

The books are mostly Christian, from various schools; but include a Jewish, 
a Moslem, a Hindu, a Buddhist and an atheistic humanist. My procedure is to give a brief 
account of the 'fields' they touch on; but offer details only when a reference is so slight or' 
allusive that another reader might not have noticed one. I consider any discussion of methods 
and criteria; and any implicitly employed that I can detect. I point out such inadequacies 
as seem to me to appear. 

I hope this way to support (not prove) my contention that theology is com 
-posed from the fields I have surveyed, and employs or needs the methods I have been consid 
-ering; and could be imporved by a more thorough and reflective use of them. 

A FIELDS 

Surprisingly there is very little reference, even among the most recent 
writers in my group, to the content and method of scientific research, nor to technology and 
its human effects. In Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Ideals and Realities of Islam, there is 
only opposition to and disparagement of 'these modern notions'. Wolfhart Pannenberg, in 
Jesus, God and Man, refers to 'knowledge in the exact sciences' in contrast with theo 
-logy, and to 'today's scientific perception of the world'; he twice contrasts 'mythology' with 
'technology', but at no point gives any detailed content. John Austin Baker claims in his The 
Foolishness of God to be following an 'ageless scientific method' (inductivist, in fact) 
but gives an uncritical account of it; otherwise only seems to refer rather generally to ’’Darwin, 
Marx and Freud”. K. M. Sen (H indu ism) mentions traditional strands of naturalistic prag 
-matism as 'quite modern', but sees 'this scientific age' mainly as a very uncertain blessing 
and a moral problem, Abraham J. Heschel, in Who is Man? talks of 'empirical intemp 
-erance, the desire to be exact’; but does seem genuinely concerned with the positive results 
of scientific enquiry, and objects only to the limitation of questions to what is now measure 
-able (rather than answerable in other ways.) John B. Cobb’s A Christian Natural Theo 
-logy is intended to exploit A. N. Whitehead’s philosophy that explicitly attempted to come 
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to terms with scientific practice and theory up to the 1930’s; and he also refers a time or two 
to wave-and-particle models, and to spatial relativity. H. J, Blackham in Humanism talks 
of the criteria and procedures of the empirical sciences, and of "the Scientific Picture"; but 
also of die limitations of both. Alistair Kee refers in passing to 'modern scientific knowledge 
and philosophic skills', inhisThe Way of Transcendence, and opposes 'positivism', 
but offers no particular details. La Femme et le Salut du Mondeby the Orthodox 
theologian Paul Evdokimov builds the 'aggressiveness' and 'disruptiveness' of science and of 
technology into his thesis, but most of what he is concerned with is 'beyond empiricism*. In 
God and Man Eduard Schillebeeckx refers to the importance of 'the scientific attitude' 
for J. A. T. Robinson, and to standards of proof in the exact 'positivist* sciences. But his own 
concerns are elsewhere. R. A. Ward defends in Jesus 'the naive world-view of his day* (Royal 
Theology). Sohaku Ogata in Z e n for the West (oddly) and Justin, in his Dialogue 
with Trypho (obviously) make no reference at all. 

Most, then, feel some reference to 'science* is obligatory, but in no detail, 
just a few names at most are needed; there is little attempt to integrate material under this 
head with the main argument. 

Language and translation and interpretation are refered to in most (Black 
-ham seems the only one content to suppose there is for him no difficulty.) Ward, Evdokimov 
and Nasr all subscribe to the view that 'meanings* are tied closely to particular words in part 
-icular languages, Ward indulging in rich diachronic syntheses. Pannenberg may be close to 
them in his talk of the 'linguistic structure of New Testament statements* and the 'Biblical 
meaning of the idea of God*. Heschel is liable to etymologise. On the other hand, Ogata is 
quite happy with a direct equivalence of ideas between Ekhart and Zen, there's no problem. 
Schillebeeckx willingly allows a considerable flexibility in the translation of one way of talk 
-ing about 'reality* into others, and is largely concerned with this process; but seems to acc 
-ept little help from other discussions of what constitutes language or translation. His answer 
comes partly in a field we have discussed elsewhere, the (common?) structure of human self- 
awareness. On this Baker could reassure him that what matters is as it ever was, there is no 
problem, we just do (or as simply do not?) understand past writers. Later he admits we may 
lose some overtones; but we cannot re-interpret, we can only take others' words as they stand. 
(And to make this point he himself uses several interpretative appositions... ) There are no 
references to pre- or post-C horn sky ian lingistic theorists in any of my selection. 

All refer at least in passing to individual experience, mostly 'religious'; 
and many talk of 'soul*, 'self', 'spirit' and so on. There are no analyses of the content of exp 
-erience, or the terms used either in Kee (despite its importance to his case; see above and 
below) nor in Pannenberg. Justin offers an intelligent critical analysis of talk of *re-incarnat 
-ion* but offers nothing on content to match say Paul or Augustine. Ward makes passing ref 
-erence to popular post-Freudian themes, such as the charge that evangelical theologians 
enjoy talking about judgment. On the other hand, I 'feel' Sen has helped me to understand 
something of the range of experience that is possible in Hinduism - but without giving me 
any way of checking that I have it right. Ogata is concerned with a much narrower range, 
but offers a clearer account that would, I think, allow someone to check whether he was on 
the proposed lines. There is an analysis (Aristotelian?) in Nasr of man as 'intelligence, will 
and speech*, that is unpacked to include quite a useful account of the importance of the last 
item. Schillebeeckx and Heschel are concerned in a more or less existentialist way with 'the 
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inner problematics of man's own existence', man’s questioning of himself, and his finding an 
answer only in God (so, throughout), A somewhat similar analysis underlies Pannenberg's insist 
-ence that the resurrection of Jesus as he presents it is the only satisfactory answer to the indiv 
-idual's self-questioning in the face of death. Baker includes a brief discussion of 'the self' 
and also of the physiology of sensation. Cobb discusses only a metaphysics of sensation and 
experience and agency, in the light of nuclear physics and modern bio-chemistry. There are 
passing references to Freud in Baker and in Heschel; Blackham includes him as a sort of secular 
saint ('friend'). The only writer who builds psychoanalytic theory into his thesis is Evdokimov, 
for whom adversary Freud is a foil to ally Jung. 

The most general terms of aesthetic appreciation ('beautiful' etc) occur in 
most, though I noted no specific instances in either Schillebeeckx, Pannenberg or Kee. How 
-ever, Schillebeeckx is certainly aware of contemporary (existentialist) literature, and takes 
it seriously (Sartre, de Beauvoir). Ward talks of 'creative inspiration', and seems to mean 
giving free rein (with no other than a dogmatic curb) to die imagination. (Kee seems to have 
a similar view of literary appreciation: 'it is not difficult to see' ideas similar to his own 'in 
the Old Testament'). Nasr, Ogata and Sen all include as integral an aesthetic appreciation of 
the world around; Nasr and Sen value their poetry highly, and the latter approves the theolog 
-ical use of imagery drawn from the practice of poetry. Cobb takes over a 'beauty' ethic 
from Whitehead (and Plato) though with some Christian reservations. It is largely visual beauty 
that affords the paradigm, and the paradigm situation is not explored. Baker lists more than 
once a wide range of aesthetic experiences, and seems genuinely aware of the content (though 
primarily as topics for prayer.) He too takes a (fairly detailed) analysis of artistic and craft 
creativity as a model for talk of God. Heschel and Blackham would agree that 'living' is itself 
a work of art - and for me Heschel's book was aesthetically the most pleasing, in the variety 
of its rhythms, its imagery mixed with philosophic abstraction, and its sentence-structures. 

It succeeds in being prophetic without being portentous, in presenting theology as a form of 
literary and not just of scribal activity. Blackham (like Schillebeeckx) takes actual books and 
plays seriously - not just the idea of them. Evdokimov is the widest ranging of them all, mov 
-ing from iconography to modern abstract art, and through the novels, drama and poetry of 
most of Europe. Only he and Blackham pay much explicit attention to any critical theory. 

Cobb discusses freedom in the face of possible implications of behavioural 
determinism; freedom is analysed quite usefully by Baker, and the implications of behavioural 
sciences receive a few pages' attention in Heschel, and passing reference in Schillebeeckx. 

For the rest, 'freedom' is simply asserted, and behaviourism ignored (it is especially odd to 
find only silence on this score both in Kee and Blackham.) 

All my writers refer at least in passing to society, if only in generalisations 
about 'religious experience' other than simply their own; Blackham to 'the consensus of man 
-kind down the ages on basic practical moral questions'. 'Zen is the essence of the oriental 
mind' avers Ogata. Butnoneseem to feel it necessary to quote evidence. They just 'know', it 
seems. As I've said already, this is especially strange in Kee, when his entire argument dep 
-ends on his account of what modem man can or cannot 'experience'. Blackham does quote 
a sociological survey of 'Membership Composition of the British Humanist Association'. Evdok 
-imov refers to anthropology and sociological theorising, but it tends to be at a very abstract 
level; on one occasion when he admits that an item is now suspect (a supposed matriarchal 
stage in civilisation) he actually insists that nonetheless the 'idea' is still valid (ie, convenient* 
irrespective of evidence. 
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Cobb is philosophically concerned with ’the future', the ongoing ’process'. 
Blackham and Evdokimov in their very different ways are concerned that the human (in their 
respective senses) possibilities are maintained and enhanced, promises fulfilled and threats 
averted. They are willing to spell this out in some detail. Heschel, Baker, Kee, Nasr, Sen 
and Schillebeeckx are in favour of an engagement in society and the world at large, but (what 
-ever else they might say) only explain it in terms of the fulfilment the individual may find 
there. Pannenberg insists that the eschatological element in early Christian faith be maintain 
-ed; but in this book deals only with the individual concerned with his own future death. There 
is little effort to sort out what effects present lines of development may have on 'the faithful', 
nor on what they might do to maintain and propagate the faith, let alone put it to what might 
count as wider practice. This reserve about implications is maintained by the majority des 
-pite the fact that all agree that their religious or humanist views have a wide ethical out 
-reach. (Even Ogata’s Zen withdrawal has its effects on one’s relations with people inside and 
outside the monastry, and ones attitudes to the world around.) 

Detailed proposals for behaviour (less rather than more forward-looking) 
appear in Kee, Blackham, Baker, and to some extent in Ward. Only Blackham does much to 
show how these hang together. Part of the attractiveness I find in Evdokimov and in Heschel 
(apart from their saying things I already agree with... ) consists in the explicitness and live 
-liness of the attitudes they express, even though these are not pegged to detailed proposals. 
Although in its overt philosophy and style of arguing Evdokimov’s writing is very foreign to 
me, by making explicit the practical attitudes inherent in the theology, he makes it easier 
for me to see what he is getting at than do for instance Cobb or Kee. Ward and Sen share this 
ability to some extent. Whatever their actual philosophical theology, they do in effect analyse 
partially but not reductively in terms of ethics, moral attitudes. I have already stressed the 
interpretative importance of this. 

There is, however, very little overt discussion of philsophical ethics. The 
fact-value question is touched on by Blackham, who wants a more ’naturalistic' positions than 
Hume’s: a more ’rational* one. There is quite a long critical discussion by Kee of so-called 
'positivist' ethics, and the views of R. B. Braithwaite and P M vanBurenfc development of them. 
In fact Cobb more nearly takes the line that Kee seems to be criticising than the former two 
do. Kee himself offers nothing better. He sa s choice of ’transcendence' is 'non-natural’ but 
'is confirmed by experience*. Baker is concerned to discuss the detailed problem of the logic 
of ’laws and situations'. He, and Ward insist that 'ought* (’owes*) must point to some object 
-ive creditor. Ward, Nasr, Justin, Evdokimov, Baker and Schillebeeckx all seem to accept 
'objective' (’naturalist*) norms. For Cobb, 'ought' is related to feelings; and his naturalism 
allows him the splendid conclusion that 'self-interest is metaphysically excluded' (but then 
compare Baker, much happier with it - at times.) 

Ward and Pannenberg are both primarily concerned with the historical rec 
-ords of Jesus and of the early Christians, and the factual veracity of these documents is im 
-portant. They deal with the difficult field of the history of ideas, not just with what was 
said, but with what was meant, and what that can mean for us. Baker ranges wider, but two- 
fifths of his long book overlaps with the matter of die former two: the life and teaching of 
Jesus, and the interpretation of the Resurrection claims. 

Evdokimov, Sen, Nasr, Kee, Blackham (and Ogata very briefly) include 
historical surveys of the development of ideas in general over long periods. However 'perspect 
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-ivaT some of these may be, they are concerned to argue against opposed views, and not 
simply assert This is how I happen to see it.' Schillebeeckx and Heschel are much more 
writing essays for the present day, with historical material left understood; but allusions are 
scattered all through. Justin was doing much the same for his day; but he too seems quite sure 
that his interpretation of Jewish scripture refers to what actually happened and what was act 
-ually meant. 


Cobb is doing philosophy (’natural theology’) in a sense which he disting 
-uishes from the historical study of traditional texts; but he is at the same time interpreting 
Whitehead, and appealing to ’the general experience of mankind' - and these are both hist 
-orical procedures. Time and history are important in the ’process'. The 'school' of philo 
-sophy from within which Cobb is writing is more speculative and revisionary than the sort of 
analytical 'ordinary language’ philosophy that I have mostly attempted to display in this book. 
But (as is often pointed out) like every other philosophical tradition, it includes similar con 
-ceptual analyses. It seems to stem from the stage in English philosophy from which Wittgen 
-stein rebelled (logical atomism, Russell, collaborator with Whitehead.) But it also has points 
of contact with European phenomenology and structuralism (Cobb quotes Colin Wilson on 
Whitehead’s 'own existentialism’; Merleau-Ponty found Whitehead sympathetic; compare too 
Piaget, though the latter’s attempts to analyse the structure of experience in the world is more 
widely based and tested.) 

Heschel and Schillebeeckx write from within the modern European philo 
-sophical tradition just refered to, and quote its leading thinkers: philosophy provides them 
with a point of contact for sharing faith, the point of man's questions about himself in his 
world. Pannenberg concentrates more narrowly on man’s question of his own existence in the 
face of death (though oddly, without reference to Heidegger; he does quote Jaspers.) Schille 
-beeckx also has Aquinas to debate with. His discussion of Honest to God does not, of 
course, involve him in much recent English philosophy:'positivism' is considered in an aside. 
But an account of what 'a human person is' involves an analysis of person-talk, and an enquiry 
into the possibility of a non-relativistic ’knowledge of God' is at the same time an analysis 
of 'knowing' that has parallels with English linguistic analysis. The same may be said of 'the 
meaning of describing' in Heschel, and his insistence on the necessary answerability of quest 
-ions. Pannenberg simply objects to 'positivism', while accepting unquestioningly a positivist 
account of scientific method. However, when a concept is unacceptable, it can be dealt with 
by a reductive analysis ('essence' and 'nature*). 

Kee is also concerned at some length to demolish a rather strawy positivism, 
discusses analytical philosophy of religion, and graciously commends Wittgenstein for intro 
-ducing a ’potentially creative phase of the relationship between philosophy and theology... 
unfortunately there has been little interest in this debate among continental theologians. * He 
also refers in passing to 'phenomenology'. Blackham places himself with Hume and Mill, as 
an empiricist aiming for rationalism; hoping, for instance, to achieve an ethics less arbitrary 
than Hume would apparently allow, but not overstressing the power of 'reason'. On the other 
hand he feels Sartre has been distorted by centuries of Christian faith. There is no overt refer 
-ence to analytical philosophy, not even to that of A. J. Ayer. 

Evdokimov and Justin are firmly platonist, though we have noted the latter's 
anti-platonic analysis of 'soul*. The former also gives an account of 'person', 'individual' and 
’self' in existentialist terms (from Marcel), and debates with Sartre and de Beauvoir. Nasr is, 
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(I take it) more Aristotelian; but when he discusses such classical themes as ‘intelligence, 
will, speech’, ’free-will and determinism’, ’grace and works’, it is not simply revisionary. 

In Hinduism, I have suggested, there appears much less by way of a philo 
-sophy that one might ’use’ as a ’tool’: the philosophy and theology go hand in hand. None 
the less Sen devotes a chapter to ’The Six Systems of Philosophy', and the Nyaya is said to be 
devoted to a syllogistic logic like Aristotle’s, the Vaiseshika to a form of atomism. Then 
Ogata is ideallist (or, in one sense, ’realist’), supporting the practice of Zen on a metaphysic 
of non-dualist 'mind*. But the logic of koans seem oddly like Wittgensteinian linguistic 
therapies used for psychological aims; tension is built up by language deliberately ’sent on 
holiday' until you realise you are ’asking the wrong question’. 

Baker precedes on the basis of educated Anglican common-sense, without 
much use of the tools available in Oxford for criticising - or appreciating it. However, he 
does analyse terms like’transcendence’, ’timeless’, ’is-ought’, ’self’, ’self-assertion', 'self 
-ish’, 'freedom', ’explanation and description’, and gives a slightly strained account of fals 
-ification and its relevance. Ward quotes no philosopher more recent than Aristotle, and then 
only for the meaning of a word; but is willing when it suits to analyse a term for ’what it must 
most naturally mean and imply’ - eg, ’wrath’. 

It seems to me significant that in almost every case these very varied writ 
-ers touch on most and often all the fields I have distinguished, and frequently on many of the 
sub-fields within them. So as not to over-stress the breadth of their concern I have had at the 
same time to point out omissions and shallowness of treatment. I shall procede to show how they 
all stand in need of a deeper and more critical appreciation of the methods and criteria involv 
-ed. But I take it that I have demonstrated my claim that theology as 
it is practised is concerned explicitly or implicitly with many other 
areas,* and that it cannot limit itself to some pure essence or core; 
nor to any one companion discipline. 

It is also, I think, significant, that under my succeeding headings the var 
-ious authors often (not always) fell most naturally into different groupings each time. It is 
not the case that one pattern or even one set of patterns of relationship between theology and 
other disciplines obtains. Each of these writers has his own priorities. That he shares an approa 
-ch with three others in one field by no means ensures that he will be with any of them in the 
next. 


And yet it is as obvious that these theologians can be usefully considered 
together, and that themes and attitudes and methods and criteria do recur. Only there is no 
simple way of appreciating, criticising or doing these theologies - not if they are to be 
thoughtfully done. 


B METHODS AND CRITERIA 

It is necessary to consider critically questions of methods and their similar 
-ities and differences, along the lines I have briefly surveyed. Here I am only able to illus 
-trate some strands, and point out a few others. 

Theology as such 

None of these writers has worked as though theology as a whole, or their own 
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in particular, constituted an isolated ’language game*. However special they might feel Bib 
-lical Hebrew and Greek or Koranic Arabic to be, they have written in an ordinary language, 
and in some cases have allowed their books to be translated into the 'ordinary languages' of 
other cultures. In fact, there are often explicit claims that their theology is concerned with 
’all* (so. Cobb, Schillebeeckx, Pannenberg, Blackham, Ward.) Nasr and Evdokimov both see 
theology itself as the integrator of all knowledge. 

In the light of this, their failure by and large to consider or at least display 
their methods and criteria at all systematically (let alone their relation to the methods and 
criteria used in the other fields they touch on) is particularly depressing. It is not even delib 
-erate. And without any such systematic investigation of relationships, the chance of theology 
exercising effectively in practice the possible function of a disciplined pragmatic co-ordinator 
that I suggested is unlikely to be fulfilled. Admittedly, some of these writers have wide inter 
-ests, as I have noted. But the connections they suggest remain haphazard and random: at 
best one might say 'intuitive', save that many are more nearly counter-intuitive for me. And 
the burden of proof of plausibility rests with die suggester. It is of course impossible for me to 
prove my negative case; I can only ask the reader to check the works I cite - or others; or 
to accept the implications of my preceding and ensuing survey. (It certainly could be the case 
that I am blind or insensitive.) 

It so happens that Evdokimov is the only writer in my group who might read 
-ily have represented the classical 'apophatic* tradition (’negative theology*); but here he is 
writing 'kataphatically' ('from revelation'). Nasr makes the proper point that it is only some 
sort of 'veil' on us that can be said to obscure God - but is confident that Islam can by God’s 
act avoid any resultant danger of anthropomorphism. Classical Christian teaching on the 
'incomprehensibility' of God depended very much on a choice of polar oppositions (we are 
passible, God is not; we are tangible, God is not; and so on.) But it did in fact much more 
accurately represent the complex situation of people trying to talk together about God, than 
does the easy assumption that of course we can - or the equally easy assumption that of course 
we cannot(Kee). Neither Aquinas* over-optimistic discussion of analogy nor I.T.Ramsey's 
more cautious account of 'models and qualifiers* (the latter available for fifteen years or more) 
receive any serious attention; (I think Kee, only, refers to the latter.) So Baker for instance is 
able to assert 'the clear meaning of the term "God"' as a self-styled rationalist, who needs, 
it seems, only to decide what is rational. Blackham in fact is best on the problem of unans 
-werable questions, and readily admits their inescapability. Schillebeeckx 'knows* that God 
loves without changing. Pannenberg, faced only with a blunt positivism, can happily dismiss 
it, and assume that there will be no other challenge to his ontology and epistemology. 

I suggested above that the distinction between 'descriptive' and prescriptive' 
metaphysics was useful if it represented an informal sliding scale rather than an absolute con 
-trast. Only Cobb, who is being explicitly philosophical, seems to see his task as (descriptive) 
'conceptual clarification'; and, as I have also suggested, process philosophy actually comes 
towards the prescriptive end of the scale. Because elsewhere not even a relative distinction of 
this kind is made, there is inevitably a sense of strain in all these writers when they try to 
interpret their tradition. If what you describe in it is also what you feel you must prescribe 
or at least commend as true of all reallity, then you are liable to be over-anxious to find 
what suits (compare Baker on the resurrection narratives, and Pannenberg, too, though he is 
more careful; Kee on finding his views in the Old Testament; Evdokimov on imago dei 
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in the New Testament). It would be much better if a theologian were to describe clearly the 
areas of his tradition and contemporary culture from which he intended to draw; describe his 
own favoured position and its intended past and present links (and future ramifications) and its 
over all coherence; and then urge it. Otherwise the pretence that one is describing one's trad 
-ition or 'reality' or one in terms of the other should be dropped in favour of a frank prescript 
-ivism. (Description and revision remain on a scale; but the two extremes can be very far apart). 

The supposition that your tradition provides you with clear terms in which 
to describe 'the meaning of it all’ (Baker, Pannenberg, Justin, Nasr, Heschel) is of course 
mainly to blame: most importantly to blame in its ignoring of the conflicting variety of hum 
-an experience and religious expression and the 'meanings' of 'meaning'; we return to this 
theme among these writers a little later. 

Evdokimov, Heschel, Justin, Sen, and to a lesser extent Ward and Black 
-ham give to me the impression that they enjoy their tradition; Baker, Cobb, Schillebeeckx 
and the rest much less - they seem to enjoy thinking about it rather than it itself (and I know 
the temptation). I do not ask for this to be taken as an 'objective' assesment, though the 
grounds have been given in part A of this survey. But in the absence from all of any clear acc 
-ount of the sorts of things they might take their theology to be doing, it is the ones who seem 
to celebrate their faith that must seem most persuasive. Another reader might, I grant, see 
glad celebration where glum cerebration is all that I find. 

So much for these writers in the heartlands of their theology. I find very 
little systematic concern with the issues that remain when theology's overlaps with other disc 
-iplines have been accounted for. It is not that I expect a treatise on method as a preface 
to every theological book (though compare John McIntyre’s The Shape of Christology). 
Put I would like to see some recognition that there are questions to be asked. Instead, you are 
too often fobbed^off with the impression that the only questions around are obviously irrelevant. 

I hope my preliminary survey (A) has shown that it is possible to appreciate 
positively work that seems to have been done unsystematically. My worry is that these theo 
-logians, like many more, either expect to be read uncritically (which is bad for them as well 
as for their readers) or expect to be criticised only at a few points chosen by themselves. It is 
then too easy to take or to leave each writer entire. To sift them, to relate them to one an 
-other, still more to relate them to other fields demands far more sympathy and good will at 
the outset than any writer should expect. 

I consider then, next, and briefly, the methods and criteria they use (or 
neglect) in the references they make (quite frequently, I have shown) to surrounding fields 
of concern, research and construction. 

History 

All these writers are concerned to tell us things that really happened, mean 
-ings that really were intended or could have been understood. Of the three who include most 
historical material (Ward, Pannenberg, Baker) only the latter two discuss questions of perspect 
-ive and presupposition; only Baker and Schillebeeckx seem aware that this can be sorted out 
in detail, as a matter of ascertainable kinds and degrees. Pannenberg and Nasr allow the only 
alternative to their view to be (again) a 'positivism' that one merely needs to decide to refuse. 
However, it is a 'true' account that each claims to present in attempting to persuade their 
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fellow men, a perspective justified by evidence; (I take it that this is so too of Kee on what 
the Old Testament picture may be ’seen as'; and of Evdokimov on the evidential value of the 
discarded theory of universal matriarchy.) None of these writers suggests that he need only 
write an historical novel, or sketches for one (though Evdokimov does announce that history 
hides what is really going on .) Only Baker takes much trouble to show how he is trying to 
avoid mere story-telling in period costume. 

Baker has a good discussion, for instance, of the issues involved in relating 
Jesus to and distinguishing him from contemporary Judaism (though I still think it is better done 
in my own The Church and Jesus). Unhappily, when it comes to'the Resurrection'he 
is still able to write, 'The event may be unique, mysterious, supernatural; but every principle 
of historical argumentation demands that it be true'. None of the principles he has discussed 
warrant this claim, and it remains mere rhetoric. No one has yet shown how history-writing 
can get under way unless it excludes anomolous'events', or at least, events under anomolous 
descriptions; let alone use them to 'explain' anything else. Pannenbeig tries to circumvent 
this by reference to the statistical character of scientific 'laws': but the historian is still bound 
by dependence on them. It is of course entirely possible to write tales that defy our common 
experience of regularity; but history-writing cannot abandon this negative criterion and survive. 
Without it, anything goes. One is free to say, so much the worse for history. But these writers 
seem to claim the status of objectivity without accepting the concomitant responsibilities. 

Ward is probably the worst offender. He is able to write on the same page 
'When we study the scriptures, which should be uppermost in our minds, the attitude of reas 
-oning and judgment, or that of believing them?' and 'Verse 56 is probably Matthew's com 
-ment... but the parallel Mark 14:49 comes from our Lord's lips. * He does not explain at 
all how you know even what it is that you are being asked to believe 'without reasoning and 
judgement ; and when he comes to an issue where he obviously did need to reason and judge, 
he does not tell us how he reached his result. 

Baker, as I've mentioned, discusses usefully similarity and dissimilarity 
and also coherence as historical criteria, in principle and in detail. He makes the common 
mistake of supposing form criticism' must be about patterns and shapes, rather than in fact 
'form- al', stylistic. I suspect that even this engagement with historical method would be 
termed 'scribalism' by Evdokimov, who happily and without argument cites gnostic texts as 
’the word of the Lord*. 

Another escape from history is the broad generalisation, for instance about 
Greek or Hebrew thought (Heschel, Pannenberg) or what the Bible is really about (Heschel, 

Kee, Schillebeeckx) or 'the mainstream of humanism' (Blackham). That the history of ideas 
is susceptible to such treatment is taken for granted (though contrast some proper agnosticism 
in Sen.) 


Again here, and in each succeeding section, a negative charge, claiming 
neglect (or ignorance) cannot be proved in this book by me, it can only be checked by the 
reader. All I can do is say that I find very little awareness of current debates about historical 
methods or conclusions, other than in the occasional very crude generalisation. Methods used 
in arguments that I have been able to find and cite are often arbitrary and undefended. 

The Future 

If tools for sorting out the past are lacking, there is small chance of dealing 
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with the future other than piece-meal as time passes. Sen refuses any forecast, save that 'the 
craving for the Supreme cannot die'- without telling us whether he has warrants or is exerc 
-ising blind faith or talking theological ’grammar'. Blackham properly distinguishes between 
visionary utopias which set an ideal, and the down-to-earth details of for instance the Buchanan 
report on British traffic problems in the early 60's f attempting to ensure the realisation of the 
better human possibilities among those which current trends suggested were feasible. Kee's 
'transcendence' at least implies a continuing improvement on present performance, but the 
direction is left (perhaps advisedly) somewhat nebulous. In fact, the instances he choses to 
back his discernment of the trend (new left, caring organisations, Zen and general youth rel 
-igiosity) are all very immediate and individual. There is no argument as to whether social 
conditions could or could not be changed so as to make this 'transcendence' a readier possib 
-ility for others. Actually, there is no theoretical argument in Blackham, either, to defend his 
emphasis on small-scale local aims for his humanist groups. Baker's present concerns are sim 
-ilar; but he looks forward more pessimistically (and very briefly) to a soulless bureaucracy, 
yet without reference to any supporting research, nor explanation of the intended status of his 
speculation. Rhetorical questions about the value of leisure without hard graft to provide a 
contrast are far too facile. Baker does not bother to say if they are important enough for him 
to have checked whether any investigation has been done, nor even whether the terms of the 
question are clear enough for research to be attempted, 'Have Christians nothing to say about 
all this** he asks (rhetorical question number eight) and seems to expect an intuitive bourgeois 
agreement with the drift of his doubts about the way things seem to be going downhill. (But 
evoking an intuitive aristocratic or intuitive proletarian disgreement would be as unuseful.) 

The theme of Pannenberg's book can be represented in the words of his in 
-sistence that we are faced with the question 'whether... we are able to hold onto the tension 
that binds this past event (Jesus* resurrection) with the end of the world which has not yet arr 
-ived.' Pannenberg is determined to interpret New Testament eschatology positively, rather 
than demythologise or ignore it. He feels he can do this because it concerns an inescapable 
human (existential) dissatisfaction with finitude, ’whether the individual may expect a fulfil 
-ment of his destiny as man beyond death. * But I could find no treatment of the (equally or 
more pressing) problems of albeit relative fulfilment here and soon, the relation of very spec 
-ific human hopes and aspirations to the message of the risen Christ. (I bought eagerly Jurgen 
Moltmann's Hope and Planning, expecting again a more down-to-earth treatment out 
of the marriage of a similar new appraisal of eschatology with Ernst Bloch’s marxism - to find 
a brief collection of generalities in the exiguous title essay at the end of the volume.) 

Again, one might expect Cobb's 'process theology' with its stress on aims 
and ultimate harmony, on the possibilities of self-determination, of choice leading to harm 
-onious fulfilment, to try to engage with the problems of obtaining and using accounts of the 
actual possibilities that may be open, however endless the total process is supposed to be. 

But the stress seems to be on articulating for deeper enjoyment the experience of the God whose 
process it is all taken to be; rather than working out the best terms for helping the process on. 

Evdokimov is too sure that history contains only concealment of what is 
really going on, to relate it to what he hopes for; contrast his quotation of de Chardin with 
his opposing pictures of secular and salvation history, dehumanisation alongside evangelisation. 
Heschel starts with the possibilities for man suggested by Europe’s last forty years, and sees us 
engaged in a drama, needing to experience what happens as 'events’. But the point of it all 
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is the attainment of true subjectivity (compare Schillebeeckx). 

I get the impression from all these writers that 'the rest of the world' is a 
back-projection screen whose direction, however set or free, purposed or random, I cannot 
affect, but only play my part more or less richly. Risking being lost in the background or lost 
by it, at best I can arrange little sub-scenes with a few actors close to me. Now this may arg 
-uably be our situation. But it is not argued, only assumed; and assumed even when some of 
its contraries are explicitly if superficially asserted. Then it might also be argued that this 
impression given faithfully mirrors the waning influence of religious groups and patterns of 
belief. But if that too is fact, it does not on its own show that quietism must be adopted. 

Ethics 


If you act now to maintain your integrity, however defined, without supp 
-osing you can forsee the situation with which this will face you tomorrow (save that you may 
still have some integrity to maintain tomorrow as well) and if you feel you cannot forsee the 
effects of this on your fellows next year, nor guarantee to effect them in any chosen way; then 
your ethical thinking, decisions, actions are likely to be severely limited. 

'The great holy war is the inner one', announces Hasr. Conduct matters^ 
says Sen, on the way to the final stage of m ukti, fulfilment. I suppose the ultimate with 
-drawal inwards is Ogata's Zen dissuasion from the clinging to the final shell of self as such c 
Kee's way of 'transcending' what one might 'naturally' do remains enigmatic to the end, but 
the hint of 'many forms of existentialism' suggests that it is anything that takes you on from a 
rule-bound role, without, as we have seen, much guidance on sorting out actual directions, 

There are the beginnings of a much fuller discussion in Pannenberg, with 
an insistence that Jesus* teaching would need different sorts of working out in different circum 
-stances, including situations where society could and ought to be changed. Schillebeeckx 
criticises any ready link of Catholicism with conservatism, insists society may need to be 
changed; but also that ethical awareness demands an 'absolute' origin. There is an even strong 
-er insistence in Heschel.that 'I am commanded, therefore I am. * And this, he says, should 
include such precise things as embarassment at disparities of wealth and poverty. Evdokimov 
is certain that all culture is to be fulfilled in the church, there can be no dualism ignoring or 
absorbing the world. But this is not spelled-out. Cobb devotes a full section to ethical theory 
(forty pages) - but it is 'personal ethics’. The widest discussions are in Baker, though the 
toughest and most precise and the widest range is in Blackham. 

If your concern is with the inner life of individuals in a settled - and limit 
-ed - social context, then you are not likely to be worried about methods of ethical debate. 
There are occasional references to the problem of relating facts and values (Baker, Evdokimov, 
Cobb, Kee, Blackham) but only Heschel seems to see it as a continuing and urgent one. The 
advantage of a clear and settled is-ought distinction is that it allows you to take seriously many 
views, in different social contexts. But baker for instance has discussed good and evil in terms 
of needs and desires before he comes to 'ought' and 'is': they serve as an introduction to guilt 
and forgiveness. But Baker 'knows* that sex is not a 'need', not a really basic fact about man 
on a par with the need for stable conditions for bringing up children. He is also sure that he 
can argue to the minimum rules required to ensure a full existence. Unless you rule out abort 
-ion there is no way to exclude compulsory mass euthanasia: 'the facts' demand that the line 
be drawn where he wants it. 
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These instances show the dangers in any unreflective fact-value continuum- 
'the facts' get distorted. Baker's footnote on unnecessary 'sex’ ignores much study on the ram 
-ifications of sexuality; in context he seems even to ignore reproduction. And the line he draws 
against abortion ('morally indistinguishable from exposing healthy infants') might (factually) 
as aiguably be drawn against allowing any (healthy) ovum to be released unfertilized. There 
is a similar instance (with even less argument) on 'natural law' or 'objective norms' in others 
of these writers (Evdokimov, Schillebeeckx, Nasr.) Kee supposes that the non-natural trans 
-cendental value judgement is 'justified (or invalidated) by subsequent experience' without 
saying how it can be if it is non-natural. 

The potential positive advantage of the is-ought distinction is lost; no real 
attempt is made to deal with the variety of ethical positions within the faiths represented, 
still less those around. On the other hand a pluralistic naturalism (aspects of factual agreement 
and evaluation are more or less present in all judgments, but differently in different people) 
would allow a full appreciation of the 'agreed facts’, and the 'disputed facts' and the varieties 
of evaluation. But what we have instead is a confused naturalism, that tends always to 
ignore agreed facts, or distort the agreed statements of them; and most importantly, to ignore 
the factual problem of pluralism. The worst confusion of ethical naturalism is the assumption 
that all men are naturally like me in every respect that is important; and if not. are going 
against their true nature. Therefore, if I agonise ethically about my own integrity, I am con 
-cemed with Everyman in his most pressing concern. This confusion is widely represented. 

Natural Science. 

The non-human facts are taken seriously by Blackham, pointing up the power 
and the limitations of scientific accounts of them. And of course a particular revisionary. meta 
-physic of scientific activity is the theme of Cobb’s book. Otherwise scientific research is seen 
mainly as a creator of moral problems to be sketched but not dealt-with. The imputation of 
blame allows the full challenge of scientific method, with its deep human involvement and 
common testing, to be by-passed. Blackham suggests that 'love... is warranted by human 
experience' (it stands up to some sort of testing ?) and wants to be more rationalist, more like 
a scientist, in ethics than was Hume, Kee, we’ve noted, thinks the choice of transcendence 
can be validated. Pannenberg is as sure as most continental European theologians that what he 
proposes is not myth in any scientifically excluded sense; but without explaining either. None 
of these theologians seems to realise that he is much of the time more nearly telling a story, 
or discussing the plot for a play; nor that die rest of the time there are agreed or agreeable 
(if unwelcome) facts at stake, that need to be properly established under appropriate descrip 
-tions. There is far too easy an assumption of objectivity at the heart of theologising, too 
ready an ignoring of the demands of the objectivity that does obtain in the border areas. 

Sociology 


Playing fast and loose with facts is tnost reprehensible when it is the facts 
concerning our fellow men that are at issue. I have already mentioned Evdokimov's retention 
of a convenient matriarchal stage in the growth of human civilisation, despite the anthropo 
-logists abandonment of the idea in the face of contrary evidence. He also assumes that 'all' 
anthropologists would support his use of 'myth'. In fact, just because he is opposing theologic 
-al ’types' to popular stereotypes, he is readier than others on my list to acknowledge variet 
-ies in contemporary society. He does indeed object to Kinsey's type of research, but only 
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when its findings are taken as normative without further question. 

The fault of most of these writers is their easy reliance on simple intuitive 
generalisation about human religious or general experience or aspirations, Kee's dogmatism 
on this issue- he just knows that some sorts of experience are impossible - has already been 
discussed. But it is as arbitrary when Cobb tells us, ’Man does seem naturally religious, and 
this does mean among other things that he experiences life as in relation to superhuman power.' 
Heschel creates a vital and often compelling phenomenology of his own reflective conscious 
-ness, one that may well marry with the reflection on reflection of more men than just exist 
-entialist philosophers, and he is also aware of the importance of the behavioural sciences - 
and yet assumes at this point that his self-awareness is Man’s. Nor does he for instance tell us 
how he knows that ’The first thought that a child becomes aware of is his being called. ’ And 
not only is there a slide from ’me’ to 'everyone', there is a skid between ideal and actual, 
for me and for others. 

Schillebeeckx objects to a humanist account of experience that precludes 
God by definition; and like Heschel, stresses reflection. He is as sure that he can answer out 
of his head 'what human experience is'. And one question by Simone de Beauvoir is all the 
evidence needed to show that a desire to see God is a 'constitutive essential feature’ of a hum 
-an self-understanding. 

Nasr is as sure of a primal patriarchy as Evdokimov of the contrary; and that 
man was originally monotheist. He knows the needs of feminine nature, as Baker does those of 
mankind. Justin and Blackham both latch onto ’the moral consensus of mankind'. Blackham is 
sure that ultimate questions persist and haunt the human mind. In fact he is the only one of 
these writers to make use of a piece of research into his group's membership, though Sen does 
take note of the class-structure of Hindu groups, and has, one gathers, pioneered a concern 
with the religion of the ordinary people. But he is still able happily to quote Tagore’s judg 
-ment that the Vedas were a 'poetic testament to a people’s collective reaction to the wonder 
and awe of existence’. And Ogata is as confident that Zen represents 'the essence of the orient 
-al mind', and encapsulates 'the origin of all religion’. 

Pannenberg assures us, among other items, that ’contemporary man... has 
been largely concerned with saving his being as person from the tendencies of modern society 
toward the objectification of all relationships of life; and that 'modem man apparently lives 
surprisingly well without being disturbed by die question of death’ - with the stress on ’appar 
-ently'. Baker assumes it is worth just guessing how 'Man' ’might quite easily and naturally 
have arrived at his belief in gods. ’ The guess then becomes part of the ongoing argument. I 
have already referred to his reiterated fear that group existence may obliterate what is most 
precious in human life. There is (as he notes) some evidence that animals react badly to over 
-crowding. No human researches are referred to; nor evidence that suggests the animals’ res 
-ponse differs with different kinds of social pressure. British upper-middle-class attitudes are 
universalised. About the only item I welcomed in Ward was his dismissal of the myth of the 
people who want ’the simple teaching of Jesus' - however Baker knows there are many who do. 

It is not that these writers have deliberately chosen sociological 'holism' 
and merely omitted the evidence. Their sympathies are often explicitly with forms of indiv 
idualism. They have adopted in effect a sort of holistic individualism, ’mankind’ is an entity 
formed in their own image; and this is so obvious to them that it needs no warrants. For all 
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the talk we find in some of them on the theme of reflection, they seem extraordinarily un 
-aware of their own social conditioning in detail and its bearing on their judgments (though 
some do see it as a theoretical posibility), None seem to find it necessary to ask how their 
class, or their sector of the academic community affects their analyses or constructions. 

I complained in my discussion of the sociology of religion of the poverty 
of the categories used by researchers, and suggested that theologians might suggest more sens 
-itive and illuminating ones. Yet here there is only the occasional uncritical use of terms such 
as 'myth' and 'the wholly other’; and certainly no attempt to improve the conceptual appar 
-atus. (Evdokimov's critique of stereotypes of femininity is a possible exception; but it is based 
on a preference for ideal types instead.) The defects that I have illustrated in history-writing, 
in concern for the future and in ethical analysis are all, I suggest, connected with this central 
failure. They are all part of a lack of concern for real people, for others as their own selves. 
And to the extent that theology is meant to be for people (it is hardly meant to help God know 
himself in the view of most practioners) this means a most serious weakness in theology itself. 

If that seems unduly severe, I can only hope that the theologians concerned, 
and others so very like them, do really care about creating theology for people, and so would 
want this failure pointed out. I do not pretend, either, to have at my disposal all the inform 
-ation which would support or falsify the explicit or implicit claims they make. That is their 
task. I have some evidence for the variety of religious expression experience and aspiration 
that I say obtains. I have none to warrant easy generalisations about all men, save the one to 
the effect that all simple generalisations about people's religion are as yet unjustified and are 
prima facie unlikely ever to be. 

Psychology 

The soul-self-inner life defence of religious belief and claims to religious 
experience recur frequently in my selection of writers; in Schillebeeckx, although this includes 
the inner experience of interpersonal relationships; in Pannenberg, where men ’must* raise 
the question of death, as part of the structure of their self-conscious existence; in Kee where 
the individual confirms without social check (it seems) his choice of transcendence; in Sen, 
on Brahman-Atman; in Ogata, on sat or i; in Baker where the awareness of a lack of 
centre or the ’living self of which ones becomes conscious' provides the starting point for his 
case;and in Heschel, Evdokimov, Ward, Cobb. The traditional line is often modified, and 
a body-mind dualism refused, and a social context is affirmed. But it is still inner experience 
that needs or can have no check against anyone else's that matters. There is some discussion 
in terms of chosen contemporary philosophy (phenomenological, process, Oxford analytical) 
of self-awareness, freedom, choice. Yet the real questions that behavioural studies and succ 
-esful behaviourist concepts pose are left untouched. 

No noticeable effects on method accompany the occasional passing reference 
to Freud. Jung’s stress on the importance of ’myth’ is welcomed by Evdokimov, but not Jung's 
willingness to allow you the myth that you or your analyst feels suits you. (Freud is a sort of 
anti-psychiatrist.) The possibility of creating theologies that are open and callenging to psych 
-ologically diverse sorts of individuals is missed, despite the heavy emphasis on 'the individ 
-ual* as such. 


Aesthetics 
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An aesthetic theory that does not simply say each to his taste' but tries to 
help each to a responsible appreciation of works of art could perhaps help the theologians in 
their task, as I have intimated. But this potential help is also ignored. 

Cobb's Whiteheadian beauty-ethic is built into his metaphysics: The paint 
-ing is far more beautiful than the wall because it incorporates into itself a far larger number 
of discrete elements' - and there is a 'stronger harmony'. But this is an aesthetics limited to 
a particular style of visual art, and as here expressed is far too narrow to include the range of 
aesthetic experience and appreciation and ambition that many find possible. Again, Blackham 
takes a wider field more seriously than do the others; but there is still a strong preference for 
'rational' rather than (apparently irrational) 'anti* art'or even impressionist art: the latter must 
be rational despite its overt intentions. Evdokimov inherits of course a theological critique of 
ikons; fascinating though this is, it is restricted to products intended to be seen in these precise 
ways; there is no contact with other schools or other forms of appraisal. But at least in these 
three the possibility is demonstrated of theologians using constructively and even creatively 
forms of aesthetic reflection.lt is not enough, I suggest, to allow that the religious is 'like' 
aesthetic absorption or creation (Baker, Sen, Ogata, Ward) - it is necessary to have thought 
out and be able to tell how, and in what ways. 

Language 

As already noted, my writers take it for granted that if they find the case 
they themselves are making comprehensible and persuasive, others will too. This assumption 
may in the event be fully justified, they may know their readership well; the work may self¬ 
select its readers. There is certainly little signin practice that they have found any need to 
'translate* for anyone who might differ on important presuppositions, whether factual, criter 
-ial or attitudinal. Of course some of the books are translations from one modern language 
into another; Sen wrote in English as in a foreign tongue. What I mean is, there is little or 
no space allotted to conceptual clarification apart from what may be inferred in the course of 
the argument, no attempt to relate theirs to other actual or possible conceptual schemes. 
Schillebeeckx debates with just the form of atheism found within a common west European 
framework of phenomenological existentialism; Kee debates Christian orthodoxy on the basis 
of an analysis of a handful of recent protestant radicals and his own guesses about what the 
english can understand. Blackham mentions the possibility of 'two cultures', but seems com 
-fortably at home throughout two-and-a-half thousand years of the humanist tradition' (some 
theists are allowed in; Marxist-Leninism is a deviant form.) They do not say that they have 
tried a painstaking interpretation in depth and found it unnecessary. They do not defend any 
Cartesian doctrine of innate ideas that might support such easy interchange of ideas. Perhaps 
the existentialists are taking as read similar basic structures of reflective consciousness, a 
universal 'problematics* of self-awareness, so that we must all be asking the same question 
or questions about ourselves. (I have suggested that empirical sociological research would be 
needed to follow up any such hunch.) 

Baker is one of the few to devote even a brief discussion to the question, 
('The Word and the words') - and I find it incoherent. True, he raises some relevant issues 
(’meaning for the utterer* as opposed to 'meaning for us now') but I think confuses them. 
Against Leonard Hodgson’s question, What must the truth have been if that is how it looked 
to men who thought and wrote like that ? he argues not about 'truth', but about 'meaning*. 

He is then right to insist that there is a sense in which 'what it meant’ is unchanging, we can 
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not get behind the words to a thought which could then be re-examined, and re-clothed in 
our own way. But Hodgson was not looking for a 'meaning behind the words' at all. We could 
as well rephrase his question, 'What must the truth have been if this is what people meant 
who thought and wrote like that?', and I have always taken it that he was asking for 'what 
was really going on', rather than directly for 'Truth* in a universal sense. (If it were the latter, 
we might be closer to a quest for ideas behind words, 'What It All Means* as 'the real mean 
-ing* of what they said. But that, I hope others and I have shown, is a false trail - for other 
reasons. If 'what does it all mean* w ere a proper question (and Baker himself is happy with 
a quest for 'ultimate truth') we could as properly ask how close what they said and meant 
could get us to it.) 

In fact the timelessness, the finality of'what someone meant' has no bear 
- ing on the question of reinterpretation. It is not the case that we from another culture must 
simply try to take ourselves back to that one original meaning, accepting as much as we are 
able straight, and leaving the rest untouched. It is the case that our position is very like that 
of others at the time of utterance. Their understanding of what was meant would always be a 
better or worse approximation, an interpretation. For sure, they could ask, perhaps, 'Is this 
what you mean(t)?', if they wanted to check whether they would mean something alike by 
the words uttered. And we can only enquire indirectly. But we may nonetheless have more 
material to go on than the utterer himself. If we were not able to produce better and better 
interpretations, we could never do what Baker asks us to, we could never hope to get anywhere 
near to 'what it meant*, nor tease out the elements and aspects that he insists we may find 
stimulating and usable. 

Baker is obviously right to oppose any easy assertion that the conclusions I 
reach for myself are 'what the biblical text is really saying' (contrast Kee, on 'what Christian 
faith means’). But we may certainly say, ’This is the meaning of the text for me, and it con 
-nects in these ways (more or less closely) with what I interpret the writer to have meant. * I 
may produce what looks like a completely new interpretation, and yet be able to show it is 
very close to ascertainable original meaning. 

I apologise for this lengthy debate with Baker in what are the concluding 
pages of the book. Although he does not add anything worth including in my main discussion 
of 'meaning' and so on, he has taken the trouble to consider some of the issues, and he copes 
better than does Cobb, who maintains a Whiteheadian belief in propositions that we supposedly 
entertain before clothing them in assertions, queries, complaints, etc.; and than Heschel, 
with a still more traditional conviction that ideas and problems are 'put into words' only to 
clarify them; and Ward, who is sure that some words are the only 'clothing* that some ideas 
can possibly wear. 


I should perhaps also mention that Justin has a theory of (allegorical) inter 
-pretation of scripture that is not limited to 'bald literalness*. 

Again, it only remains to suggest that a greater concern for people and their 
actual ways of thinking would induce a greater care for language and translation and interpret 
-ation in detail and in principle. Inaccessibility, 'take it or leave it* would be the conclusion 
of a long painstaking effort; and that there is no problem would be inferred from even more 
thorough investigation still. 
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Philosophical Analysis 

Analytical philosophy is considered at any length only by Kee, and by him 
mainly as already used in the discussion of Christian belief. He produces some fairly well 
argued expositions of other people’s cases; but his criticisms are less well done. Like some of 
the other writers, but with less excuse, he is too ready to chant ’positivism’. His own analysis 
of Christian faith turns out to be less well supported than that of van Buren, of whom it is just 
not true that he has failed to examine 'how the word "God” is used’. In fact van Buren's final 
sections (in The Secular Meaning of the Gospe 1) are very much more sensitive 
and fair to the traditional faith than are Kee's five pages in which he stoutly resists the tempt 
-ation to ’pursue this investigation of the signs of a seeking after transcendence in our contemp 
-orary culture. When he had noticed that Braithwaite, van Buren and others had not covered 
all the ground in their analyses (and Braithwaite made it clear he did not intend to) he could 
have tried to sort out the extent to which they do do justice to aspects of the material. He 
could then have built on that to produce an analysis that would cover a still wider range; and 
argued from that basis to the case of which he is convinced. Instead he labels their partial 
achievement a total failure, and feels free merely to substitute his own conclusions, without 
himself offering any sort of improved account of why his version is to be preferred. 

There are, as already noted, a number of quite serviceable analyses of terms 
like ’body’, ’soul*,’freedom’, ’nature', scattered through Baker, Evdokimov, Heschel, Justin, 
and Pannenberg. There are some less useful ones on ’selfishness’ (Baker), 'acts of knowing’ 
(SchillebeeckxXcompare Pannenberg). There is some awareness of the variety of uses of lang 
-uage in religion. But there is no thorough critical appraisal. 

There is no self-evident reason why these authors should have studied Austin 
Ryle or Wittgenstein - the latter are not infallible. If what they say is true it could be worked 
out by someone else, presumeably. There may be better approaches to a relevant critique of 
theological method. But it does seem to me that English-language linguistic philosophy has, as 
I have tried to show, touched on a large number of issues very relevant to theology of all kinds, 
and it would be silly to ignore it. And even more it seems to me that this philosophy has devel 
-oped ways for criticising its own methods. Theologians might do well at least to emulate that 
achievement in intention; but I have suggested, in practice, too. Radical Christian divines 
have in the recent past congratulated themselves on their readiness to question their basic 
materials. I think it is time we all looked at our basic and ancillary procedures. 

Conclusion 

I hope this does not all seem too unfair. I have learned a lot from some of 
these authors, and something from all. I have commended some of them in reviews. Even Kee 
and Baker, about whom I’ve been most disparaging have a certain curiosity value as period 
pieces, Baker especially for his quintessential Anglican confidence in his own good sense (and 
most of his reviewers delightedly reflected it.) But I could have found much strawier targets, 
much readier 'types’. Other books would have had different strengths, different weaknesses. 

I can only suggest, not prove, that the ones I have here surveyed show that theology can cover 
in fact at least the fields I have discussed, and stands in urgent need of the methods and the 
criteria I have proposed. Theology can be done thoughtfully in ways that are very likely thought 
-fully doing all sorts of other things. 
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VI BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The books here are listed for their relevance to (not necessarily support 
for) my account of theological method, and are sometimes starred •*•«***«■ f or that relev 
-ance (and not by way of any other commendation.) They are mostly listed by the main 
and sometimes by the subordinate heads of section IV. They are not in alphabetical order; if 
an author is sought, there is an index. Some of the books are discussed in the texts. Occasion 
-ally I have thought it worth including a brief discussion here. 

I 

Marc BLOCH, The Historian's Craft, Manchester U.P. 1954, was my first introduction 
to any study of any method: and is very good "** 

F. Gerald DOWNING, 'Games Families the Public and Religion’, Philosophy XLVII 1972.*** 
F.G.HEALEY,Preface to Christian Studies, Lutterworth 1971, mostly a survey of 
results on Christian origins, very little even indirectly on methods and criteria. Disappointing. 
Bernard LONERGAN, Method in Theology, Darton Longman & Todd 1972. I have not 
read his earlier Insight, where some of his arguments are founded. A careful attempt to 
distinguish 'functional specialties' involves as careful an acknowledgment of their similarities 
and connections. Very good, despite his a-priorism and limited wider references 
Anders NYGREN, Meaning and Method, Epworth 1972. Prolix if sound introduction; 
becomes concrete only in the last 30 pages on 'motifs', and then very questionable. 

T. F. TORRANCE, Theological SciencejOUP 1969. Uncritically praised, save by David 
Jenkins in New Christian May 14th 1970 ('narcissistic and schizoid'), processes Jesus into 
the datum for a purely rational scheme of dogma; refuses the world around 
David JENKINS various works, including Living with Questions, SCM 1969 .** 

John McINTYRE, The Shape of Chris to logy, SCM 1965 (see text for comment) *** 

K.E.KIRK (ed) The Study of Theology Hodder 1939 in some ways better than Healey’s 
(does include an essay on psychology) Blondel, Bergson & James are the most recent philosophers. 
Nothing on method. 

Ninian SMART, The Phenomenon of Religion ,Macmillan 1973 . Attempts a careful 
distinction between 'religion' as the study of beliefs, and 'theology' as their expression - but 
in fact displays their overlaps. And since both include study, analysis, reflection, empathy; 
and just to ponder and 'entertain' a belief is in many traditions a 'theological' activity, the 
line is blurred; even more so when each uses the methods I discuss here. Perhaps a difference 
in expectation of commitment to be expressed, elicited or confirmed. 'Describing and explain 
ing* is very like (theological) teaching - even to the bracketting of 'truth'. Good on Method 
and Matter. *** 

John BOWKER, The Sense of God, OUP 197 3 Deals with a number of human disciplines. 
But collocated rather than integrated, critical questions of (comparative) method left unasked. 
Eg, is the phenomenologist’s 'bracketting' theoretically feasible and/or achieved in practice? 
Can one draw material conclusions from a method (compare Ricoeur, below); particularly 
when Bowker himself makes some play of the anthropologists' and sociologists' refusal to 
deduce God's non-existence from their methodological bracketting. ** 

K. WILSON, Making Sense of It, Epworth 1973 'Nothing can be regarded as irrelevant. 
All is grist to the mill of theological enquiry' Like the present author, refuses a clear fact- 
value distinction. Romanticises language, and the possibility of expressing, even showing, 
the meaning of it all (compare van Buren, below).Fails to allow for human variety. ** 

John COULSON (ed) T heology & the University D. L. T. 1964, section dialogue * 
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John MACQUARRIE, Principles of Christian Theology, SCM 1966, useful tho' 
brief on 'theology and other disciplines' (philosophy, history, human & natural sciences) •* 

— God-Talk SCM 1966, fascinating analysis of Athanasius de Incarnatione •* 

Donald MACKINNON Borderlands of Theology, Lutterworth 1968, wide ranging 
Martin THORNTON, The Function of Theology, Hodder 1968:applied, not method. 
Paul TILLICH, Systematic Theology, (London & Chicago 1951-63) has notes on intend 
-ed method; but see 

S.HOOK (ed) Religious Experience and Truth, Oliver & Boyd 1962 •** 

H. P. OWEN Co nc ep ts of Deity Macmillan 1971, How to expand axioms, but not choose. 
H. W.RICHARDSON, Theology for a New World, SCM 1968; some helpful comments 
on doing theology, and a little on criteria; shows how an American can question what Europ 
-eans take for granted. *• 

A. ECKHARDT, The Theologian at Work, SCM 1968, illustration without clarification. 
H. ZAHRNT, The Question of God, Collins 1969, European theologians at work: but no 
help on comparitive assessment. 

Wolfhart PANNENBERG, Basic Questions in Theology I & II, SCM 1970/1. Asks 
some proper questions (history, language, literature; 'the fusion of horizons H-J Gadamer) 
but has not yet clarified the questions enough to style them basic, or make them answerable. 
Heinrich OTT, Reality and Faith, Lutterworth 1971, stresses importance of method (I) 
of ethics and of the future; of socrAogy and linguistics; but 'method' seems to mean 'choice of 
axioms'(pp. 65ff.) 

Ved MEHTA,The New Theologian, Weidenfelt 1966, Penguin 1968, sensitive journal 
-ism, questions consistency, but no hint on what might count as consistency. His bafflement 
is significant.* 

H. J.BLACKHAM Objections to Humanism, Constable 1963.'Complacent'(MacIntyre). 
John A. T. ROBINSON, Honest to God, SCM 1963, catena & loci approach. 

Better questions would have got clearer answers. 

and David EDWARDS (eds) The Honest to God Debate SCM 1964; inc.my review. 
The Human Face of God, SCM 1973. Makes a traditional 'starting from above/ 
starting from below* contrast. But all theology starts from below. Then has 'strictly incompar 
-able* stories to tell; but not why or how (and see M. F. Wiles, quoted on this.) 

There is very disappointingly little on theological method of any kind; and hardly anything 
reflecting critically on the relation of ways of doing theology with ways of doing other things. 

I expected to find something in various dogmatics or systematics. Historical accounts (J. N. D. 
Kelly, A Grillmeier, G. L. Prestige, R. V. Sellers)give some attention to internal logic, but 
little to possible other criteria for then or for now. Even interpretative surveys (J. S. Whale, 

K. Barth, W. Herrmann, E.J. Bicknell, L. Grensted, D. Baillie, D Bonhoeffer, L. Hodgson, Daniel 
Jenkins, H.Diem, W. Pannenberg, G. Aulen, N.Micklem, H. A. Hodges, C. Gore) mostly fail 
to suggest ways in which either their interpretation let alone its possible relation to our life 
might be justified. A. Farrer, A.Vidler, O. C. Quick, F. W. Dillistone, D. K. Heim, attempt 
some relating which is implicitly critical. Only J. McIntyre, noted here and in the text has 
attempted any systematic analysis of method as part of a piece of expository theology. 

Gustaf WINGREN, Theology in Conflict, I remember finding useful as a critique of 
method in Nygren , Barth and Bultmann; but I've not re’read it for a while. Oliver & Boyd '58. 
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S.W. SYKES, ’The Essence of Christianity*, Religious Studies Dec 71 surveys attempts, 
but simply assumes there ‘must* be an essence, if anything is to be called 'Christianity'. See 
--- Christian Theology Today, Mowbrays 1971, esp.chs3&8, good on matter, weak 
on method. 

** 

Ludwig FEUERBACH, The Essence of Christianity, ET George Eliot 1854, Harper Row 
1957. A very proper interpretation of the way much catholic and protestant mystical and pietist 
theology had been going, concentrating on the introspective individual, the classical reduction 
(ch. 1). Not sensitive enough to detect the difference to us between talking to God, say, and 
pretending to. Compare also A von HARNACK, Das Wesens der Christentums (?) 

W. HAMILTON, The New Essence of Christianity, Darton L & T 1961, has no det 
-ectable criteria for assessing whether you have hit on the 'essence* of anything so diverse as 
'Christianity*. See the discussion of Wittgenstein and Renford Bambrough, below. 


II & III 

Most of the writers and tendencies are dealt with in detailed reference above on I or below on 
IV; or see Index. The books listed here are ones not referred to elsewhere: 

J. I. PACKER, F undamentalism and the Word of God, IV^F 1958.My only locus. 
William JAMES, T he Varieties of Religious Experience Longmans 1902 
R.C.ZAEHNER, Mysticism, Sacred and Profane, Oxford 1957 
G. PARRINDER, ’Indian Studies', Re 1 ig iou s Studies June 1971. 

M. KITELY, 'The Argument from Illusion', Mind Ap. 1972 Compare, though, 

J. J. ROSS, The Appeal to the Given, Allen & Unwin 197 0. 


A. J. AYER, Language Truth and Logic Gollancz 1946 Still worth battling with, and 
as he rightly insists, more sensitive than he has been made out to be. Perhaps more than the 
sense-verifiable and the toutologous make sense; ethics is more than emotion, etc. But for 
many the *more* is 'non-sense*. •* 

J. O.URMSQN, Philosphical A na ly sis,Oxford 1956 - history.* 

F.WAISMANN, The Principles of Linguistic Philosophy, Macmillan 1965 

B. WILLIAMS & A MONTEFIORE (eds) British Analytical Philosophy, Rou tledge 1966 
P.F. STRAWSON, Individuals, Methuen 1959, 'descriptive, not revisionary metaphysics',** 
(For Austin & Wittgenstein, see IV 1 iii below) 

V. C. CHAPPELL (ed) Ordinary Language, Prentice-Hall 1964 
J.R. SEARLE (ed) T he Philosophy of L a ngu ag e, Oxford 1971 

W. ALSTON, Philosophy of Language, Prentice-Hall 1964 •• 

J. KELLENBERGER, A. FLEW, T. McPHERSON, *Fabdication, R. S. 5.1 

P. R. CLIFFORD, 'The factual reference of theological Assertions*, R. S. 3.1 

K. YANDELL & K. NIELSEN, *Empricism and Theism*, Sophia VII 3 
T. CAMPBELL, ’The Normative Fallacy', Phil. Q Oct 70. 
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R.COLE, Talsifiability’, Mind Jan 68 

J O.NELSON, ’Can Systems of Imperceptible Particles Appear to Perceivers?’ Mind April 73 
suggests a hierarchy of systems - each can only be ’explained’ in terms of a fresh aggregate 
But still one will (presumeably) have effectively to be the 'final' one. 


IV 1 ii 

R. J. ACKERMAN, Modern Deductive Logic, Macmillan 197 0 'Appropriateness of abs 
-traction remains an art' (with problems of time, change, identity) Predicate logic is hard 
to use justifiably, sentential may be impossible, 'A method of externalising and isolating,., 
various mental processes of great value’ It remains a useful unrealisable ideal.** 

P.F. STRAWSON, Introduction to Logical Theory, Methuen 52, esp. chs 8 & 9 
--- (ed) P hilosophica 1 Logic, Oxford 1967. 

S. TOULMIN, The Uses of Argument, CUP 1964, 'fields’; ’informal probability’.*** 

W. V. O. QUINE, F rom a Logical Point of View, Harvard UP 53 

Word and Object, M. I. T. 1960 ’Two Dogmas of Empiricism’ (opposing the analyt 
-ic/synethetic dichotomy) esp. interesting: but his further conclusions are still questionable. 

J. HICK (ed) T h e Existence of God, Macmillan 64 
— and A. McGILL, T he Many-faced Argument, Macmillan 68 «• 

A. FLEW, God and Philosophy, Hutchinson 66 • 

H. PALMER, Analogy, Macmillan 7 3 (known by review only) 

J. K ELLEN BERGER, ’The Ontological Principle & God’s Existence’, P h i 1 o so phy Oct 70 
J. HINTON, ’Quantification, Meinongism and the Ontological Argument’P h i 1. Q April 72 
W. D. HART ’On Self’reference’, Phil. Rev. Oct 70 

L. HOWE. , D. A. PAILIN, C. CRITTENDEN, M. J. A. O’CONNOR, D. FHENZE in R. S. Oct 68 
Also, many contributions to Sophia (Melbourne). 

D. M. TAYLOR, Explanation and Meaning CUP 70 m Wide-ranging 

On the relevance of Mathematics (statistics) to Christian faith via historical criticism see work 
by A. Q. MORTON, J. McLEMAN, etc.; and my comments in The Church and Jesus 
S. MICHAELSON & A. Q. MORTON ’Last Words’ N. T. S. 18 l971>-72, and 
H. K. McARTHUR, ’Kai Frequency in Greek Letters N. T. S. 16 1969-7 0 The problem is one 
of delimitation - and what are your criteria. Some accepted writers do vary. 

B. HOPKINS, T h e Numbers Game, Seeker 1973 Popular account of objections to the 
magic of numbers : but mostly on self-fulfilling/defeating prophecy (see below). Numbers 
well arrived at represent real people - better than do paternalist or laisser-faire ’common 
sense’, Hopkins notes Charles Booth (Life & Labour of the People of London) 


IV 1 iii 

J. L. AUSTIN.Philosophical Papers. Oxford 1961; esp.'Other Minds&'Unfair to Facts'. 
-—How to do things with Words, Oxford 62. "** Note especially p. 147f, no special 
status for stating, no special relation to truth & falsity; 'the familar contrast of "normative or 
evluative is in need, like so many dichotomies, of elimination'; questions equivalence of 
'meaning' and 'sense & reference' in light of locution/illocution 'only adumbrated here'. 
---Sense and Sensibilia Oxford 62 On Teal ' and'really'. There is no fundamental 
class of sentences, sense-data ones or any other.** 

K. FANN (ed) Sym posi um on J. L. Austin Routledge 1969 
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Donald EVANS The Logic of SeIf-Involvement SCM 1963 *** 

J.R. SEARLE, Speech-Acts, CUP 1969** 

J.J. ROSS, The Appeal to the Given, A&U 1970, esp. on illusion* 

R.M.HARE, Practical Inference, Macmillan 1971 ** esp. 5, 'Meaning & Speech-Acts' 
distinguishing the 'neustic' (assertions not) the 'tropic' (grammatical mood) & 'phrastic'. 

Words & phrases may have the same 'meaning' in questions, conditionals, statements, commend 
-ations, commands; but eg sentence form will show some part of meaning is not being used. 

The speech-act function of’promise'is part of its meaning, but is not deployed in every use. 

Ludwig WITTGENSTEIN, Trac ta tus Logico- Philoso phic us, Routledge, 2nd trans 61 
Atomic 'picturing'; but already 'if a sign is useless it is meaningless'; concern with language 
'The limits of my language mean the limits of my world';'What we cannot speak 
about we must move over in silence'; ’It is not how things are in the world that is mystical, 
but that it exists. ’ * 

---The Blue and Brown Books, Oxford (Blackwell) 1958 

2 

— Philosophical Investigations Blackwell 1958 *•** 

—-Zettel Blackwell 67 ** 

— Lectures and Conversations on Aesthetics Psychology & Religious 
Belief (ed C Barrett) Blackwell 1966*** 

---On Certainty, Blackwell** 

G. PITCHER (ed) Wittgenstein, Macmillan 1968 ** 

P.WINCH (Ed) Studies in the Philosophy of Wittgenstein Routledge 69 
D. HUDSON, Ludwig Wittgenstein, Lutterworth 68 (too fideist an account). 

D.M. HIGH, Language Persons & Belief, on interlock of ’games'; 'person'overdone, 
also works by Nygren.Richmond, Wilson, cited above; my own 'Games, Families....' 

R. B.BRAITH WAITE ,An Empiricist's View of the Nature of Religious Belief 
CUP 1955; reprinted eg.I T Ramsey, Christian Ethics.... *** 

A. FLEW & A. MacINTYRE (eds) New Essays in Philosphical Theology SCM 1955** 

R. W. HEPBURN, A. MacINTYRE.S. TOULMIN Metaphysical Beliefs SCM 51 

Christianity and P arad ox. Watts 58 - critique of'encounter'& 'history'defences** 

I. T.RAMSEY, Religious Language, SCM 57, •** Models & Mystery Oxford 64 

B. MITCHELL (ed) Faith and Logic A&U 57 

— (ed)The Philosophy of Religion Oxford 1971 
T.R.MILES, Religion and the Scientific Ou t look, A&U 59 *** 

F.FERRE, Language, Logic and God,Eyre& Spottiswoode 62, 'the manifold logic of 
theism' - but basically a 'making sense of it all' approach. ** / little advance 

— 'Is Language about God Fraudulent?'S.J.T. Dec 59; his P hilosophy of Religion/ 

S. HOOK (ed) Religious Experience and Truth Oliver & Boyd 62 *** 

P.M. van BUREN, The Secular Meaning of the Gospel SCM 63*** 
-•-Theological Ex p4or a tion*, SCM 68 (and contrib to Vesey, ed. Talk of God)* 

-The Edges of Language, SCM 1972; good account of pluralism, over-lapping 

language-games: but 'language' does not have 'edges', only those boundaries with other 
'games', which may seem on the edge in turn when not in use. And 'language' in any defined 
sense is not so all-important. I say we can find faith in the middle of all sorts of activity. ** 
Anders JEFFNER, The Study of Religious Language SCM 1972 ** Proper concern 
for social nuances, for fiction (rare), types of ambiguity; but disappointing conclusion*' a non- 
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scientific explanatory hypothesis' which ’I feel fits' (contrast his own critique of experience 
claims; note absence of account of 'explain') Can disagreements be sorted out ? Slightly 
tidiedversion of efforts he criticises. 

There has not been much progress since the early sixties in theoretical accounts. Some good 
detailed applications: 

J. HICK, Philosophy of Religion, Prentice-Hall 63; Faith and Knowledge (?) 
---(ed)Faith and the Philosophers,**Macmillan 64; other work, from reviews. 

D. Z.PHILLIPS, The Concept of Prayer,RKP 65 

Death and Immortality, Macmillan 197 0 & others in this series (ed Hudson) below 
(ed) Religion and Understanding Blackwell 1967 
G.N. A. VESEY (ed) Talk of G o 4 *** Macmillan 69 

Some (not very good) antagonistic critiques, seem to miss what believers believe: 

C. B. MARTIN Re 1 igiou s Belief, Cornell 59 

A. FLEW, God and Philosophy, Hutchinson 1966 (good on 'proofs') * 

R. BAMBROUGH, Reason Truth and God, Methuen 69 0 

K. NIELSEN, Contemporary Critiques of Religion, Macmillan 1971 ** better. See 
others in this series ed.J. Hick. 

M. DURRANT, The Logical Status of God, Macmillan 73 Shows danger of ignoring 
cultural history & social diversity: expects one clear coherent logic in ordinary talk and in 
talk of God. Analogies with serious fiction & with ideals and aspirations dismissed too lightly 
or mishandled. But does show difficulty of justifying 'objective' talk of God. (My view: in 
talking to or about God we address our version of a common imaginary character who/which 
focusses various (even incompatible) ideals, but to whom we hope there corresponds real God. 

As we might talk of Robin Hood or Che Guevara, & hope him real; apostrophise Liberty, not 
sure what 'real' liberty is, but hoping to find we were getting freer; looking for our ideal mate; 
knowing we cannot describe God, point him out by name, nor take him as an abstraction.** 
-Theology and Intelligibility RKP 1973 Critique of'substance* and 'essence* 

Does not show Augustine eg was trying tomakenoreal point; only that he too readily thought so. 
Again takes as definitive one narrow phase of one theological strand, and supposes failure at 
that point undermines all. Review by C Gunton, T.E.S. 20-4-73, the ease of discarding any 
'god* defined in 'polar' fashion. Compare 
P. BERTOCCl, The Person God Is, A&U 1970 ** 

W. HORDERN, JA. MARTIN, S. C. BROWN, J. WILSON & others have produced surveys. 

L. W.FORGUSON,'In Pursuit of Performatives', Phil 0 Oct 66 

K. NIELSEN, 'Wittgensteinian Fideism', Phil July 67; see Jul 68 & Ap. 69** 

B. C. O'NEILL, ’Conventions and Illocutionary Force' Phil Q Jul 72 

J.R. SEARLE, 'Austin on Locutionary & Illocutionary Acts', Phil Rev Oct 68 

G. HOUGH, 'Linguistics and Ordinary Language’, Mind Jan 69 

0. SKINNER, 'Conventions and the Understanding of Speech-Acts' Phil Q Ap 70 ** 

' On Performing and Explaining Linguistic Actions’, Phil 0 Jan 71 ** 

L. J.COHEN, The Diversity of Meaning Methuen 1966 De facto and de jure 
theories are demanded by temporal & by timeless semantics respectively. I think closer to 
Wittgenstein & Austin than he supposes 'Don't ask for the meaning - or the use - ask for a 
translation or paraphrase*(p. 149) 
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L. J.COHEN. 'Searle's Theory of Speech Acts', Phil Rev Oct70 

R. M.HARE, 'Meaning and Speech Acts’, Phil Rev Jan70 ** 

F.G.DOWNING, 'Games, Families the Public and Religion', Phil Jan 72 *** 

S. THAU, 'Illocutionary Breakdowns', Mind April70 

J.G. WILSON, 'Sankara, Ramanuja, & the Function of Religious Language R. S. 6 1 
R. H. BELL, 'Wittgenstein and Descriptive Theology’, R. S. 5 1 *** 

F.M. McCLAIN, 'Analysis, Metaphysics and Belief’, R. S. 5 1 
D. EVANS, Tan Ramsey and Talk about God', R. S. 7,2 and 7 3. *** 

Sophia, passim. 

P. M. van BUREN, 'Anselm's Faith and the Logic of ''God'”, R. S. 9 3 
J.C. A.GASKIN, 'Disclosures’, R. S. 9 2 

C. B. COHEN, 'The Logic of Religious Language'R.S. 9 2 June 73 

D. J.C. ANGLUIN, 'Austin's Mistake about "real'", Phil Jan 74 (but I think shows only there 
is even more variety.) 

•*18 

C. K.OGDEN & I. A.RICHARDS, The Meaning of Meaning, RKP 1926 1949 Demol 
-ishes many word-thing fallacies. Meaning as reference symbollised in words caused by the 
referent. Much is like early Ayer; but passages on use and 'seeing-as' anticipate later Wittg. 

There are some useful surveys that cover more than or other than my favoured recent analytical 
approaches: 

IV 1 iv 

M. J.CHARLESWORTH, Philosophy of Religion ; The Historic Approaches, 
Macmillan 72. Wide, but uncritical before Kierkegaard. "Agrees"with my guess on faith- 
philosophy link in the East. Uneasy about sui generis language games, offers no alternative. 

Assumes too readily that a Thomist type schizoid intellectualism is the only rationality.* 
W.NICHOLLS, Systematic and Philosophical Theology Penguin 69 - a survey 
with social and historical context, considers language. •*• 

D. JENKINS, Guide to the Debate about God, Lutterworth 66, Schleiermacherhas 
put God at the mercy of man, for successors (including Barth). • 

J.BOWDEN & J.RICHMOND (eds) A Reader in Contemporary Theology SCM 67 
H.R.MACKINTOSH, Types of Modern Theology, Nisbet 37/Collins 64 (upto Barth) 

J. COLLINS, God in Modern Philosophy, Rou Hedge 60, Descartes-Jaspers; Ayer the 
only near-linguistic philosopher. 

N. SMART, Historical Selections in the Philosophy of Religion, SCM 62 
— Philosophers and Religious Truth 

C. HARTSHORNE& W. L.REESE, Philosophers Speak of G od, Chicago UP 53 * 

J. MACQUARRIE, Twentieth Century Religious Thought SCM 1963 

H. D.LEWIS, Philosophy of Religion, EUP 65, surveys linguists, then gets to work. 

H. P. OWEN, Concepts of Deity, Macmillan71- internal logic, little else. 

On Phenomenology: 

W. MAYS & S.C.BROWN (eds) Linguistic Analysis and Phenomenology Macmillan 
1972; international symposium on 'freedom"theperson' 'body-mind', 'good-evil', 'aesthetics' 
but rarely seem to meet (MacIntyre). Opposed to 'Cartesian dualism’ - still stress reflection. 
Mays’ Introduction and Manser; also Pettit - 

P.PETTIT, On the Idea of Phenomenology, Scepter, Dublin, 69 
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Jean PIAGET, Structuralism, Routledge 1971, critical linkage of mathematics (algebra) 
biology,(ges ta It) psychology, linguistics, sociology. L-Strauss is too static, seems close to 
a process structuralism. Insists (against Chomsky's sola lingu a) on prior sensible action.** 

R.GOLDMAN, Religious Thinking from Childhood to Adolescence Routledge 
M. M. LEWIS in N. Minnis (ed) Lingu is tics at Larg e , Paladin 1973 /64 

A. RABIL Merleau- Ponty , Columbia UP 67 - 'closer to Hume than to Kant' 'man is in 
- volved in a social world'. That combined with an Austinian or Rylean critique of terms could 
be useful. But too bemused by 'concepts'. Rabil suggests 'the immersion of God in the world', 
there being no explicative principle*, and a Pascallian continuous criticism of idols. * 

Xavier LEON-DUFOUR, Exdgfcse et Hermdneutique , Ed.du Seuil 71 (reviewed K. 
Grayston, Exp T July 72; to him I owe my reading of the book.) Ricoeur on 'Hermeneutics', 
Barthes on 'Structuralist Analysis' especially good. Ricoeur insists on distinction of disciplines, 
but in fact it is their arbitary confusion that he seems to oppose, and does a good job of marry 
-ing several approaches while maintaining their integrity ** 

F. H. CLEOBURY, A Return to Natural Theology, Clarke 67, Of Descartes, (p. 32) 

For each of us the basic datum for constructive thought is his own existence as a centre of 
consciousness' and 'solipsism becomes a logical possibility'. 

J. MACCUARRIE,Exis tent ial ism , Hutchinson 1972: clear survey, and links with other 
trends. But nothing on its sociology, which is part of exponents' 'facticity'; nor on its psycho 
-pathology. Too readily accepts Eddington's 'two tables', games with their own rules; not 
solipsism, insists - but nothing on criteria for perception. Stress on self is not neutral in face 
of losing self (Christian) nor 'no self' (Buddhist). In fact a prescriptive system. ** 

L. DEW ART, The*Foundations of Belief, Burns Oates/Herder 69. Tries to overcome 
subject/object, and fact/value. 'We may become conscious of reality and find its meaning in 
infinitely varied ways. But when we become conscious, we become consctous of it, and when 
we find it meaningful, we find the meaning of i t' (Neither Kantian prior categories nor simple 
determinism from outside.) Seems testable. But 'God as the reality to which religious exper 
-ience relates' (p. 395) - whose ? «• 

M. NOVAK, Belief and U n belie f Darton L & T 66 
J.MACQUARRIE A n Existentialist Theology SCM 55 
---The Scope of Demy thologising SCM 60 

The Principles of Christian T heology (noted above) ** SCM 66 
— God-Talk •* SCM 67 

D. SOLLE Christ the Representative SCM 67 Faith v.depersonalisation. Worthy 
Some of her praised analysis can be found much earlier in O C Quick, Doctrines of the 
Creed Nisbet 38. Also some 'theology of hope'. 

R. BULTMANN, Theology of the N ew Testament I & II SCM 1952ff. Illuminating; 
better than just 'religious experience’ interpretation; but still reductive. 

-—Jesus Christ and M y tho logy SCM 60, seems to think existential analysis 'beyond 
scientific criticism' (wrongly; see my H as Christianity a Revelation?) 

---Existence and Faith Hodder 61. See also books by Fuchs, Kasemanp, Bornkamm 

J. B. COBB, A Christian Natural Theology, Lutterworth 66. See below. Process 
SM OGDEN, The Reality of God and other Essays, SCM 67.Process & Existentialism 

N. PITTENGER God in Process SCM 67 & other books 

L. BIRCH, Nature and God, SCM 65 — process and biology. 
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IV 2 Linguistics - 

J. LYONS. Chomsky. Collins Fontana 1971 «• 

---(ed)New Horizons in Linguistics Penguin 70. Stresses semantics 

N. MINNIS (ed) Linguistics at Large, Paladin 73; esp.Robbins, Lyons, Strawson & Lewis 

Jean AITCHISON,General Linguistics, EUP 72 •• 

C. LYAS, Philosophy and Linguistics, Macmillan 71 • 

Z.VENDLER, Linguistics in Philosophy, N.Y. 67 

J.R. SEARLE (ed) The Philosophy of Language Oxford 71 

J.J.KATZ, The Philosophy of Language, Harper Row 66. Chomsky is better than 
Austin etc. Too credulous on lexicographers. Compare Lyons, above. 

M. BLACK, The Labyrinth of Language, Pall MallPrss 68 (Enc. Brit. )Survey,only 

R. BARTHES, Elements of Semiology, ET Cape 67. •* Excellent account of issues involv 
-ed in sorting out 'meaning' . Pros& cons of langue/pa role; signal-index-icon-symbol- 
sign-allegory; sign-what is signified- the signifying; system-syntagm; binarism. From Le!Vi- 
Strauss, bricol age (here 'tinkering about') - meaning and search for it in non-verbal act 
-ivity. The relevance and difficulties of semiological analysis of dress, food, cars, etc - 

--- Mythologies, Cape 72: does not fulfil the promise, not much better than Mcluhan 
or Vance Packard's Dr. Dichter. Compare also E. R. Leach in Minnis op. c i t. Isn't there 
much more 'self'reference' than in verbal language J And for Leach etc see below. 

J.BARR,The Semantics of Biblical Language, Oxford 61, versus'root-of-the-word' 
etymologising and 'it can only be said in Hebrew ' m Inevtiably negative. Versus: 

T. Bom an, Hebrew Thought compared with Greek, SCM 60; and (better) 

D. HILL, Greek Words and Hebrew Meanings, CUP 67 Talks of context, butstill 
deals in key-words. 

S. LAEUCHLI, The Language of Faith, NY 62, Epworth 65. Sensitive to varieties and 
overlaps; still too ready with 'the Hebraic mode of thinking*. 

G.EBELING, Introduction to a Theory of Theological Language, Collins73 
Proper attempt to relate theological hermeutics debate to linguistics issues; but takes Wittgen 
-stein as fideist; and could have said some things better with Austin/Evans. Talks of 'verif 
-ication' without seeing the problems. Good on theology for all, and expression-understanding. 

M. McLUHAN, The Gutenberg Galaxy RKP 62. Flog an interesting idea to death 
— The Medium is the Massage Also Understanding Media RKP 64 
G.E. STEARN.(ed) MCLUHAN HOT AND COLD, US 67 Penguin 68, esp. Williams: 

R. WILLIAMS, Communications Ctetto 66 Penguin 68 

R.KIRK, Translation and Indeterminacy’, Mind Jul & Oct 69;Hyslop& Harris,Mind Ap 72 
A. D. LAMBERT & P.D. SHAW. 'Quine on meaning and translation' Mind Jan 71 
Y. WILKS, 'Decidability and natural Language', Mind Oct 71 

E. R. McCORMAC, 'A new Programme for religious Language' R. S. 6 1 

F. G.DOWNING, 'Meanings’in Festschrift for C.F.Evans, SCM74(ed. M. Hooker) 
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IV 3 Aesthetics (The main items are here in alphabetical order) 

D, ANDERSON, The Tragic Protest, SCM 69. See text.Perhaps 1 types'; but refuses to 
make authors Christian despite themselves. *• 

R. W. BEARDS MORE, Art & M or al ity ,Macmillan 71. Mostly on literature. Neither 'moral 

-ism' nor art for art's sake 'autonomism'. 'A clearer apprehension of things'. 

A. C. BRIDGE, Images of God, Hodder 60 We have over-concentrated on the symbolism, 

to neglect of the transcendant signified. Over-depends on one view of one artjpaint&beauty. 

John BERGER and others Ways of Seeing , Penguin 72. Seeing is primary, interlocks with 

words. Account must be taken of social & economic setting of production & appreciation. ** 

J.CASEY, The Language of Criticism, Methuen 66 See text *• 

W. CHORLTON, Aesthetics, Hutchinson 70. Wide ranging, inc. 'amusement'. See text **• 

JG. DAVIES The Origin & Development of Early Church Architecture SCM 

a 52 

F. W. DILLISTONE, Traditional Symbols & the Contemporary World Epworth73 
Useful survey, not much originality; lacks clear account of 'symbol' etc. 

N.FRYE, Anatomy of Criticism, Princeton U P 57 See text, 

Helen GARDNER, Religion & L iter a tu re , Faber 71. Concepts of tragedy, no one correct. 
Cultural setting. The differing interpretations Hamlet sustains perhaps constitutes its greatness** 
--■•♦The Limits of Literary C ri t ic is mOUP56, in The Task of the Critic 63 

G. B. GUNN (ed) Li ter a tur e and Re 1 ig ion, SCM 71 Good Intro & Bib. Literature like 
faith, 'less in confirming & interpreting the known... than that something else might be the 
case.' Ong on ’grace' and 'being grasped' by a play. Lewis on intensifying.** 

F.KERMODE, Continuities, Routledge 68 

F.R. LEAVIS The Common Pursuit .Chatto 52,Penguin 62. Self-aware, for many of my 
other writers a prime example of the critic at work. Little reflection on method as such. 

R.H. LIGHTFOOT, Locality & Doctrine Oxford 38;Gospe 1 Message of Mark 50 
M. MASON, The Centre of Hilarity 196? 'All shall be well'jnot superior nor despair 
D. E.NINEHAM, Saint Mark, Penguin 63, see text 
-—A New Way of Looking at the Gospels SPCK 62 

H. OSBORNE, Aesthetics (as ed) OUP 72 Good intro. Savile defends 'intention* 

— ’Definition and Evaluation in Aesthetics' Phil Q Jan 73 Opposes the 'family ressembl 
-ance' line; prefers definition by 'inarticulate collective wisdom'. Sketches the changing 
boundaries drawn, as Wittg. would also say, for varying purposes. 

Valerie PITT, The Writer & The Modern World, SPCK 66 

I. A. RICHARDS & C.K. OGDEN The Meaning of Meaning RKP 49 (see above) ** 

(I. A. R) Practical Criticism, RKP 29, Much more sensitive than later credited. 
---Philosophy of Rhetoric OUP 36 ** 

W. RIGHTER, Logic and Criticism , RKP 63. See text *** 

H. R. ROOKMAAKER, Modern Art & the Death of a Culture, IVF Press 70. Backs 
his account of reflections of world around in artists etc by quotes from them. Does man die 
if God 'dies' ? *• 

W. STEIN, Criticism as Dialogue, CUP 69. Tragedy is not'absurdity', /better 
A. N. WILDER, Early Christian Rhetoric, SCM 64 Poor conceptual apparatus ;none/ 

R. WOLLHEIM, Art and its Objects, Harper Row 68. (Pictures & statuesrlimited range) 

But interesting links with wider discussion, intention, expression, seeing-as, type-token; form 
of life; artist as L Straussian 'bricoleur' Art more open than language (how closed is it?)* 
D. WHITTLE, Christianity and the Arts, Mowbray 66 
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The British Journal of Aesthetics is the only one I have found in this field. There 
are useful articles by 

R. W. HEPBURN, '"Peing" as a concept in Aesthetics' 1968 p. 140 

P. JONES’ Understanding a work of Art' 69 p.128 * (refusing rigid cognitive/phenomenal lines) 

H. OSBORNE, 'Appreciation considered as a skill', 69 p. 333 

Marcia EATON 'The Truth-Value of Literary Statements' 72 p.163 

M. CHANAN, 'Art as Experiment; 72 p. 146 • 'increasing the range of our response'. 

K.L.WALTON, 'Categories of Art', Phi 1 Rev Jul 70 
E. GILMAN, 'The Use of Moral Concepts in Lit.Crit. 'Phil 66 Oct. 

M. CLARK, 'Humour and Incongruity’, Phil Jan 70 • 

R. M. GALE, 'The Fictive use of Language', Phil Oct 71 

D. W. CAIN, 'Artistic Contrivance and Religious Communication' R. S, 8 1 

D. M. MACKINNON, 'Theology and Tragedy', R.S. 2 2 

Zany 'literary' approaches in A. M.Farrer, M. D. Goulder; P.Carrington. 


IV 4 Psychology and the Mind i-vi 

J.BROWN,Subject and Object in Modern Theology, SCM 53.Good survey; but... 

J. A. C. BROWN, Freud and the pos t-F reud ians Penguin 61 
— Techniques of P ersu as ion, Penguin 73 /M. CRANSTON,Freedom , 

S.COVAL, Scepticism and the First Person, Methuen 66** /Longmans 67 
F.COWLEY, A Critique of British Empiricism , Macmillan 68 

C. O.EVANS, The Subject of Consciousness A & U 70 See text •* 

A. HAGERSTROM, Philosophy and Religion, A & U 64. 'It has been necessary for theo 
-logy to withdraw religion from the critique of free-thinkers by so-to-speak banishing God to 
the inner spiritual life and excluding him from objective existence' - and notes that as mystery 
T goes, so then does God too. Belief in the Absolute & absentmindednessjcertainty - of nothing. 

D. M. HIGH,Language, Persons & Be lief , OUP 67 - see above. 

P. HOMANS, Theology after Freud, Bobbs-Merrill 70 A 'hermeneutic'(cf Ricoeur) 

But nothing on why Freud atall, even to oppose; why we a need an over all 'hermeneutic'. 

S.HOOK (ed) Determinism and Freedom, Collier 61** 

H.D.LEWIS, The Elusive Mind 

J.MacMURRAY, The Form of the Personal: The Self as Agent; and, Per 
-sons in Relation, Faber 57 & 61. Effective critique of intro- and extravert ego- 
centricity of much idealist & empiricist philosophy. But still over-formal, not linked enough 
conceptually or actually to the supposed data; over-clear dichomies, still (eg, friend-patient) 
(action-happening, personal-objective) ** 

LONGUET-HIGGINS. KENNY,LUCAS, WADDINGTON, The Nature of Mind, Ed.U.P. 
1972. Bio-genetics, linguistics and computers •* 

MONTEFIORE, A, (ed) Philosophy and Personal Relations, RKP73. An attempt 
to talk with French-speaking structuralists. Interesting: but what shallow paradigms... 

D. Z. PHILLIPS, Death and Immortality, Macmillan 70. Too easy an assumption of 
this-worldly identity makes for disproportionate difficulties with other-worldly. Downing 
1935-2005(7) and post-Resurrection would be similar to Downing 1935-74 and D 2005. 
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W6 may reject Geach-Kant eternal backing for morality; but still hope that our attempts to 
love as we believe we are loved may find fulfilment ’then', 'face-to-face 1 . Cf: 

R. L.PURTHILL, Disembodied Survival*, Sophia XII 2 

I. T. RAMSEY, Freedom and Immortality, SCM 1960 

(ed) Biology and Person al i ty , Blackwell 65 
RYLE, The Concept of Mind, Hutchinson 49, Penguin 63 ** But people’s thinking 
differs much more than he allows (see Kenny, above; Greene, below; Walter, below). 

P.F. STRAWSON Individuals Methuen 59 (see above). 'Persons' talk presupposed in all other. 

(ed) Studies in the Philosophy of Thought and A ct ion Oxford 68 
G. N. A. VESEY, (ed) The Human A g en t Macmillan 68 ** 

A. R. WHITE, The Philosophy of Mind, Random House 67 

- (ed)The Philosophy of Ac tion Oxford 68 

L. WITTGENSTEIN, Lectures and Conversations, op. cit. 

J. W.YOLTON, ’My hand goes out to you’, Phil Ap. 66 

C. A. MACE, The Body-Mind Problem ...’ Phil Ap.66 
J. H. GILL, 'On”!’", Mind Ap.70 

T. L. S. SPRIGGE, 'The Privacy of Experience’, Mind Oct 69 
J. HARTNACK, ’The Metaphysics of the T", PhilQ, Jul 72* 

D. PARFITT, Personal Identity’, Phil Revjan71 
D. M. TAYLOR, 'The Logical Privacy of Pains’, Mind Jan 70 
J. KNOX, 'Can the Self survive the death of its mind?’ R. S. 5 1; also 6 3 


F..SCHLEIERMACHER, 

The Christian Faith 
ET T&T Clark 28. Part of 
a tradition, as he sees. 


4 vii-ix 


A. J. AYER, The Origins of Pragmatism, Macmillan 68 • See text Picks out James' 
insistence on cash value' of assertions (even if he exchanges them at a low rate;cf van Buren) 
The aesthetics of metaphysics (209) and hope (222). 

M. GREENE, The Knower and the Known , Faber 66. •* Different ways of thinking. 
Tentativeness, even in maths. Time and history are basic. W.JAMES,The Will to 

A. P. GRIFFITHS,(ed) Knowledge and Belief’, Oxford 67 Believe 1896/7; Dover 

D. W.HAMLYN, The Theory of K no wledge .Macmillan 70** pubs. 1956 

R.NEEDHAM, Belief, Language & Experience, Blackwell 72. Certainly ’belief’ 
has no ’essence’ - but no proof there is nothing for the word to be used of; nor if there’s no 
'inner state’ of believing. Needed to consider a wider vocabulary (doubt, uncertainty, 
hesitation, withholding assent, considering critically, etc.) Pluralist cultures allow contrast 
between believe/know/experience-as: but those overlap with less critical systems. Yet some 
theologians have tried to build where he finds weaknesses. ** 

H. H. PRICE, Belief, A & U 69 ’Belief is a multiform disposition’. Theistic faith includes 
reference to human nature, and that reference is testable (487) ** 

R.TRIGG, Reason and Commitment (see below) 

R. C. ZAEHNER, Drugs, Mystic ism & Ma ke- be 1 ie ve , Collins 72. Beyond is self still 

H. H. PRICE ’On Believing’ R S 11 & 2. 2 R. W. SLEEPER, 'On Believing’ R. S. 2.1 (Belief in) 

E, F.MOONEY, 'Assertion and Commitment in Religious Belief’, Sophia XI 
T. LITZENBERG, ’’’Faith-in” and ’’In-faith'” R. S. 2.2 

J.KING-FARLOJW & W. N. CHRISTENSEN, Taith - and faith in hypotheses’, R. S. 7. 2 
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R. ATTFIELD, ’Believing in God’, Sophia XI 2 

D. F. HENZE, Faith, Evidence and Coercion*, Phil Jan 67 

J. HICK, Faith and Coercion', Phil Jul 67 (only partly answers Henze) 

J.KING-FARLOW 'Rational Commitment and the Will to Believe', Sophia Ap 69 

J.J. MACINTOSH,'Belief-In', Mind Jul70 

R.ROBINSON, 'The Concept of Knowledge', Mind Jan 71 

C. RADFORD, 'Knowing and Telling', Phil Rev Jul 69 

W. H. WALSH, 'Knowledge in its social Setting', Mind J u 1 71 ** 

R. TRIGG, 'Assertion and Commitment in Religious Belief, Sophia X 1 

E. F.MOONEY, 'Religious Commitment', Sophia XII 1 

See, too my Has Christianity, . . ? 179-192; and A Man for Us...chs 4 & 5 


IV 5 Sociology and Social A nthropology - Sociological theory 

M. ARGYLE, The Psychology of Interpersonal Behaviour Penguin 67 * 

-— Religious Behaviour, RKP 58 

E. BEVAN, Symbolism and Belief, A & U 38; Collins Fontana 62, All ideas of God are 
symbolic, but not as good as each other.there is scope for criticism and purgation... 'true' 
means that tho" God is unimaginable, this is appropriate. And *il faut par ier' (bet). 

P.L. BERGER, Invitation to Sociology, Doubleday 63, Penguin 66 • 

— with T. LUCKMANN, The Social Construction of Reality,Penguin 67 

— The Social Reality of Religion Faber 69. Meaning-(or new purpose?) * 

— A Rumour of A ngeIs (US 69; Penguin 70) Pleased church reviewers. Humour. 

B.BERNSTEIN, Class Codes and Control, vol I RKP 71.Needs more sensitive concepts. 
May BRODBECK, Readings in the Philosophy of the Social Sciences Macm 68 
Esp, R. K. Merton on research-theory interplay; and ed. on 'Models, Meanings & Theories. ' * 

A. CICOUREL, Method and Measurement in Sociology, Free Press 64. * 

D. EMMETT, Rules, Roles and Relations, Macmillan 66 ** 

E. E.EVANS-PRITCHARD, Theories of Primitive Religion ••• OUP 65 

— Essays in Social A nthropology Faber 62 

— Nuer Religion 56 

— Witchcraft Oracle and Magic among the Azande 1937 

T.FAWCETT, The Symbolic Language of Religion, SCM70. Intelligent work 
without overt signs of awareness of work on theory and criteria. 

M. HILL A Sociology of Religion (date?) Coherence seems to be al^correspondence ? 

G. S.KIRK, My th , CUP 70. Imposed classifications (story-entertainment / operative-valid 
-ating / speculative-explanatory) (how about operative-eschatological, making for change?) * 
J. M. KITTAGAWA, (ed)The History of Religions Chicago UP 65. Method. But 
would the phenomenolgists work better as 'operationalists* rather than as discemers of essence ? 

— with M. EUADE (eds) The History of Religions jnoted, not obtained. 

O.R.JONES, The Private Language Argument Macmillan 71; esp N. Garver. 

E.R. LEACH (ed) T he Structural Study of Myth & Totemism Tavistock 67. 

Esp. Mary Douglas on Ldvi-Strauss, and P. Worsely, qv, on method 

— Ldvi-Strauss, Collins-Fontana 7 0 Opposes the Cartesian, accepts the binarism with 
caution. Undiffemtiated societies not 'primitive' capable of highly complex operations.* 

H. D.LEWIS & R. L. SLATER, The Study of Religions, Watts 66 Penguin 69 
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G.LIENHARDT, Divinity and Experience, OUP 61. Vivid; but is Experience* a big 
enough word to cover aspirations, intentions, attempts to control the environment ? * 

T. LUCKMANN, The Invisible Religion, Macmillan (NY) 67 * 

A. MACINTYRE, Against the Self-images of the A g e , Duckworth 71 In 19 & 21, 
seems to come closer to the position I am trying to maintain, translation across strata. ** 

D. MARTIN, The Religious and the Secular, RKP 69. The concept'secular* confused. 
R. ROBERTSON, (ed) Sociology of Religion, Penguin 69. Worsely is best. 

— The Sociological Interpretation of Religion Blackwell 70 Allows overlaps 
with other disciplines. But Hinduism as 'monotheistic*? My source for Weber,** 

A. RYAN, The Philosophy of the Social S ciences ,Macmillan 70 *'The great 
variety of questions we can ask*. Narrow view of explanation. Good on issues,poor support. 
Betty R. SCHARF, The Sociological Study of Religion, Hutchinson 70** Good on 
complexity and diversity; and on Berger & Luckmann, and on MacIntyre. 

W. STARK, The Sociology of Religion, V, Types of Religious Culture RKP 
Author widely read, but crude categories; contrast eg.Laeuchli, above. 

D. E. W.WHITELY & R.MARTIN, Sociology, Theology & Co nf lie t Blackwell 69 

B. WILSON,Religion in a Secular Society, Watts 66, Penguin 69 
P. WINCH, The Idea of a Social Science ... RKP 58 See text * 

Monica WILSON, Religion and the Transformation of Society CUP71History 
as well as structure; interesting on Cox, on sacred-secular, witchcraft & 'meaning*, religion 
as d isruptive. Distinguishes transcendant/immanent clearly ;but eg Marxism goes'beyond'fact 

The History of Religions (descriptive) Much that I have read is critical-theoretical.But: 

M.ELIADE, Myths, Dreams and My steries , Harvill 60; Collins 68 

— Shamanism 

C. LEVI-STRAUSS, Totem ism, Beacon 63, Penguin 69 

R.OTTO, The Idea o f the Holy, OUP 23 , Penguin 69 
R.C.ZAEHNER, Mysticism Sacred and Profance, Oxford 57. 

R.SMART, A Dialogue of Religions, SCM 60 ** 

-—The Religious Experience of Mankind, Scribners 69 * 

T. LING, A^History of Religion East and West, Macmillan 68* 

J. V. TAYLOR, T he Primal V is ion, SCM 63 - but there is more variety. 

R.PANNIKAR, The Unknown Christ of Hinduism , Darton L& T 64 

K. KLOSTERMAIER, Hindu and Christian in Vrindaban SCM 69 ** 

E. G.PARRINDER, Jesus in the Qur ' an Faber 65 

— African Traditional Religion SPCK 62 

Also E. BERNE, Games People P1 ay .Penguin 67; CARTWRIGHT & ZANDER (eds) Grou p 
Dynamics, Tavistock 60; R. D. LAING, The Self & O th ers , Tavistock 61 

History & Theory (Journal,US) Beiheft 8 1968, articles on method by J. S. HELFER, M. 
SMITH, R. D. BIRD , esp Heifer on Otto, Eliade, van Leeuven, Zaehner.*** 

M. HOLLIS,"Reason and Ritural’, Phil Jul 68 ** 

M. CHATTERJEE, 'The Presuppositions of inter-religious Commute at ion*, R. S. 3.1 
THORNTON & MASCALL, on 'Reduction*, Sophia Oct 66, Jul 67 

F. G. DOWNING, ‘Games, Families, the Public & Religion,'art cit, Phil 72 
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Theologians * response to ‘secularisation’ theme: 

6 r E ADLER (ed) Pro ex is te nc e SCM 64 

H. E. COX, The Secular City, SCM 65, partly repudiated in 

— The Feast of Fools. But he was not uncritical: was trying to relate faith and trends 
in social life. Only first steps, though; no way to discern valid from invalid’parallels’. 

A. van den HEUVAL, These Rebellious Powers, SCM 1967 

E. L. MASCALL, The Secularisation of Ch risti an ity , DLT 65 - ‘my interpretation 
preserves the substance, while yours reduces to an arbitrary essence’. 

V.PRATT, Religion and Secularisation, Macmillan 70. Perceptive. Opposes Martin's 
’no common features’ attack on the concept; but himself too sure secularisation is primarily 
intellectual, science precludes interfering super-person. Religion is wider, and wider affected. 
C. W. WILLIAMS,What in the World & Where in the World Epworth 65. Ineffective. 


IV 6 The Exact Sciences 

I. G. BARBOUR, Issues in Science and Religion, SCM 66 Hopes for more than’oper 
-ationalist* view: science and theology are about ’reality'. (Unexplained) interconnections. 

— Science and Religion (ed) SCM 68. Varied view-points. Useful * 

J. A.COLEMAN, Relativity for the Lay m an , Macmillan 59 Penguin 64 

L. GILKEY, Religion and the Scientific Future, SCM 70 m Theologians lack facts, 
but still relate to other activities. But over-stresses intellect & commitment in science against 
practical technology. Sees some metaphysic inescapable - so we must share his. 

J.S* HABGOOD, Religion and Science, Mills & Boon 64** 

— Review of J. Monod (qv) in Exp. T. Dec 72.** 

W. R. HINDMARSH, Science and Faith, Epworth 68. Distinct fields: well argued. 

C. G.HEMPEL, The Philosophy of Natural Science, Prentice Hall 66 
B.HOFFMANN, The Strange Story of the Cuantum , Penguin 63 

A.ISAACS, The Survival of God in the Scientific Age, Penguin 66. Simplistic 
on free-will, concept-percept, and ’religion' (sole origin, fear) Bad theology out of one other 
discipline, a few books and guess-work. 

T. S.KUHNS, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, Chicago UP70 
MA.JEEVES, The Scientific Attitude and the Christian Faith, Tyndale 69. 
'Complementary levels of explanation* (not 'gaps for God'). But how do the levels relate 7 
Aren't they just Tiorizontal gaps'7 ^ 

J. LEWIS & B. TOWERS, Naked Ape oi Homo Sapiens? Garnstone 69; 72, revised 
J. MONOD, Chance and Necessity, ET Collins 72. A good attempt to link with other 
fields ( linguistics especially). Confused on links and breaks of facts and values. See Habgood. 

M. POLANYI, Personal Knowledge, RKP 58** 

I.T.RAMSEY Religion and Science, SPCK 64 

D. W. THEOBALD, Philosophy of Science, Methuen 68 

R.TRIGG, Reason and Commitment, CUP 73. Useful, esp. on perplexment of consis 
-tent relativism; but simply asserts his alternative, p.41. Resolution is in language which 
presupposes a shared world (but not just stating.) Wittg. better on differences and similarities. 
Fact-commitment are (FGD) a continuum, tho' one may be abstracted for admitted purpose.** 
R. SWINBURNE, The Concept of Miracle, Macmillan 70 A fair account of the complex 
-ity. With 'probablity' in science, the anomolous must be allowed on creditable evidence - 
but the crediting depends on general regularity... But must intentional acts be overt, and so 
a personal God interventionist? 
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W. D. HUDSON, Prof. Bartley's Theory of Rationality and Religious Belief R. S. 9 1 (& refs) 

M. W. HUGHES &J. MOULDER, 'Aspectual & Religious Perception', Sophia VII 1 & VIII 2 

M. POLANYT, 'The Logic of Tacit Inference', Phil Jan 66 

— ’Sense-giving and sense-reading', Phil Oct 67 

J.L. POLLOCK, 'Perceptual Knowledge', Phil Rev Jul71 

I. J. SPARKES, 'Pattern Recognition and Scientific Progress', Mind Jan 72 
TAN TEI WEI ’Recent Discussion on Miracle' Sophia XI 3 

R. YOUNG, 'Miracle and Physical Imposibility', Sophia XI 3 
W, YOURGRAU,'GOdel and Physical Theory', Mind Jan 69 

IV 7 Ethics 

R.M.HARE, The Language of Morals, Oxford 52 *♦ 

Freedom and Reason, Oxford 63. Facts do matter, but morality consists in prescrib 
-ing universally. A good suggestion for permitting discussion; but not true of actual ethics. 11 * 

— Practical Inference, Macmillan 72* 

- Essays on the Moral Coneept, Macmillan 72: esp.ch.7 'Wrongness& Harm' ** 

W. D. HUDSON, (ed)The Is-Ought Question Macmillan 69 •* 

Modern Moral Philosophy, Macmillan 70 Neither descriptivists nor prescriptivists 
have won. 'When we are arguing with someone about a moral issue, we are entitled to ask 
him how he would answer the question, ’'What is man?"... We may eventually settle (secure 
general agreement on) the question* (328). But still too sure there must be clear distinctions 
(eg. between 'ought' and 'want') rather than overlaps. I suggest sometimes facts and values 
are distinct, where in another society or subculture, 'the same ' values are part of the 'facts'.** 

J. KOVESI, Moral Notions, RKP 67,you are already evaluating when you describe & v-v.* 
P.H.NOWELL-SMITH, Ethics, Penguin 54 

A. Mac IN TYRE, A short history of Ethics, RKP 67. Not only do mores change, but 
what counts as moral, & the terms of moral discourse change. *• 

— Secularisation and Moral Change, Oxford 67 

Against the Self-Images of the Age, op.cit, Duckworth71 Discusses 'ought' 
more along the lines I suggest here. Absolute 'ought' is Edwardian philsophical. See my art. 

I. T. RAMSEY (ed) Christian Ethics and Contemporary P hilosophy , SCM 66 
Esp. Bffithwaite, Hepburn*, & Iris Murdoch on plurality and inconsistency.** 

N. H.G.ROBINSON, The Groundwork of Christian Ethics Collins 71. Effectively 
stresses interlock of theology & ethics; accepts Kant on Is-Ought too readily.* 

F. G.DOWNING, 'Ways of deriving Ought from Is', Phil Q Jul 72 •* 

D. EMMETT, 'On "Doing what is right" and "Doing the will of God"', R. S. 3 1 

G. P. HENDERSON, 'Moral PragmatismP h il Jan 69 

W. D. HUDSON & P. HELM, 'Fact and Value',* R. S. 5 2; other articles in that issue. 

A. H. LESSER, 'Aesthetic Reasons for Acting', Phil Q, Jan 72 

K. WARD, 'Language and Understanding in Morality’, Phil Jul 72 

Only some books about specific ethical concerns ask critically about theory & about 'the facts' 
C.ELLIOTT, The Development Debate, SCM 71 ** 

J. ELLUL, Violence, Us 69 SCM 70. Recognise 'the facts' without being overwhelmed. 

Hints at method-questions in jibes at Christian bandwaggon-hopping. But to choose emotive 
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'violence* for everything from intelligent ’propaganda* to torture and massacre is no more no 
less intellectually 'violent* than anything he opposes; as bad a confusion as an over-clear 
distinction between state 'force' and private ’violence*. Unless you can measure and discrim 
-inate ’violence* cannot show 'violence creates more violence', nor that Christian suffering 
would lessen it (142), Poor evidence for sweeping theses. Malcolm X did not preach ’only 
violence and hare'; and some ’death of God’ theology is quietist, not revolutionary. Polemic 
theology above all needs to be clearer on method. (CHristian Ethics, above) 

LAMBETH REPORT, The Family in Contemporary S oc ie ty , SPCK 58 (& in ITR/ 

J.H.OLDHAM, Christianity and the Race Problem, SCM 26 - a good effort 
J.J.VINCENT, Christ in a Nuclear Age, Crux, Manchester 61 
J.WILSON, Logic and Sexual Morality, Penguin 65 
W. WOOD & J. DOWNING, V icious Circle, SPCK 68 


IV 8 Futurology 

L. ALTHUSSER, For Marx, Allen Lane - Penguin 69 Suspend disbelief in the extraordinary 
abstract vocabulary. Then note discussions on hermeneutics, on Marxism as a 'problematics’, 
a way to ask productive questions. No simple economic or other determinism. But see below. 

C. F.EVANS, Is Holy Scripture Christian ? & other essays, relevant: SCM 71 

D. EVANS, Communist Faith and Christian Faith, Canada 64, SCM 65. Sympath 
-etic, but deals only with tough Marxist ’orthodoxy'; no ref to Gartw^.y etc, 

R. GARAUDY, Marxism in the Twentieth Century, Collins 70, chides Althusser with 
being Cartesian or Spinozan, and static-structuralist. Uses, deliberately, Christian themes, 

(often missed by other philsophers) ’love, transcendence, freedom, hope, creativity and resp 
-onsibility, temptations to dogmatism and abstraction’; 

---From Anathema to D ia logu e, Colins 196? I’ve not read. 

A. GLUCKSMANN, 'A Ventriloquist Structuralism', New Left Rev Ap.72 says Althusser 
is concerned with concepts (Kantian) not history. Looking back I found I had noted in A such 
phrases as ’the ever-pre-givenness of a structural complex unity’ (199); but I think he is trying 
hard to find a way between an imposed idealism and a positivist empiricism. The whole is 
a fascinating parallel with theologians' debates. 

I.DJLUCH, Celebration of A war eness, Calder & Boyers 71 Inter-relates economics 
politics linguistics, teaching theory, theology, philosophy, ethics. (But 'the gospel* is for 
the intense ’enjoyment’ of the individual). Must sex without maternity lead to awareness of 
possibility of economic survival without exploitation ? We can get the best of both worlds. 

--- Deschooling Society, Calder & Boyars 71, Penguin 73 For the ’autonous assembly 
of (educational) resources under the personal control of each learner.'(74) So too, theology? 

H. LEFEBVRE, The Sociology of M a r x , Allen Lane - Penguin 68 Revolution c r e a t e s 
intelligibility. Language matters. But on ideology-and-illusion. I’m not clear how he knows 
which he is in. (Garaudy was better). 

A. MacINTYRE, Marcuse, Collins Fontana 70 *• Fine critical exegesis. On Marcuse’ trust 
that writing-out a thesis 'does something’ - even before anyone reads it. Relativism & predict 
-ion. Elitist. Useful in passing on Freud, Wittg., Hegel. 

H. MARCUSE, One Dimensional Man, RKP 64. Tried it before reading MacIntyre. Can't 
see how anyone takes him seriously ('pretentious nostrums in inflated language* -MacIntyre p.86) 
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J.MOLTMANN, Theology of Hope, SCM 65. Influenced by Ernst Bloch (whom I've not 
read), Marxist exist entialism, spes quaerens intellec turn,*hope 'contradicting' 
reality. Better if with more links with other thinking, 

Hope and Planning, SCM 71 Disappointing. Short title essay is stract without 

reflection; 'total planning' is logical impossibility.'Theology...Modern Sciences' is aetherial. 
J.PASSMORE, The Perfectibility of Man, Duckworth 70 Critique of utopianism. Some 
Christian perfectionism, for its eschatological 'we do not yet know’ emerges best. Opposes 
legalistic futurism rather than optimism as such; and then Christian anti-legalism is as relevant 
as its agnosticism. No case against remaining unsatisfied. 

A. G.B.WOOLLARD, Progress; A Christian Doctrine ? SPCK 72 Critical practical 
optimism, basedon 'the human', with process metaphysics. But if 'natural',needs to show how 
this 'fits the facts' better than other schemes. (Criticises Bonhoeffer for shallowness of W's own 
portrayal of him.) Inter-relates economics, sociology, biological & other sciences, arts, etc. 
Needs more analytic philosophy. 


IV 9 History 

J.BARR, The Bible in the Modern World, SCM 73. Opposes cultural relativism 
(but it is more likely to be empiricist than idealist). Needs clearer picture of how theology 
works, compared with other forms of life - a good programme, but needs more backing. 
---The Semantics of Biblical Language (op. cit.) 

R.S. BARBOUR, Traditio historical Criticism of the Gospels SPCK 72 Seems 
to me a precis of my own The Church and Jesus, even to choice of illustrative passages. 
Adds useful point, the ideological base of 'the criterion of dissimilarity'. Argues rightly for a 
'total' picture of Jesus, using all the evidence. 

H. BERKHOFF, Christ the Meaning of History, SCM 62. (V'meaning") 

C. E. BRAATEN, History and Hermeneutics, Lutterworth 68. Nothing on warrants. 

M. BLOCH, The Historian's Craft, op.cit. + 

E. H.CARR, What is History? Macmillan 61, Penguin 64* 

R. G. COLLING WOOD, The Idea of History, Oxford 46 • 

A. C.DANTO, Analytical Philosophy of History, CUP 65 * 

W.MLTHEY, Meaning in History, (ed. H. P. Richardson) A&U 61 Not so relativist as 
made out to be; just that 'meaningful acts' are socially constituted. 

F. G.DOWNING, The Church and Jesus, SCM 68 - and fuller BIBLIOGRAPHY *** 

Survey of practice, criteria (if any) and conclusions; relation to other disciplines & various 
forms of Christian faith. 

— Henson Lectures for 73-4, SCM forthcoming (74/5) Originally 'Faith at large and History 
in particular'.** 

W. H. DRAY, Philosophy of History Prentice Hall 64 

R. W.FUNK, Hermeneutics and the Word of God, ref lost, 196? US. Attempts to 
use current lit. crit theory; could have gone wider. 

V. A.HARVEY, The Historian and the Believer, SCM 67 
M. D. HOOKER, The Son of Man in Mark, SPCK 67 • 

P.GARDINER, The Nature of Historical Explanation, Oxford 61 
-—Theories of H is tor y , Free Press NY 59 
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L.E.KECK, A Future for the Historical Jesus, SCM 72 

H.PALMER, The Logic of Gospel Criticism, Macmillan 68 The uses of a tight 
logical symbolism. Takes too easily the texts as described by others. 

A. RICHARDSON, History Sacred and Profane SCM 64. Apologia for perspectivism 
J. M.ROBINSON, The Future of our Religious Past, SCM 67 

T. A. ROBERTS, History and Christian Apologetics, SPCK 60 * 

N. PERRIN, Rediscovering the Teaching of Jesus, SCM 67 
Also useful, 

F. H3RADLEY, 'The Presuppositions of Critical History* in COLLECTED ESSAYS Oxford 35 

E. A.FREEMAN, The Methods of Historical Study, Macmillan 1886:links with 
other disciplines. 

L.GOTTSCHALK et al T he Uses of Personal Documents in History, Social 
Science Research Council NY 64 

LANGLOIS & SEIGNEBOS, Introduc tion to the Study of Hi story ET Duckworth 1898 

History and Theory (journal) and esp. Beiheft 8, 1968 (op.cit.) 

C. B.McCULLAGH, 'Narrative and Explanation in History', Mind Ap. 6 9 

F. G. DOWNING, * Philosophy of History and Historical Research*, Phil Jan 69 •* 

B. MAYO, ’The Incoherence of Determinism', Phil Ap 69 

C. W. K. MUNDLE, 'Augustine's pervaiive error concerning Time', Phil Ap 66 

W.N.McNEILL, Review of P.VEYNE, Comment on Ecrit l'Histoire', inHist & 
Theory , 72 p. 103 - physics and chemistry are not all that different from history. 

R. ROBINSON, ’Arguing from Ignorance', Phil Q Ap.71 

O. SKINNER, ’The Limits of Historical Explanation', Phil Jul 66 

’Meaning and Understanding in the History of Idea’, H ist & Th. VIII 

Examples of Gospel History (but see my The Church and Jesus, op. cit.) 

J. M. ALLEGRO, The Sacred Mushroom and the C ross, H & S 70 - a signof how 
little reflection on method is available or known. Breathtakingly inconsistent imaginary 
evidence. (See my review. New Christian, May 28th 70) 

G. BORNKAMM, Jesus of Nazareth, H&S 60, good critical 'character sketch* 

E.FUCHS, Studies of the Historical Jesus, SCM 64. Would be interesting to link 
his ’language-event' with Austin's 'performatives'. See G. Ebeling, above.) 

E.KASEMANN, Jesus means Freedom, SCM 69 

P. S.M1NEAR, The Commands of Christ, St.Andrew's Press 73 

E. SCHWEIZER, Jesus, SCM 71 Cannot demand certainty, nor shut out clear facts. 

A. SCHWEITZER, The Quest of the Historical Jesus, A&C Black 1910 
E.TROCME, Jesus and His Contemporaries, SCM 73. Insist on'setting* 

S. W. SYKES & J.P. CLAYTON, (eds) Christ Faith & History CUP 72. Disappointing 
- nothing much on criteria for the history discussed. 

G. VERMES, Jesus the Jew, Collins 73. Sources as witness, not just backcloth - but NT 
is witness to background, too. Non-Christian Palestinian material must apply. 

G. A. WELLS, The Jesus of the Early Christians, Pemberton 71. Makes his quite 
sensible questions rhetorically self-answering. 

Early Church: /T&T Clark 36 - shows the study needs to be done 

P.G. S. HOPWOOD, The Religious Experience of the Primitive Church 
S.LAEUCHLI, The Seipent and the Do ve, Abingdon 66 Full context; and disunity 
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and variety* ‘’All hermeneutic is ultimately open”, but not history as you please. 

L. G.PATTERSON, God and History in Early Christian Thought Blackwell 67 

M. WILES, The Christian Fathers, H & S 66 Variety; but it is all ideas, without 
the rest of the world, which is needed even in a brief survey. 


IV 10 Theology 

P . R. BAELZ, Christian Theology and Me ta phys i cs , Epworth 68. A Metaphysic 
of love; questions will be asked, answers will have to be tentative. 

D. BONHOEFFER, Letters and Papers from Prison, SCM 3 edns, 1953, 67, 71. 

E. BETHGE, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Collins 70 

F. H. CLEOBURY, A Return to Natural Theology, op.cit. 

H.^SOX, The Feast of Fools, Harvard UP 69 (op. cit.) Wide field. But in use of 
’fantasy’ and ’celebration' seems to commit ‘name-achievement’ fallacy. ’Comedy-tragedy* 
or other polar terms are not inclusive of all reality in ordinary use. How about others’ (con 
-flicting) tragedies ? Indisciplined treatment of material mistaken for leaving it free, 

F. W. DILLISTONE, Traditional Symbols and the Contemporary World op.cit 
A.FARRER, F aith and Speculation, A & C Black 67 Play with the poetry of ideas. 

J.N.FINDLAY, Hegel: A Re-examination, A & U 58, Perhaps more than one system 
is needed ? 

---The Transcendence of the Cave,A&U67 Rational teleology as A way of 
seeing things; but oddly schizoid-hysteric as he contemplates ’the fading of the ego' 

M. B. FOSTER, Mystery and Philosophy, SCM 57 - mysteries, not 'puzzles’ 

L. HODGSON, F or Faith and Freedom, I & II, Blackwell 

H. D. LEWIS (ed) C1 arity is not enough A & U 63. Austin said Yes, when we've got it. 
Grant on 'polar concepts’, Findlay on ’introspection’. 

R, KRONER, The Religious Function of Imagination Yale UP 41 
DJBjHARNED, Grace and Common Life , Virginia UP 71 Grace in terms of play and 
creativity. 

I. ILUCH, Celebration of Awareness op.cit 

S. KEEN, To a dancing god, Harper Row 70 Collins 71 Self-indulgent in a way that 
threatens others, at least in his image of them. A good, but unoriginal point (Christianity has 
perpetuated a disease in order to offer a cure (135)) myopically generalised to sustain a pro 
-gramme. Illich has much better protests against American & other educational machines. 
W.&. L.PELZ, God is no more, Gollancz 63, very good ’aesthetic'theology. Later 
writing declines from this level. 

I. T.RAMSEY (ed) Prospect for Metaphysics, A & U 61 - reasonable unfolding of my 
intuitions of myself. No system nor any irrationalism. 

J. RICHMOND, Faith and Philosophy, Hodder 66. Looking back to keep us from getting 
uppity, and to improve our questions 

Theology and Metaphysics, SCM 70 See text. How about inter-subjective dis¬ 
agreements ? 

J.W.WISDOM, Paradox and Discovery, 1965 Logic of'God'as'a new awareness 
of what has been so long about us‘; contrast with his much quoted 'Gods' ,p roc. Arist. Soc. 
44-5. Paradox, profound affinity and yet enormous strangeness. 

R.Ci’ZAEHNER, Drugs, Mysticism and Make-believe, op.cit. 
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J.CARGILE, ’Pascall's Wager', Phil Jul 66 

F.G.DOWNING, 'God and the Problems of Evils' (and biblio) Sophia Ap. 68 
M. DURRANT, 'God and Analogy*, Sophia VIII 3 

P. T.GEACH, 'On Worshipping the Right God', inGod and the Soul, RKP 
A.FLEW, Freedom, Choices and God', Phil Jul 73 

W. JAMES, 'Is Life worth Living?’, in his The Will to Believe, op. cit. 

P.SLATER, 'Parables, Analogues and Symbols', R. S. 4 1 
R.G. SWINBURNE, The Christian Wager*, R. S. 4 2 (against). 

See also: 

K. BRITTON, Philosophy and the Meaning of Life, CUP 69, open, wide ranging. 

V. PRATT, Religion and Secularisation, op.cit. 

F.G.DOWNING, A Man for Us and a God for Us, Epworth 68, for an attempt to 
produce wide-ranging and related and critical theology. 

See also Bibliography for Mil. This is not all the theology I have ever read, nor all that I 
would ever commend: but a choice of items relevant to this book. 

V Really Theology 

XA.JAKER, The Foolishness of God, DLT 70 
H. J. BLACKHAM, Humanism, Penguin 68 

J. B.COBB, A Christian Natural Theology, Lutterworth 66 

P.EVDOKIMOV, La Femme et le Salut du Monde, Castermann 58 
A.J.HESCHEL, Who is Man? OUP (NY) 66 

JUSTIN (MARTYR) Dialogue with Trypho , ET A L Williams SPCK 1932 
SEYYED HOSSEIN NASR, Ideals and Realities of Islam, A&U 66 
A.KEE, The Way of Transcendence, Penguin71 
SOHAKU OGATA, Zen for the West, Rider, London, 59 

W. PANNENBERG, Jesus God and Man, SCM 68 

E.SCHILLEBEECKX, God and Man, Sheed & Ward 69 

K. M. SEN, Hinduism, Penguin 61 

AWARD, Royal Theology, Marshall Morgan & Scott 64 

Other references, omitted above: (references are not always given for names rhetorically used) 

K. BARTH, Church Dogmatics, T&T Clark (Edinb) 1935ff 

J.KNOX, The Church and the Reality of Christ,Collins 63 

J.J. ROSS, The Appeal to the Given Allen & Unwin 1970 

A. RYAN,The Philosophy of the Social Sciences,Macmillan 70 

W. SARGANT,Battle for the Mind ,Heineman 57, Pan 59 

W. T. SCOTT, Tacit Knowing and The Concept of Mind, PhilQJan71 
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